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LECTTJBE I. 
What is Art? 



"Nature contains ihe elements, in color and form, of all pictures, 
as the keyboard contains the notes of all music. 

"But the artist is born to pick, and choose, and group with science, 
these elements, that the result may be beautiful — as the musician 
gathers his notes, and forms his chords, until he bring forth from 
chaos glorious harmony. . . . He does not confine himself to 
purposeless copying, without thought, each blade of grass as com- 
mended by the inconsequent, but in the long curve of the narrow 
leaf corrected by the straight tall stem, he learns how grace is 
wedded to dignity, how strength enhances sweetness, that elegance 
shall be the result." — ^Whistx£R. 

To most persons art is a small book written in a strange 
tongue. People are so familiar with the word, they take 
for granted that it means painting and sculpture, never sus- 
pecting that art is to be found on every page of human life. 
In addition, the subject-matter of a work of art is taken for 
the art itself. 

What does common experience teach us about the nature 
of art? What influence has science had upon our misconcep- 
tions of art? How do the two differ in language, method and 
content? This will be seen by treating a few simple facts 
scientifically, and then, artistically. Scientific ideas domi- 
nate our age and these have had a marked effect on art-appre- 
ciation, for as Goethe says : "The eye sees what it came to see." 

Every true artist is a pioneer and every work of art is a 
new thing in the world. Hence arises the difficulty of ex- 
pressing art by a formula or of measuring it by a common 
objective standard. Can its value be determined by such 
means ? 

Art and the artist have an intimate relation to the people. 
There is an affinity between them, and each influences the 
other. 

Book recommended: "What is Art?" — ^Leo Tolstoy. 



LECTUBE II. 
Art and the Day's Work. 

"A man is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his 
work and done his best ; but what he has said or done otherwise shall 
give him no peace." — Emebson. 

An examination of every-day experience shows the char- 
acter of pleasant and irksome tasks. The difference between 
drudgery and play is less than is generally supposed, and 
depends more upon associations than upon the nature of the 
activity. This is illustrated by the relation of associations 
to the value of objects; to the conduct of both men and 
animals as is exemplified in daily work, sports, and literature. 

Labor-saving machinery has lifted a great weight from the 
shoulders of toilers, but it has left a burden unknown to any 
former industrial era. 

There are two ways of getting what one wants; one direct, 
the other indirect. While these seem closely akin in purpose, 
there is a fundamental difference which affects not only the 
quality and quantity of all work, but fixes the pleasure or pain 
of the doing. 

What are the sources of associations and of the mental 
attitude of workmen and pupils toward their tasks? What 
influence do surroundings have upon interest and concen- 
tration? How can apparently irksome work be transformed 
into a desirable occupation ? The answers to these and similar 
questions will show the practical application of art to. work. 

Book recommended: "Hopes and Fears for Art." — William Morris. 
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LECTURE III. 
How to Develop Art-Appreciation. 

*'A8 people may habituate themselves to bad food, to spirits, to- 
bacco, and opium, just in the same way they may habituate them- 
selves to bad art — ^and that is exactly what is being done." — ^Tolstoy. 

The purpose of the art-teaching must be kept clearly in 
mind. Is it to give technical skill, or is it to develop an un- 
derstanding and a love of art? Both of these are legitimate 
claimants, but demand different methods. As this lecture 
deals entirely with art-appreciation, how to teach a child to 
draw, paint, etc., will not be discussed except by way of com- 
parison. 

The nature of science and the purpose and methods of 
teaching it forms a good background for art-teaching. It 
brings out clearly the character of art and enables us to see 
clearly wherein it differs from science and how far the meth- 
ods of the one may be used in teaching the other. 

In teaching art-appreciation facts must be very carefully 
selected and judiciously used. The acquisition of facts, in 
itself, cannot raise a child^s aesthetic standard, for this can 
come only from making aesthetic judgments — ^judgments ren- 
dered by the joint action of the intellect and the feelings. 

Art-appreciation can be taught only by the aid of concrete 
objects. In choosing these we must begin where the pupil 
stands, with common and familiar things which he sees and 
handles every day. Hence in a lecture on this subject it is 
necessary to place before the audience concrete things to 
clearly illustrate the method advocated. By the use of actual 
things, the purpose and character of form, color, and orna- 
ment can be clearly shown. 

Book recommended: "How to Judge of a Picture." — John C. Van 
Dyke. 



LBCTUEE IV. 
Nervous Hygie&e. 

''Sensations are the elements of the world." — ^Mach. 

During recent years great progress has been made in eti- 
ology. We have learned that the crystal spring may contain 
deadly germs and apparently pure air be laden with infection. 
Upon such discoveries has been founded a science of hygiene 
for man^s physical system. 

This, however, is only half of the field of hygiene, for it 
does not show any direct causes for nervous disorders. The 
source of these must be sought for in the domain of sense- 
impressions. Eecognizing this, a few great scientists are 
investigating this field with surprising results. They find that 
not only food, drink, and air may contain disease germs, but 
that most sense-impressions carry into the nervous system 
strength or weakness, disease or health. We now know that 
color may produce nervous diseases, as well as increase or 
diminish in a pronounced degree man^s strength. 

Several organic diseases are now cured by the use of color 
alone, and color and music are used successfully in the treat- 
ment of patients affected with nervous derangement. 

Sense-impressions are streams of indestructible energy 
which pour into the nervous system, furnishing it with the 
raw material for thought, feelings, and conduct. 

Books reeommended : "Analysis of the Sensations." — Ernst Mach. 
"Experimental Morphology." — ^C. B. Davenport. Chapter VII. 
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LECTURE V. 
The Dteconttioa of Schools. 

''There was a. child went forth e^^^ daj. 

And the first object he looked upon, that object he became, 
And that object became part of him for the day or a certain part of 
the day 
Or for many years or stretching cycles of years." 

Walt Whitman. 

The decoration of schools should consist of much more than 
pictures, statues, and bric-a-brac. It should begin with the 
building, the proportion of the rooms, the mouldings, color of 
the walls and blackboards; the desks, seats, cupboards, etc. 
The school-house should be a work of art. If this is vulgar it 
is not easy to refine it by a lavish use of ornament. A beauti- 
ful building is the ideal to be realized wherever possible. But 
the school-houses already built must be accepted and the only 
practicable thing is to modify their surroundings and appear- 
ance by ornament. 

The decoration of schools which has already been done in 
many cities teaches many lessons in failures and successes. In 
studying these we will get many suggestions, but we must 
keep clearly in mind that the decoration of each school, even 
each room, is a unique problem in decoration, and before it can 
be attempted all of the conditions must be studied: the size 
of the wall-spaces, the color, the mouldings, the age and 
character of the pupils, and many other factors. 

Certain practical questions must be settled also. How shall 
the expenfe of decoration be met ? What will the artists do 
for the schools? How can an art-for-schools association be 
made effective? 



LECTUBE VI. 
The Art in Literature. 



"A rich person is not punished even for great offences, but a poor 
man is punished even for small offences." 



"Plate sin with gold 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; . 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it." 

Shakbspbabe. 

Independently of the facts told in any piece of writing there 
is a charm in the manner of telling, in the choice and arrange- 
ment of the words. This way of seeing and telling is the art 
in literature. It is this that gives immortality to Homer and 
Shakespeare. It is this quality in literature which stimulates, 
fructifies, and delights. The study of a piece of literature 
scientifically means analysis, philology, facts; but art eludes 
all such analytical pursuit. As neither oxygen nor hydrogen 
can quench thirst, neither can the constituent elements of an 
artistic sentence produce the feeling which the whole sentence 
produces. This can infect the reader with the feelings of the 
writer only when taken exactly as he wrote it. 

What then should be the purpose and methods of studying 
the art in literature ? How can pupils be brought to love the 
best literature ? What is the relation of penny-dreadfuls and 
day-dreaming? Answers to these and similar questions will 
give a clearer idea of the difiEerence between the art and science 
of a masterpiece. 

Book recommended: "The Sense of Beauty." — George Santayana. 
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The Class. — At the close of each lecture a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
a£ford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

The Weekly Pafiers. — Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, iii South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students* Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
afifords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part. Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students* 
Associations. 

The Examination* — ^Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
therecC 



LECTURE I. 
History and the Novel as literature. 

Fiske's, Discovery of America ; Trevelyan's, American Revo- 
lution. — Ideal Histories. 

Thackeray's, Henry Esmond. — An Ideal Historical Novel. 

Mitchell's, Hugh Wynne; Cooper's, The Spy; The Pilot; 
Stowe's, Uncle Tom's Cabin. — Famed American Historical 
Novels. 

Bibliography. 

Macaulay, Essay on History. 

Frederick Harrison, The Meaning of History. 

Carlyle, Essay on History. 

Emerson, Essay on History. 

James Ford Rhodes, Concerning the Writing of History, in Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 1900. 

Edward Eggleston, The New History, Ihid. 

Goldwin Smith, Lectures on the Study of History. 

Thomas Arnold, Lectures on Modem History. 

J. F. Garke, Buckle and His Theory of Averages, in Nineteenth 
Century Questions. 

Macaulay*s Essays on Hallam, Mackintosh, Von Ranke, Mitford, 
Lord Mahon. 

Brander Matthews, Aspects of Fiction. 

Taine, Criticism and History, Macaulay. English Literature, Bk. 
V, Ch. iii. Philosophy and History, Carlyle, Id,, Ch. iv. The Novel, 
Dickens, Id., Bk. V, Ch. i. The Novel, Thackeray, Id., Ch. ii. The 
Novel in America, Wendell's, A Literary History of America, Index, 
"Fiction"; "History, American, in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, 
Ninete«nth Centuries "; " Historical Literature in America/' 
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LECTURE 11. 

The Novel of Oolonial America. Oolonial life, 

1492-1765. 

4(   « * 4t 

BiBLIOQRAPHT. 

A History of the AmericaA People, Thorpe, Chapters i-ix. A. C. 
McClurg & Co 

A History of American Literature During the Colonial Time, 1607- 
1765, Tyler. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

A Literary History of America, Wendell. Scribners. 

Notable Novels which Portray Colonial and Early 

American Life. 

1486-1506. Out of the Sunset Sea. (Columbus.) Albion 

W. Tourgfe (1838-). 1893. Merrill & Baker. 
Mercedes of Castile. (Columbus.) J. Fenimore Cooper 

(1789-1851). 1840. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1520. Montezuma's Daughter. H. Rider Haggard (1856-). 

1894. Longman. 
1519-22. The Spoils of Empire. Montezuma. (Cortez; 

Charles V.; The Inquisition.) Francis Newton Thorpe. 

1903. Little, Brown & Co. 
The Fair God. (Mexico: time of the Conquest.) General 

Lew Wallace (1827-). 1873. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1620. Standish of Standish. (Plymouth, Mass.) Mrs. J. G. 

Austin (1831-1894). 1890. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1622. The Scarlet Letter. (Plymouth Colony.) Nathaniel 

Hawthorne (1804-1864). 1850. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Seventeenth Century. The Romance of Dollard. (Iroquois; 

Hurons; New France.) Mary H. Catherwood (1847- 

1902). 1889. Century Company. 
1636. Mistress Brent. (Maryland.) Lucy M. Thruston. 

1901. Little, Brown & Co. 
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1644. Sir Christopher. (Maryland Manor life.) Maud W. 
Goodwin. 1901. Little, Brown & Co. 

1650. lily and Totem. (The Huguenots, Florida.) W. Gil- 
more Simms (1806-1870). 1850. Armstrong. 

1652. The Making of Christopher Ferringham. (Massachu- 
setts; Quaker Persecutions.) Beulah M. Dix. 1900. 
Maemillan. 

1676. White Aprons. (Bacon's Rebellion, Virginia.) Maud 
W.Goodwin. 1896. Little, Brown & Co. 

1665-1680. The Old Dominion. (Virginia ; The Restoration.) 
Mary Johnston. 1898. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1682. The Refugees. (France; Canada.) A. Conan Doyle 
(1859-). 1891. Harper & Bros. 

1682. The Heart's Highway. (Virginia; Bacon's Rebellion.). 
Mary E. Wilkins. 1900. 

1689-90. The Brum's Daughter. (New York; Leisler.) 
Edwin L. Bynner. 1899. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1715. The Yemassee. (South Carolina, Indians.) W. Gil- 
more Simms (1806-1870). 1835. Lovell. 

1727. Audrey. (Virginia.) Mary Johnston. 1902. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

1744. Cardigan. (Descriptive of Life just before the Ameri- 
can Revolution.) Robert W. Chambers (1865-). 1901. 
Harper & Bros. 

1750. In Old New York. Wilson Barrett and E. Barron. 
1902. Macqueen. 

1750. The Dutchman's Fireside. J. K. Paulding (1779- 
1860). 1831. 

1748-1781. Fairfax, or the Master of Greenway Court. 
(Shenandoah Valley.) John Esten Cooke (1830-1886). 
1868. DiUingham. 

1754. A Soldier of Virginia. (Washington; Braddock.) 
B. E. Stevenson. 1901. Houghton, Miflflin & Co. 

1755. Agnes Surriage. (Boston; Marblehead.) E.L. Bynner. 
1887. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1750-1770. The Leather Stocking Tales. (Old French Wars.) 
J. Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851). 



The Deerslayer, or the First War-Path (1841); The Last 
of the Mohicans (1826); The Pathfinder, or the Inland 
Sea (1840) ; The Pioneers, or the Sources of the Susque- 
hanna (1823); The Prairie (1826). 

1756-83. The Virginians. (Virginia; Washington; Frank- 
Un.) W. M. Thackeray (1811-1863). 1858-59. Harper 
& Bros. 

1758-9. Mosses from an Old Manse. (Colonial Life.) Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864). .1846. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

1763-5. The Virginia Comedians. John Esten Cooke (1830- 
1886). 1868(?) 



LECTURE III. 

The Novel of the Revolution. American Life, 

1765-1800. 

^^ T* ^P ^P ^P ^F 

Bibliography. 

A History of the American People, Thorpe, Chapters x-xviii. 

A History of the People of the United States, McMaster, Vols. I, 
II. 

The American Revolution, Trevelyan. 

The Literary History of the American Revolution, 1763-1776, 
Tyler. 

A Literary History of America, Wendell. 

Notable Novels which Portray Life in America during the 

Period of the Revolution. 

1773-83. Richard Carvel. (Maryland; London.) Winston 

ChurchiU (1871-). 1899. Macmillan. 
1778-9. The Pilot. (John Paul Jones.) J. Fenimore Cooper 

(1789-1851). 1824. 
1780. The Spy. (Washington; the Revolution.) J. Feni- 

more Cooper (1789-1851). 1821. 

1774. The Bow of Orange Ribbon. (The Dutch ; New York.) 
Amelia E. Barr (1831-). 1888. Dodd & Mead. 

1775. Ticonderoga. (The Revolution.) G. P. R. James 
(1801-1860). 1854. Harper & Bros. 

1780. The Tory Lover. (John Paul Jones.) Sarah Orne 
Jewett (1849-). 1901. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1780. Hugh Wynne. (Washington; the Revolution.) S. 
Weir Mitchell (1829-). 1897. Century Company. 

1780. Horseshoe Robinson. (South Carolina; the Revolu- 
tion.) J. P. Kennedy (1795-1870). 1835. Putnam. 

1775. Green Mountain Boys. (Vermont; the Revolution.) 
Ehza F. Pollard. 1895. Dodd & Mead. 
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Green Mountain Boys. (Ticonderoga.) Daniel P. ThomjH 

son (1795^1868). 1840. CaldweU, PWladelphia. 
1775-83. WiUiam Gilmore Simms (1806-1870) . 
The Partisan (1835) : Melliehampe: a Legend of the Santee 

(1836); Katherine Walton (1851); Woodcraft (1853?); 

The Forayers (1855); Eutaw (1856); The Scout, also 

called in first edition The Kinsmen (1841) ; all descriptive 

of life during the Revolution. 
1778. The Continental Dragoon. (Philipse Manor House.) 

Robert R. Stevens. 1901. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
PhiUp Win wood. (The Loyalists ; the Revolution.) Robert 

R. Stevens. 1900. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1784. The Choir Invisible. (Kentucky.) James L. Allen. 

1897. Macmillan. 
1777-78. The Rangers. (The Revolution; the Northern 

Campaign.) Daniel P. Thompson (1795-1868). 1851, 

Nichols & Hall, Boston. 
1780. Alice of Old Vincennes. Maurice Thompson. 1901. 



LECTURE IV. 

The Novel of the Frontier. American Life, 

1800-1860. 



Bibliography. 

A History of the American People, Thorpe, Ch. xix-xxviii. 
A History of the People of the United States, McMaster, Vols II, 
III, IV, V. 
A Literary History of America, Wendell. 
The End of an Era. H. A. Wise. 

Notable Novels which Portray Life in America from the 
Close of the Revolution to the Civil War. 

1800-1810. Swallowbam. (Virginia life.) John P. Kennedy 

(1795-1870). 1828? Putnam. 
1800-10. A Son of the Revolution. Elbridge S. Brooks. 

1898. 
1791. The Maid of Maiden Lane. (New York City Life.) 

Amelia E. Barr (1831-). 1900. Dodd & Mead. 
1757-1804. The Conqueror. (Alex. Hamilton.) Gertrude 

F. Atherton. 1901. Macmillan. 
1793. Arthur Mervyn. (Philadelphia during the Yellow 

Fever.) C.Brockden Brown (1771-1810). 1799. Polock, 

Philadelphia. 
1795. The Choir Invisible. (Kentucky.) James Lane Allen. 

1897. Macmillan. 
1795. The Mills of God. (England; Virginia.) EUnor M. 

Lane. 1901. Appleton. 
1798-1800. Little Jarvis. (The French War; Constdlation,) 

Molly E. Seawell. 1890. Appleton. 
1800. The Minister's Wooing. (Newport.) H. B. Stowe 

(1812-1896). 1859. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

(9) 
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1800. Leather Stockiiig and Silk. (Virginia.) John Esten 

Cooke (1830-1886). 1830-86. Harper. 
1800. Old Town Folks. (New England Village Life.) Harriet 

Beeeher Stowe (1812-1896). 1869. Houghton, Mifflin 

&Co. 
1803. Lazarre. (The Dauphin, Louis XVII.) Mary H. 

Catherwood (1847-1902). 1902. Bowen-Merrill. 
1803. The Grandissimes. (Creole life.) George W. Cable 

(1844-). 1880. Scribner. 

1811. Roxy. (Indiana; Tippecanoe.) Edward Eggleston 
(1837-1902). 1878. Scribner. 

1812. DViandl. (Naval; Military; the Northern Frontier.) 
Irving Bachellor. 1901. Lothrop. 

1812. Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. James Barnes. 
1897. Macmillan. 

1813. The Big Brother. (The Indian War.) G. C. Eggles- 
ton. 1875. Putnam. 

1830. The Mormon Prophet. (Joseph Smith.) Lily Dougall 
(1858-). 1899. Appleton. 

1835. With Crockett and Bowie. (Juvenile Story; Texas.) 
Kirk Monroe. 1897. Scribner. 

1836. Remember the Alamo. (Texas; Sam Houston; 
Crockett; Santa Anna.) Amelia E. Barr (1831-). 1888. 
Dodd & Mead. 

1836. Kate Beaumont. (South Carolina life.) John W. 
DeForest. 1871. Estes, Boston. 

1836. The Graysons. (Illinois; Lincoln.) Edward Eggleston 
(1837-). 1888. Scribner. 

1836. The Hoosier Schoolmaster. (Indiana.) Edward Eg- 
gleston (1837-) . 1871 . Scribner. 
The Circuit Rider. (Indiana.) Edward Eggleston (1837-). 
1874. Scribner. 

1836. Old Times in Middle Georgia. Richard M. Johnston, 
1897. Macmillan. 
East Angels. (Georgia life.) Constance Fenimore Woolson 
(1845-) . 1886. Harper & Bros. 
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1845-46. A Dream of a Throne. (Maximilian; Mexico.) 
Charles F. Embree. 1900. Little, Brown & Co. 

1850-52. Uncle Tom's Cabin. (Slavery.) Harriet Beecher 
Stowe (1812-1896). 1852. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1861 . Norwood. (New England Village life.) Henry Ward 
Beecher (1813-1887). 1866. 

1861 ; In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim. Frances 
E. H. Burnett (1849-). 1899. Scribner. 

1860-61. Pine and Palm. (Life NoHh and South Con- 
trasted.) M. D. Conway (1832-). 1887. Holt. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. "Mark Twain," S. L. 

Gemens (1835-). 1876. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. (Mississippi Biver 
Life before the War.) "Mark Twain," S, L. Clemens 
(1835-). 1885. 
life on the Mississippi. "Mark Twain," S. L. Clemens 
(1835-). 1883. 



LECTUEE V. 

The Novel of the Oivil War and Reconstruction. 

American Life, 1860-1876, 

^p ^p ^p ^p T* ^^ 

Bibliography. 

A History of the American People, Thorpe, Ch. xxix-xxxiii. 

The End of an Era, Wise. 

A History of the United States, Schouler, Vols. V, VI * 

A History of the American People, Wilson, Vols. IV, V. 

A Literary History of America, Wendell. 

Notable Novels which Portray Life in America from 

i860 to 1876. 

1860-65. Who Goes There? (The GvU War.) B. K. Ben- 

son. 1900. Macmillan. 
A Friend with the Countersign. (Campaign in Virginia.) 

B. K. Benson. 1901. Macmillan. 
The Cavalier. (Confederate.) Geo. W. Cable (1844-). 

1901. Scribner. 
The Crisis. (St. Louis; Grant, Sherman, Lincoln.) Winston 

Churchill (1871-). 1901. MacmiUan. 
1864. Hilt to Hilt. (Shenandoah.) John Esten Cooke 

(1830-1886). 1864. DiUingham. 
Surry of Eagle's Nest. (Stonewall Jackson.) John Esten 

Cooke (1830-1886). Ettllingham. 
Mohun. (Last Days of Lee.) John Esten Cooke (1830- 

1886). 1869. Dillingham. 
The Red Badge of Courage. (Chancellorsville.) John Esten 

Cooke (1830-1886). 1895. DiUingham. 
Southern Soldier Stories. (Confederate.) Geo. C. Eggles- 

ton. 1898. Macmillan. 
The Copperhead. (Mohawk Valley.) Harold Frederic 

(1856-98). 1893. Scribner. 

(12) 
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1866-68. Henry Bourland: the Passing of a Cavalier. (Re- 
construction.) Albert E. Hancock. 1901. Macmillan. 
On the Wing of Occasions. (The Civil War.) Joel Chandler 

Harris (1848-). 1900. Doubleday. 
The Burial of the Guns. Thomas Nelson Page (1853-). 

1894. Scribner. 
Red Rock. (Vu-ginia.) Thomas Nelson Page (1853~). 1901. 

Scribner. 
Gordon Keith. (Virginia ; New York City.) Thomas Nelson 

Page (1853-). 1903. Scribner. 
John March: Southerner. (Reconstruction.) George W. 

Cable (1844-). 1894. Scribner. 
1867. Expiation. (Arkansas; Reconstruction.) Octave 

Thanet (1850-). 1890. Scribner. 
A Fool's Errand. (Reconstruction.) Albion W. Tourg^e 

(1838-). 1879. 
Bricks Without Straw. (Reconstruction.) Albion W. 

Tourg^e. 1880. Howard & Hurlbut. 
The Invisible Empire. (Reconstruction.) Albion W. 

Tourg^e. 1883. Howard & Hurlbut. 
Ramona. (Southern California; injustice to the Indians.) 

Helen H. Jackson (1831-85). 1884. Macmillan. 
The Heritage of Unrest. (Apache War; General Crook.) 

Gwendolen Overton. 1901. Macmillan. 
1870-76. The Westerners. (The Plains; the Sioux.) Stewart 

E. White. 1901. Constable. 
Red Men and White. (General Crook; the Frontier.) 

Owen Wister. 1896. Harper & Bros. 
The Virginian. (Ranch life.) Owen Wister. 1902. Harper 

& Bros. 
The Log of a Cowboy. (The Western Trail.) Andy Adams. 

1903. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A Virginia Girl in the Qvil War. Myrta L. Avary. 1903. 

Appleton. 
Rodman, the Keeper. (Reconstruction; N. C, S. C, Ga., 

Fla.; Short Stories.) Constance F. Woolson (1845-). 

1880. Harper & Bros. 



LECTURE VI. 

The Novel of Our Own Times. Life in America 

since 1876. 

Bibliography. 

A History of the American People, Thorpe, Ch. xxxiv-xxxix. 

A History of the American People, Wilson, Vol. V. 

A History of the United States, Bryant and Gay, Vol. V, Scribners. 

A Literary History of America, Wendell. 

Notable Novels which Portray Life in America since 1876. 

WilUam Dean Howells (1837-). 

A Modern Instance. (Maine: Village Life.) 1883. Hough- 
ton, Miffiin & Co. 

The Rise of Silas Lapham. (Boston.) 1885. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Ck). 

The Minister's Charge. Boston. 1887. 

Annie Kilbum. (New England.) 1888. Harper & Bros. 

A Hazard of New Fortunes. (New York.) 1890. Harper 
& Bros. 

A Pair of Patient Lovers. 1901. Harper & Bros. 

The Kentons. 1902. Harper & Bros. 
Henry James (1843-). 

The American. 1877. Maemillan. 

The Europeans. 1878. Maemillan. 

An International Episode. 1879. Maemillan. 

The Bostonians. 1886. Maemillan. 
Sarah Orne Jewett (1849-). 

Country By-Ways. 1881. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Country Doctor. 1884. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Marsh Island. 1885. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A White Heron. 1886. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

(H) 
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The Country of the Pointed Firs. (Maine ; Stories of New 
England life.) 1896. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Frank Norris (Died, 1902). 

The Octopus. (Epic of the Wheat.) I. 1901. Doubleday. 

TheKt. (Epic of the Wheat.) II. 1903. Doubleday. 
Mary Hallock Foote (1847-). 

The Led Horse Claim. (Mining life.) 1883. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The Chosen Valley. (Irrigation of the Arid Lands.) 1892. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Coeur d'Alene. (Mining Syndicate.) 1894. Houghton, 
Mifflm & Co. 
Paul Leicester Ford (1865-1902). 

The Hon. Peter Sterling. (American Politics.) 1894. 
James Lane Allen. 

Flute and Violin. (Kentucky Tales.) 1891. Macmillan. 

A Kentucky Cardinal. 1895. Macmillan. 

The Reign of Law. 1900. Macmillan. 
The Breadwinners. (Labor and Capital.) Anonymous. 

1884. Harper. 
Democracy. (Political Life; Washington.) Anonymous. 

1880. Holt. 
The House of a Merchant Prince. (New York Qty life.) 

W. H. Bishop (1847-). 1883. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Golden Justice. (Western Town life.) W. H. Bishop 

(1847-). 1887. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Story of a New York House. (Realism.) H. C. Bunner 

(1855-). 1887. Scribner. 
In the Tennessee Moimtains. "Charles Egbert Craddock," 

Mary Noailles Murfee (1850-). 1884. Houghton, Mifflin 

&Co. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. "Charles 

Egbert Craddock," Mary Noailles Murfee (1850-). 1885. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
'» The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. "Charles Egbert Crad- 

dock," Mary Noailles Murfee (1850-). 1889. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 
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In the Stranger People's Country. "Charles Egbert Crad- 

dock," Mary NoaUles Murfee (1850-). 1891. Harper & 

Bros. 
His Vanished Star. (Life in the Mountain Region of Tenn., 

N. C, Va.) "Charles Egbert Craddoek," Mary NoaiUes 

Murfee (1850-). 1897. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Little Women. Louise M. Alcott (1832-88). 1869. Roberts. 
Little Men. Louise M. Alcott (1832-88). 1869. Roberts. 
Work: A Story of Experience. Louise M. Alcott (1832-88). 

1873. Roberts. 
An Old-Fashioned Girl. (New England Life.) Louise M. 

Alcott (1832-88). 1870. Roberts. 
Danvis Folks. (Life near Lake Champlain.) Rowland E. 

Robinson (1833-1900). 1894. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville. (Virginia.) F. Hopkinson 

Smith (1838-). 1891. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Caleb West, Master Diver. (New England.) F. Hopkinson 

Smith (1838-). 1898. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Gentleman from Indiana. (Indiana life.) Booth Tark- 

ington. 1899. Doubleday. 
Faith Gartney's Girlhood. Mrs. A. D. Whitney (1824-). 

1863. 
Pembroke. (New England life.) Mary E. Wilkins. 1894. 

Harper & Bros. 
Quincy Adams Sawyer and Mason's Corner Folks. (New 

England.) Charles F. Pidgin. 1901. 
Main-Travelled Roads. (Mississippi Valley Life.) Hamlin 

Garland (1861-). 1891. Macmillan. 
Prairie Folks (1892) ; A Spoil of Office: a Story of the Modem 

West (1892); Her Mountain Lover (1901). Hamlin Gar- 

land (1861-). Macmillan. 
The General Manager's Story. (Railroad Life.) Herbert E. 

Hamblen. 1898. Macmillan. 
The Short-Line War. (Trade, Finance.) Samuel Merwin, 

Henry K. Webster. 1901. Macmillan. 
Calumet "K." The "Walking Delegate." (Labor Union.) 

Samuel Merwin, Henry K. Webster. 1901. Macmillan. 
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The Web of life. (Chicago; Society.) Robert Herrick. 

1900. Macmillan. 

Jock o' Dreams. (The East and the West.) Robert Herrick. 

1901. Macmillan. 

Joel Chandler Harris (1848-). 

Uncle Remiis (1881) ; Mingo, and other Sketches in Black 
and White (1884); Balaam and His Master, and other 
Sketches and Stories (1891); Uncle Remus and His 
Friends (1892) ; Aaron in the Wildwoods (1897) ; Tales 
of the Home Folk m Peace and War (1898) ; The Chron- 
icles of Aimt Minervy Ann (1899). Houghton, Miffin & 
Co. (Some of these inimitable stories go back to war 
times.) 

Bret Harte (1839-1902). 

The Luck of Roaring Camp (1870); In the Carquinez 
Woods (1883); On the Frontier (1884); Maruja (1885); 
The Crusade of the Excelsior (1887) ; A Phyllis of the 
Sierras (1888) ; Cressy (1889) ; From Sand HiU to Pine 
(1900) ; Under the Redwoods (1901). Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. (life in California and on the Pacific Coast.) 

S. Weir MitcheU (1829-). 

Hephziba Guinness (1880) ; Roland Blake (1886) ; Far in 
the Forest (1889); Char3,cteristics (1892), and sequel, 
Dr. North and His Friends (1900) ; The Autobiography 
of a Quack; The Case of George Dedlow (1900). (Real- 
ism.) Century Company. 

Subjects for Investigation. 

1. History as Literature. 

2. The Novel as Literature. 

3. American Colonial Life as Depicted in Fiction. 

4. The Novel of the Revolution. 

6. The Best American Historical Novel. 
6. The Place of Fiction in Historical Study, 
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sorrows, its inspirations and its shortcomings, its wisdom and its folly, 
the confidant of its soul. We cannot say that our own as yet suffices us, 
but I believe that he who stands, a hundred years hence, where I am 
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prosperous community ever devised or developed by man, will speak 
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for and aspire after, become a reality and a possession forever." — James 
Russell Lowell, Washington Inauguration Anniversary Address, " Our 
Literature." 



GENERAL REFERENCES. 

W. C. Bronson, A Short History of American Literature (Heath 
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LECrrXJRE I. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882). 

Biographical Sketch. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was bom in Portland, Maine. On 
his maternal side he traced his ancestry back to the Mayflower. He 
was a studious boy, correct and amiable in conduct. His early educa- 
tion was obtained at the Portland Academy. In 1821 he entered 
Bowdoin College, from which he graduated in 1825. Among his class- 
mates were J. S. C. Abbott and Nathaniel Hawthorne. At the request 
of his Alma Mater, Longfellow fitted himself abroad for the chair of 
modem languages at Bowdoin. Three years were spent in study and 
travel in France, Spain, Italy, and Germany. In 1829 he entered upon 
his professorial duties. In 1831 Longfellow married. After a second resi- 
dence in Europe, during which time his wife died, he returned to Amer- 
ica to become, in 1836, professor of Romance Languages at Harvard. 
The following year he took up his abode in the Craigie House, Cam- 
bridge, the seat of Washington's headquarters during the siege of 
Boston. This house was presented to Longfellow in 1843, by Mr. Nathan 
Appleton, of Boston, whose daughter the poet married the same year. 
Longfellow resigned his professorship at Harvard in 1854; only once 
during his service of nearly twenty years did he take a vacation of con- 
siderable length, when he made a visit to the Rhine. In 1861 he lost 
his second wife, who was fatally burned. Longfellow thereafter led a 
more secluded life. In May, 1868, he made a fourth trip to Europe, 
returning in September, 1869. He was greatly honored, both at home 
and abroad. Bowdoin conferred upon him the degree of LL. D., and 
likewise did Harvard, and Cambridge (England). Oxford conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. Something of the popu- 
larity of Longfellow's poems abroad may be gleaned from the fact that 
portions of his works were translated into seventeen foreign tongues. 
Longfellow was one of the original contributors to the AUanHc Monthly, 
He died at the age of seventy-five. In 1884 a bust of him was placed 
in Westminster Abbey near Chaucer's tomb. 

(3) 



Biographical References. 

Samuel Longfellow, Ldfe of Henry Wadsvxyrih Longfellow, vnth Ex- 
tracts from his Joumcds and Correspondence, 2 vols. (Ticknor & Co., 
1886) . Eric S. Robertson, Ldfe of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Lon- 
don, 1887). F. H. Underwood, Henry Wadsworth Lon^f fellow, a Bio- 
graphical Sketch (Osgood & Co., 1882). G. L. Austin, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, His Life, His Works, His Friendships (Lee & Shepard, 
1888). G. R. Carpenter, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Small, May- 
nard & Co., 1901). Final Memorials of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
edited by Samuel Longfellow (Ticknor & Co., 1887). Mrs. J. T. Fields, 
Authors and Friends (H. M. & Co.). T. W. Higginson, Henry Wada- 
worth Longfellow (Am. Men of Let.). 

Critical References. 

H. E. Scudder, The AH of Longfellow (H. & M., 1887). E. C. Sted- 
man. Poets of America (H. & M., 1885). Andrew Lang, Letters on Litr- 
erature (Longmans, 1889). G. W. Curtis, Literary and Social Essays 
(Harper, 1895). George McCrie, The Religion of Our Literature 
(London, 1876). E. A. Poe, Longfellow and Other Plagiarists. H. T. 
Griswold, Home Life of Great Authors, E. P. Whipple, Essays and 
Reviews. For list of magazine article and reviews of Longfellow's 
works, see Eric S. Robertson, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and 
Alfred H. Welsh, English Masterpiece Course. See also chapters on 
Longfellow in " General References" above. 

Author's Works. 

Outre-Mer, 1833, 1834. Hyperion, 1839. Voices of the Night, 1839. 
BaUads, and Other Poems, 1841. Poems on Slavery, 1842. Spanish 
Student, 1843. The Belfry of Bruges, and Other Poems, 1845. Evan- 
geline, 1847. Kavanagh, 1849. The Seaside and the Fireside, 1850. 
The Golden Legend, 1851. Hiawatha, 1855. The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, 1858. Tales of a Wayside Inn, 1863, 1872, 1873. Flower- 
de-Luce, 1867. Translation of Dante's Divina Commedia, 1867-1870. 
The New England Tragedies, 1868. The Divine Tragedy, 1871. Chris- 
tus, 1872. Three Books of Song, 1872. Aftermath, &c., 1873. The 
Masque of Pandora, and Other Poems, 1875. Keramos, and Other Poems, 
1878. UUima Thvle, 1880. In the Harbor, 1882. Michael Angdo, 
1883. 

Longfellow's Works are published complete in the Standard Library 
Edition, in 14 vols. (H. M. & Co.) . The most convenient one-volume 
edition of the poems is the Cambridge Edition (H. M. <& Co.). 
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Required Readinq. 

For those intending to take the University Extension examination^ 
the following works of Longfellow will be required: Voices of the Night, 
The Skeleton in Armour, The Wreck of the HesperuSf Excelsior, The 
Belfry of Bruges, The Bridge, The Songs and Sonnets, Evangeline, Hior 
watha, The Hanging of the Crane, Tales of a Wayside Inn, Part I. 

Lecture Outline. 

I. A Survey of American Poetry During the First Quarter 
of the l^ih Century, — Paucity of poetry in 18th and early 19th 
centuries. Causes producing this low tide in literature. — 
The dawn of poetic genius in America — Freneau, Payne, 
Woodworth, Drake, Halleck, and others of temporary fame. 
— ^William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878), America's first 
genuine poet. Thanatopsis, and its significance in our liter- 
ature. The standard of Bryant's early productions main- 
tained throughout his work. Bryant a nature poet (c/. 
Wordsworth), thoughtful, sustained, serene, sincere. A 
master of blank-verse. Approached greatness, though 
within narrow Umits. 

II. A Study of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. — ^America 
finds here her best representative of the poetic art. Other 
interests and literary attempts than that of poetry, — ^romances 
— essays — translations. Causes tending to establish Long- 
fellow as "the nation's poet " : 

a. Versatility in handling the various kinds of poetry, — 
lyric, baUad, sonnet, drama, epic,-and verse forms. 

6. Wide range of subject matter, — mediaeval, modem; 
domestic, foreign, international; legendary, historical; love, 
adventure, patriotism, slavery. 

c. Elements of universal interest, — human sympathy and 
sentiment, appealing to all classes and to all persons, old and 
yoimg; i. 6. to the common heart. A poet of the beautiful. 
Garity and simplicity. 

d. Well-balanced in combining thought, feeling, and art. 

6. The poems of Longfellow almost imiversally bear the 
Sftamp of culture, — a refined mind, study, delicacy, finish. 



III. Some Adverse Criticisms of Longfellow's Poetry.-^ 
Didacticisms in the early poems. ParaUeUsms. The charge 
of plagiarism. Lack of depth and imaginative insight. Arti- 
ficiality. 

IV. An Examen of Longfellow's Most Famxms Poems in 
View of the above Analysis. — ^The lyrics and sonnets, Evan- 
geline, HiavxjUha, Tales of a Wayside Inn, &c. 

V. Summ^ary of Longfellow as a Poet and Man of Letters. — 
The first to interest Americans in the study of Anglo-Saxon. 
The first to import the materials and culture of mediaeval 
romance, and mould them into an artistic form. His histori- 
cal agnificance in American poetry can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. The attraction of his stories and legendary lore, and 
the wonderful amenity of his language are the underlying 
causes of his popularity; while grace and simple melody, 
sincerity and genuine human sympathy, secure for Longfellow 
a safe place in American literature. 

Critical Appreciations. 

" It is an obvious truth in regard to the literary works of Longfellow, 
that while they would have been of value at any time and place, their 
worth to a new and unformed literature was priceless . . . 

"Longfellow rendered a service only secondary, in enriching and 
refining it and giving it a cosmopolitan culture, and an unquestioned 
standing in the literary courts of the civilized world. . . ." — ^T. W. 
Higginson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Am. Men of Letters), 261, 262. 

" He who has written verses that are committed to heart by millions 
for the gladdening of their lives, must have written much that is true 
poetry; . . . " — ^Eric S. Kobertson, Lije of Henry Wadsworth 
LongfeUow, p. 177. 

'' All his art, all his learning, all his melody, cannot accoimt for his 
extraordinary popularity, not only among his own countrymen and 
those who in other lands speak the language in which he wrote, but in 
foreign realms, where he could onl^ be read through the ground glass 
of a translation. It was in his choice of subjects that one source of the 
public favor with which his writings, more especially his poems, were 
received, obviously lay."— O. W. Holmes, Address before the Mass. 
Hist. Society, in Fined Memorials, p. 361. 

"His poetry is good rather than great." — ^J. N. Mcll wraith, A Book 
about LongfeUow, p. 164. 

" Upon the basis of universal suffrage Longfellow would doubtless be 
the most pQpular poet of our time, and perhaps of any time; for it is 



certain that his readers are more numerous than those of any poet ex- 
cept the Psabnist David." — F. H. Underwood, Henry Wadsworth LfOnff- 
feUow, p. 233. 

** Longfellow . . . seldom gives us new thoughts, but he puts 
our best thoughts into the best words with that high art which conceals 
itself. He cannot create, but he cannot touch without adorning. There 
is nothing in his works of the world-revealing insight of the deepest 
penetrating imagination; but from nature, man, and books he con- 
stantly throws new illimiinations on homely truth. . . . [His 
poems] enhance our joys, soften our sorrows, and mix like music with 
our toil, floating upwards in storm and cahn." — John Nichol, American 
lAterature, p. 196. 



LECTURE II. 
James Russell Lowell (1819-1891). 

Biographical Sketch. 

Lowell was bom in Cambridge, Mass., of distinguished ancestry. 
His grandfather, John Lowell, was a member of the Continental 
Congress and Chief Justice of the first U. S. Circuit Court. His father, 
a Unitarian minister, was a man of great literary culture. James 
Russell Lowell is supposed to have inherited his poetic temperament 
from his mother. In his home at Elmwood he imbibed much that 
found reflection in his life and literary productions. He disliked 
school routine, but had a great love of books. In 1834 he entered 
Harvard, taking his degree in 1838. He learned sufficient law to be 
admitted to the bar, but the profession had little in it to attract Lowell, 
who early manifested a preference for literature. Diuring most of the 
time he was supposed to be practicing law, he was reading and writing 
for periodicals. In 1843 he started The Pioneer, The following year 
he was married to Maria White, a woman of more than ordinary 
literary tastes and ability. Among other trials the death of LowelFs 
children, and that of his wife while abroad, added sorrows to his life, 
easily traced in some of his poems. He sought diversion in work, and 
his lectures on the English poets before the Lowell Institute (1855) 
tended to enhance his reputation. The same year he was appointed 
to succeed Longfellow in the professorship of Modem Languages at 
Harvard. This work gave him the opportunity to develop his literary 
and scholarly tastes. Lowell had an instinctive hatred for injustice 
of whatever form, and the slave problem brought out some of his 
most spirited poems. The influence of his wife also is seen in his 
anti-slavery productions. In 1$57 Lowell married for his second wife 
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Frances Dunlap. Aside from his professional duties, which were 
somewhat irksome, he was editor of the AUanbic Monthly from 1857 
to 1861, and of the North American Review from 1863 to 1872. His 
critical powers were largely developed in this editorial work. During 
all these years, from 1845 onwards, Lowell was writing poetry of various 
kinds, from The Vision of Sir Launfal to The Biglow Papers, Essen- 
tially a poet and scholar, Lowell was a man of affairs also, and was 
successively Minister to Spain (1877-1880) and Minister to England 
(1880-1885). Lowell was largely instrumental in drawing England 
and the United States into a closer relationship. His public services 
led to the production of some of his best literary and critical efforts. 
He was greatly honored both in America and in England. In 1873 
Oxford conferred upon him the degree of D. C.L., and in 1884 Harvard 
the degree of LL. D. The death of his wife in 1885 and the infirmities 
of age resulted in his own death in 1891. 

Biographical References. 

G. W. Curtis, James Russell Lowell, An Address (Harpers, 1892). 
F. H. Underwood, James Russell Lowell, A Biographical Sketch (Osgood 
& Co., 1882). H. E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell, A Biography 
(H. M. & Co., 1901). E. E. Brown, Life of James Russell Lowell 
(Werner, 1887). E. E. Hale, Jamss Russell Lowell and His Friends 
(H. M. & Co., 1899). J. L. and J. B. Gilder, Authors at Home (Cassell). 
W. D. Howells, Literary Friends and Acquaintance (Harpers, 1900). 
LowelVs Letters, 2 vols., ed. by C. E. Norton (Harpers, 1894). 

Critical References. 

Richard Gamett, Introduction to My Study Windows (London, 1886). 
F. H. Underwood, The Poet and the Man (Lee and Shepard, 1893), 
W. D. Howells, My Literary Passions (Harpers, 1895). 0. E. Wood- 
berry, Makers of Literature, Henry James, Essays in London and 
Elsewhere (Harpers, 1893). G. W. Curtis, Orations and Addresses, 
Vol. Ill (Harpers, 1894). William Watson, Lowell as a Critic (Mac- 
millan Co., 1893). E. C. Stedman, Poets of America (H. M. & Co., 
1885). H. R. Haweis, American Humourists (Chatto & Windus, 1883). 
For magazine articles see Alfred H. Welsh, English Masterpiece Course, 
See also "General References" above. 

Author's Works. 

Class Poem, 1838. A Year's Life, 1841. Poems, 1844. Conver- 
sations on Some of the Old Poets, 1845. The Vision of Sir Launfal, 1848. 
PoemSf 1848. A Fable for Critics^ 1848. Biglow Papers^ 1st Series, 



Ig48; 2d Series, 1867. Poems, 1849. Fireside Travels, 1864. Com- 
memoration Ode, 1865. Poetical Works, 1869. Under the Willows, 
1869. The Cathedral, 1869. Among My Books, 1st Series, 1870; 
2d Series, 1876. My Study Windows, 1871. Three Memorial Poems, 
1876. Democracy, and Other Addresses, 1887. Heartsease and Rue, 
1888. Political Essays, 1888. Latest Literary Essays and Addresses, 
1892. The Old English Dramatists, 1892. Letters, 1893. 

The complete works of Lowell are published in the Riverside Edition, 
12 vols. The complete poetical works are also published in the Cam- 
bridge, Cabinet, and Household Editions, each in one volimie. 

Required Reading. 

The University Extension examination on Lowell will comprise the 
following : 

Poems: The Present Crisis, Biglow Papers, The Courtin\ Indian 
Summer Reverie, To the Dandelion, Under the Willows, After the Burial, 
She Came and Went, The Channeling, The Vision of Sir Launfal, Com- 
memoration Ode. 

Prose: Abraham Lincoln, Democracy, and either My Garden Ac- 
guainiance or Among My Books. 

Lecture Outline. 

I. Inftuences Affecting LoweWs Work in Literature. — ^An- 
cestry, early education and surroundings (contrast Whittier). 
Residence at Elmwood. Marriage, and the slavery question. 
Travel abroad. Professorship at Harvard. The Atlantic 
Monthly. Minister to Madrid and St. James. 

II. Lowell as a Patriotic Writer. — Natural antipathy for 
injustice. Slavery a fit subject for righteous indignation. 
Moral sincerity and poetic power brought out by the attempts 
to extend slavery (see The Present Crisis). Patriotism with 
Lowell a genuine sentiment aroused by concrete examples 
(see Abraham Lincoln, and Commemoration Ode). 

III. Lowell the Humorist and Satirist. — ^An examination of 
Biglow Papers, Fable for Critics, What Mr. Robinson Thinks, 
etc. Best effects secured through turn of phrase, unexpected 
rhymes (c/. Hudibras), Yankee dialect, biting sarcasm, odd 
figures, extravagant whims and incongruities, a sparkling wit 
and a racy style, — and, above all, by hard common sense and 
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« 

flashes of perennial truths. Lowell and Holmes compared as 
hmnorists. 

IV. Lowell the Lyric Poet, — ^Too analytical, too obscure in 
thought and allusion, too careless in use of figures of speech 
to take first rank as a lyrist. Spontaneity and melody 
lacking. Some exceptions. Allegory and didacticisms ob- 
trude too frequently. Over- weighted thought forbids fluency 
and luminosity. But in Lowell's best verse the first essentials 
of poetry are present in no small degree, — sincerity, passion, 
imagination (c/. The Dandelion^ The Changeling^ Under the 
Willows, After the Burial , Rhoectcs) . The Vision of Sir Launfal 
as representing Lowell's highest art as a poet. 

V. Lowell the Essayist and Critic, — Range and depth of 
interest in men and aflfairs, in books and in learning. Variety 
of subject matter and expression equaled only by vigor of 
mind and wholesomeness of spirit. Conscious faults : obscuri- 
ties, vagaries, anticlimaxes, puns and even coarsenesses 
thrust into thoughts and feelings of finest texture; careless 
style and structure, disciu^veness, lack of restraint. How- 
ever, on the whole, our best body of prose works. 

VI. Lowell as Americans Greatest Man of Letters, — Range 
of and desire for learning. Philosophic thought. Manly 
sincerity. The problems of life and death. Poet of freedom, 
of nature, and of human natxu'e. A vigorous optimism. A 
dominant personality. A cosmopolitan spirit. Vastness of 
literary production. A thoroughly "literary" man. 

Critical Appreciations. 

" Few Americans know how to use the classics with due reticence : 
Mr. Lowell constantly abuses them. His pages are perpetually pesterea 
with schoolboy commonplaces, . . . and confused by atistractions 
. . . more bombastic than metaphysical. Few of his ballads are 
wanting in fine lines; but most of them are spoilt by incongruities. 
. . . " — John Nichol, American Literature, p. 223. 

" He is, indisputably, a poet, but, . . . more of a philosopher 
than a singer. And he is a poet of nature, with this addition, that 
when he sees a landscape he paints, and, at the same time, looks 
through it, and perceives its true significance and its ideal relations."— 
F. H. Underwood, The Poet and the Man, p. 98. 
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"... a poet who is our most brilliant and learned critic and 
who has given us our best native idyl, our best and most complete 
work in (Salectic verse, and the noblest heroic ode that America has 
produced, — each and all ranking with the first of their kinds of English 
literature of the modem time." — ^E.-C. Stedman, Poets of America, 
p. 347. 

" His genius was an instrument that responded in affluent harmony 
to the power that made him a humorist and that made him a poet, 
and appointed him rarely to be quite either alone." — ^W. D. HoweUs, 
Literary Friends and Acquaintance, p. 250. 

"His literary sense was a constituent part of all his thinking and 
feeling, adding to everything that he wrote an artistic quality without 
in the least diminishing the mipression of earnestness and sincerity." — 
W. C. Bronson, A Short History of American Literature^ p. 249. 

" In a liberal sense^ and somewhat as Emerson stands for American 
thought, the poet Lowell has become our representative man of 
letters." — ^E. C. Stedman, Poets of America^ p. 304. 



LECTURE III. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882). 

BioGRAPHiCAi. Sketch. 

Bom at Boston, the son of a clergyman whose ancestors for six 
generations had been clergymen, all of them men of sterling character. 
Ralph Waldo's father died when the former was but eight years old. 
The boy's mother was left in straitened circumstances, and the son was 
inured to hardships from the start. (See Angels of Toil and WarU,) 
His aunt, a woman of strong intellect and devout spirit, was a great 
influence in moulding his character. He was quiet and studious at 
school, caring little for sports, and showing no special talent or genius. 
Working his way through college, he took his degree in 1821. After a 
short and by no means brilliant experience in school-teaching, Emerson 
took up the study of divinity, and was appointed to preach at the 
Second Church in Boston, 1829. About this time he was married, but 
his wife died in 1831. Owing to certain scruples concerning the formal 
side of religion, Emerson left his charge in Boston in 1832, and the 
same year sailed for Europe owing to declining health. Abroad he 
met a niunber of men of letters, particularly Thomas Carlyle, with 
whom he established a lifelong friendship. (See Correspondence of 
Emerson and Carlyle.) In 1833 Emerson began his long lecture career. 
In 1835 he married a second time, and settled at Concord for the rest 
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of his long and useful life. His time and interests were devoted to 
lecturing, studying, and outdoor life with nature. One of the early 
results of this sort of existence appeared in the volume entitled Nature, 
1836. Simultaneous with the publication of this work the Transcen- 
dental Club was organized. In 1837 Emerson delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society his famous American Scholar, *' our intellectual 
Declaration of Independence." An address the following year before 
the divinity class at Harvard served to establish Emerson at the head 
of philosophical thinkers in America. The Essays, first series, came 
out in 1841, the second series in 1844. From this time on, Emerson 
continued to lecture in various parts of the United States, in England 
and in Ireland, and produced nvunerous essays and poems. In 1872 
Emerson's house at Concord was burned, his neighbors sent him to 
Europe for a much-needed rest, and rebuilt his residence while he was 
away. On his return, his friends met him in procession. To within a 
year of his death Emerson continued to read and lecture before the 
public. He died April 27, 1882, and lies buried in the Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, Concord, near Thoreau and Hawthorne. 

BlOQRAPHICAL REFERENCES. 

J. E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Em^rson^, 2 vols. (H. M. & Co., 
1887). O. W. Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (in American Men of 
Letters) . John Albee, Remembrances of Emerson (Grafton Press, 1901) . 
C. J. Woodbury, Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson (Baker & Taylor Co., 
N. Y.). G. E. Woodberry, Ralph Waldo Emerson (in English Men of 
Letters). E. W. Emerson, Emerson in Concord. Correspondence of 
Carlyle and Emerson (Osgood, 1883). E. E. Hale, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Brown & Co., 1899). R. Gamett, Life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (in Great Writer Series). A. Ireland, A Biographical Sketch, 
Personal Recollections of His Visits to England (Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., 1882). Letters and Passages from Letters to a Friend (1838-1863), 
ed. by C. E. Norton (H. M. & Co., 1899). 

Critical References. 

G. W. Cooke, Ralph Waldo Emerson (H. M. & Co., 1900). F. B. 
Sanborn, editor. The Genius and Character of Emerson (Osgood, 1885). 
A. Bronson Alcott, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Cupples & Hurd). A. H. 
Guernsey, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Appleton, 1881) . Julian Hawthorne, 
Emerson as an American (in Confessions and Criticisms, Ticknor, 1887). 
J. B. Crozier, The Religion of the Future (London, 1880). John Bur- 
roughs, Emerson and the Superlative (Osgood, 1882). Joel Benton, 
Emerson as a Poet (Holbrook, 1883). E. P. Whipple, American Literal 
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tare and Other Papers (Ticknor, 1887). John Morley, Emerson, An 
Essay (Macm. Co., 1884). Matthew Arnold, Discourses in America 
(Macm., 1885). W. F. Dana, Optimism of Emerson (Cupples, 1886). 
H. E. Scudder, Men and Letters (H. M. & Co., 1887). J. J. Chapman, 
Emerson and Other Essays (Scrib., 1898). G. W. Curtis, Literary and 
Social Essays (Harper, 1895). O. B. Frothingham, TranscendenicUism 
in New England. Justin Winsor, Memorial History of Boston, Vol. Ill, 
article on " Unitarianism in Boston," by Andrew P. Peabody. 

Author's Works. 

Good-bye Proud World, 1824. Nature, 1836. Essays, 1st Series, 
1841; 2d Series, 1844. Poems, 1847. Miscellanies, 1849. Repre- 
sentative Men, 1850. English Traits, 1856. Conduct of Life, 1860. 
May-Day and Other Pieces, 1867. Society and Solitude, 1870. Letters 
and Social Aims, 1876. Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, 1883. 
Natural History of the Intellect, 1893 (reprinted from Dial), 

Emerson's works are published in the Riverside Edition, 12 vols. 
The complete poetical works are published in one volume in the 
Household Edition. 

Required Reading. 

Students intending to take the Extension examination will be held 
responsible for the following : 

a. Essays: Self -Reliance, Compensation, Heroism, Circles, Spiritual 
Laws, Oversold, Character, Manners, 

b. One of the following : Nature, Conduct of Life, Representative Men, 
Society and Solitude, 

c. Poems: Each and All, The Problem, Rhodora, Woodnotes, The 
Humble Bee, The Snow-Storm, Days, Monadnock, and the Threnody, 

Lecture Outline. 

I. Reactionary "Movements" at the Beginning of the 19th 
Century. 

a. The spirit of literary and political revolution in England 
from 1790 to 1832. The philosophy of Kiant versus that of 
Locke. Influence on thought reflected through Fichte, Hegel 
and others. Coleridge and Carlyle as representing the 
reaction. 

b. The revolt in America against the Genevan doctrine of 
salvation. Unitarianism. Conscience, not dogma, the creed 
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of the new faith. Belief in the inherent goodness of humanity. 
Spiritual freedom the watchword of the Unitarians. 

c. Idealism the natural consequence, a transcending the 
knowledge of human experience, and coming face to face with 
the infinite. Intuition versiis authority in the discovery and 
recognition of God; spirit versus intellect in determining 
questions of right and wrong. 

d. Individualism, — free thought, free expression, the essence 
of this attitude of mind. 

II. Emerson as the Leading Exponent of Transcendentalism 
in New England. 

a. As minister of the gospel. Attitude towards the forms 
of religion — Lord's Supper, public prayer, etc. His views 
respecting Christ as the Redeemer of the race. Attitude 
towards other religions and other teachers. 

6. As lecturer and essayist. Lectures and essays repre- 
sentative of Emerson's transcendentalism. Individualism 
the core and constant element (c/. Sdf -Reliance, Circles, 
Nature, etc.). Emerson affirmative rather than demon- 
strative. Essays lack structural unity. They are imper- 
sonal, ideal, sometimes obscure, always dignified, stimulating, 
concise, at times subtly himiorous, often contain surpassing 
beauty in thought and expression. 

c. As poet. Two distinct classes of poems. Nature poems 
spontaneous, even melodious, at times (c/. Woodnotes, Humble 
Bee, etc.). The philosophical poems resemble the essays, in 
them moral and spiritual thought taking precedence of poetic 
form, often resulting in terseness and crudity, as well as lack 
of clearness and passion. Melody and harmony not always 
wanting. 

d. Summary of Emerson's works. — Hyperbole, apparent 
incoherence and contradiction, unscientific, imappreciative of 
sensuous art; but sincere, serene, pure, exalted, optimistic. 
Not a great intellect, hardly a great man of letters, but a 
great soul with a "high seriousness," a noble, inspiring 
teacher, our greatest moral and spiritual guide in American 
literature. 
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III. Other Manifestations of Transcendentalism in New 
England, Henry David Thoreau. — Influence of Emerson on 
Thoreau. The latter not a disciple of the former. Thoreau's 
philosophy of life frequently misimderstood, owing to his 
eccentricities. The ethical and economic significance of 
Walden. Love of nature of primary importance in attempting 
to understand and appreciate Thoreau. Thoreau a poet- 
naturaUst fiUed with the Uterary spirit. Inferior to Emerson 
in spiritual insight, he was original, and has a secure place 
in American literature. 

Critical Appreciations. 

"... one of the legitimate poets, Emerson, in my opinion, is 
not. His poetry is interesting, it makes one think; but it is not the 
poetry ci one df the bom poets. . . . Emerson has passages of 
noble and pathetic eloquence ... * he has passages of shrewd 
and felicitous wit^ he has crisp epigram; he has passages of exquisitely 
touched observations of nature. Yet he is not a great writer; nis style 
has not the requisite wholeness of good tissue. . . . Emerson 
cannot, I think, be called a great philosophical writer. He cannot 
build. ... He is the friend and aider of those who wovdd live in 
the spirit.'* — ^Biatthew Arnold, Discotaraes in America, pp. 153, 161, 
162, 179. 

"Those who are grateful to Mr. Emerson, as many of us are, for 
what they feel to be most valuable in their culture, or perhaps I should 
say in their impulse, are grateful not so much for any direct teachings 
of his as for that inspiring lift which only genius can give, and without 
which all doctrine is chafT"— J. R. Lowell, " Emerson the Lecturer," in 
Literary Essays, 1, 358. 

''His poetry is elemental, it has the rock beneath it in the eternal 
laws on which it rests. . . . He lives in the highest atmosphere 
of thought." — O. W. Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (in American Men 
of Letters), pp. 340, 341. 

" As a poet he often takes strange liberties with the established laws 
of rh^e and rhythm; even his images are occasionally enigmas; but 
he still contrives to pour through his verse a flood and rush of inspirar 
tion not often perceptible in the axiomatic sentences of his most 
splendid prose." — E. r, Whipple, American Literature, p. 297. 

"His works are all one single attack on the vice of the age, moral 
cowardice. He assails it not by raili^s and scorn, but by positive 
and stimulating suggestion."— J. J. Chapman, Emerson and Other 
Essays, p. 29. 

"A poet in spirit, if not always in form." — ^A. Bronson Alcott, 
Emerson, Philosopher and Seer, p. 312. 
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LECTURE IV. 
Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849). 

Biographical Sketch. 

Poe's birthplace was Boston. His parents, the father an actor and 
the mother an English actress, died when their son was two years old. 
Poe was adopted by Mr. Allan, a well-to-do gentleman of Richmond, 
Va., who took him to England for five years and sent him to school, at 
the age of seven, near London. His surroundings here made a deep 
impression upon Poe, and out of them later came suggestions for 
portions of the story of WiUiam Wilson. Poe was a brilliant and 
beautiful boy, but untrained and imrestrained by his too indulgent 
foster-parents. In 1820 the Allans returned to Virginia, where Poe 
continued his education, entering the University of Virginia in 1826; 
but gambling debts caused his removal and almost a final break with 
Mr. Allan, who was now as harsh as he had been indulgent. Poe 
rebelled, wandered off to Boston and tried to live by his pen. In 1827 
his first verses were published. But he who had been used to luxury 
found the way hard. He enlisted in the army the same year. A final 
effort of his guardian secured Poe's release from army service, and 
admission for him to West Point, 1830. Military discipline and routine 
were distasteful to Poe, and he, perhaps intentionally, brought about 
his dismissal in 1831. Henceforth, cut off from his guardian, Poe's 
life was a struggle with poverty. He found he could not live by verse, 
and so commenced to write short stories, winning a prize of one hundred 
dollars from the Saturday Visitor for a story entitled A MS, Found in 
a Bottle, This brought him some journalistic work, and though suc- 
cessful in the many subsequent efforts he made, habits of drink and 
extravagance brought poverty and defeat. In 1831 Poe was living in 
Baltimore with his aunt, Mrs. Clemm, whose daughter, a girl of thirteen, 
Poe married in 1836. In Richmond he was editor of The Southern 
Literary Messenger, 1835-1837. From 1839 to 1840 he edited the 
Gentleman's Magazine in Philadelphia, and from 1841 to 1842 he was 
editor of Graham's Magazine; later, in New York, he was editor and 
finally owner of The Broadway Journal (1845). Along with a great 
amount of journalistic hackwork on various magazines and papers, 
Poe produced many original stories and some remarkable poems. In 
1847 Poe's child- wife died, whom he had tenderly loved. Poe was 
taken ill with brain fever, from which he never recovered fully. He 
died from the results of drink in Baltimore, 1849. 
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Biographical References. 

G. E. Woodbeny, Life of Edgar Allan Poe (Am. Men of Letters, 1885). 
R. W. Griswold, Memoir of Edgar Allan Poe (in his edition of Poe's 
Works, Vol. Ill, Redfield, 1850). W. F. Gill, lAfe of Edgar Allan Poe 
(Chatto & Windus, 1877). R. H. Stoddard, '* Memoir" (in edition of 
Poe's Works, 1874). E. L. Didier, Life of Poe (in his edition of Poe's 
Works, 1876). Selections from Poe^s Correspondence {Century Mago' 
frine, Aug.-Oct., 1894). D. G. Mitchell, American Lands and Letters 
(Scrib., 1899). 

Critical References. 

Leslie Stephens, Hours in a Library, 1st Series. E. C. Stedman, 
Poets of America (H. M. & Co., 1885). Andrew Lang, Poe^s Poetry 
(prefixed to edition of Poe's Poetry, 1881). Andrew Lang, Letters to 
Dead Authors (Scrib., 1893). T. W. Higginson, Short Studies of Ameri- 
can Authors (Lee and Shepard, 1886) . Sarah H. Whitman, Poe and His 
Critics (New York, 1860). W. L. Cross, "The Renovation of Gothic 
Romance," in The DeveUypment of the English Novel (Macm. Co., 1899). 
Consult Stedman and Woodberry's edition of Poe's Works, Vol. X, 
pp. 267-281, for Poe bibliography. 

Author's Works. 

Tamerlane and Other Poems, 1827. Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane and Minor 
Poems, 1829. Poems, 1831 The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, 
1838. Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, 1840. Tales, 1845. The 
Raven, and Other Poems, 1845. Eureka, a Prose Poem, 1848. Annabel 
Lee, 1849. The Bells, 1849. On Critics and Criticism, 1850. The 
Poetic Principle, 1850. 

The standard edition of Poe's complete works is edited by Stedman 
and Woodbeny, 10 vols. (Stone & Kimball, 1894-95). 

Required Reading. 

The examination, for those intending to receive the certificate of 
the University Extension, will cover the following works of Poe: All 
the Tales mentioned in the "Lecture Outline" below, except II, c. 
(Tales of horror), and the poems, Israfel, To Helen, To One in Paradise, 
The Haunted Palace, The City in the Sea, Annabel Lee, Eleonora, The 
Bells, Ulalume, and The Raven, 

Lecture Outline. 

I. Personal Characteristics and Temperament of the Boy and 
Man. — Elements, hereditary and acquired, affecting the suc- 
cess of Poe in life and as a man of letters. The autobiographi- 
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cal note in his works (c/. William Wilson, Eleonora, Legeia, 
etc.). The a-moral tendencies of youth, as reflected in the 
tales and poems. Love of beauty the overruling passion of 
the man and of the writer. The habit of inebriety, and the 
probable efiFect upon the imagination (c/. The Raven,. Masque 
of the Red Deaih, etc.). Effects of the study of the romancers 
of horror — Godwin, Hoffman, Brown, etc. Poe and the 
English romantic poets. A residuum not to be explained by 
the accidents of birth, training, and study. 

II. The Prose Tales of Poe, — Genealogy of the short story, 
A type from early antiquity. Its 19th century form and 
significance. Other American contributors to the genus, — 
Irving, Hawthorne, Bret Harte, etc. Poe the greatest artist 
within the limits of his field. Intellect and imagination the 
dominant qualities in Poe's Tales, For purposes of study, 
the Tales may be divided, according as the one or the other 
quality (intellect or imagination) assumes the leading interest, 
as follows: 

a. Tales of Mystery, — ^Ingenious solution of some complex 
situation the leading m^tif. Stories of the detective species 
included here, — The Gold Bug, The Murders of the Rvs Morgue, 
The Purloined Letter, 

b. Tales of a Fictitious Scientific Nature. — ^Depend for their 
success upon the shrewdness of the author in infusing feasi- 
bility into a pseudo-scientific principle, and the thrilling 
narrative woven through the scientific assumptions. The 
Descent into the Maelstrom and The Balloon Hoax as repre- 
sentatives of this class. 

c. Tales of Horror, — Narrative and mystery made to sub- 
serve the single end — ^terror (c/. the English and Continental 
school of terror). The Black Cat, The Tell-Tale Heart, etc. 

d. Tales of Conscience Analysis, — ^Not a psychological 
analysis for moral effects such as we find in George Eliot and 
Hawthorne. Poe's imagination at its height in these tales, 
beauty is instilled into or out of the substance of the terrible. 
The climax of Poe's art. The imreal is cast in symbolic 
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outline on the canvas of the real. The conscience is made to 
assume the analytic power of divorcing self from self and to 
view itself in fear and trembling for the sole sake of the eflFect. 
Abstract terrors are allegorized and made to cast their 
shadows amidst fearful magnificence. Will force is made 
superior to death, and the immaterial and supernatural cross 
the borderland of the natural without seeming absurd. — 
William Wilson (cf. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde), The TeU-Tale 
Heart, Masqiie of the Bed Death, Legeia, and Fall of the House 
of Usher. 

III. Characteristics and Significance of Poe^s Tales. — ^The 
apparent methods in the application of his imagination to 
the horrible for the purpose of effect, — the union of the 
grotesque and the hideous, the blending of terror and pity 
for an artistic climax, psychological analysis of abnormal 
conditions for the sake of holding the attention, ingenious 
speculation, intense application of the imagination, absence 
of definite setting (time, and place) for the purpose of pro- 
ducing weirdness, the fusing of wraith-like characters with 
beauty and horror and awe. The absence of impure moral 
taint should be noted also. Charm of language, gorgeous 
descriptions, vividness of scenes, and imified structure com- 
mand for the prose tales a high place as works of art. Not 
ethical, but aesthetical. 

rV. Poe's Verse. — Poe's theory of poetry. The Poetic 
Principle (cf. Wagner and Lanier). Poe a new force in 
American poetry. Beauty and melody of his lyric verse. 
Contain elements similar to the Tales, though devoid of 
horror. The witchery of his poetry, like that of his prose, 
to be accoimted for only on the grounds of genius. The 
refrain, repetend, parentheses, and other devices not invented 
by Poe, nor does his greatness as a poet depend on these. 
Defects not to be overlooked — ^mechanical at times, obscure, 
lacks thought and spirit. Melody, variety of verse form, and 
a bewitching '^ atmosphere'! the essential qualities. 
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Critical Appreciations. 

"... though he was a subtle analyst he was not a profound 
reasoner. His greatness lay in his imaginative work — ^his tales and 
his poems. . . . Beyond all question, whatever Poe lacked — and 
he lacked many things — he possessed the two fundamental attributes 
of a poet, melody and imagination, in a supreme degree." — ^A. G. 
Newcomer, American Literature, pp. 118, 124. 

" There comes Poe, with his ' Raven,' like ' Barnaby Rudge,' 
Three-fifths of him genius, and two-fifths sheer fudge." 

J. R. Lowell, A Fable for the Critics, 1848. 

"My firm conviction that widely as the fame of Poe has already 
spread, and deeply as it is already rooted, in Europe, it is even now 
growing wider and striking deeper as time advances; . . . " — ^Alger- 
non Charles Swinbxime. 

" Within the circumscribed limits of the short story, Poe was con- 
summate artist when he chose to be. . . . None of the nineteenth 
century novelists after Jane Austen, and none of Poe's contemporaries 
except Hawthorne, wrought with so great care. ... Nothing is 
more remarkable . . . than his ability to interest permanently 
without an appeal to the moral nature. Of all his tales, not more than 
five lay any pretense whatever to this appeal, and even in these 
instances the attention is won by his melodrama or superb imagina- 
tion." — ^W. L. Cross, The Development of the English Novel, pp. 162, 163. 

" Poe is a kind of Hawthorne and delirium tremens. What is exquis- 
itely fanciful and airy in the cenuine artist is replaced in his rival by 
an attempt to overpower us oy dabblin^s in tne charnel-house and 
prurient appeals to our fears of the horribly revolting. . . . We 
require some kind of spiritual ablution to cleanse our minds of his 
disgusting images." — Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library, 1st Series. 

" . . . it must be said, that in his pages . , . there is no 
lewdness; no beastly double-meanings, not a line to pamper sensual 
appetites: he is as clear and cool as Arctic mornings." — D. G. Mitchell, 
American Lands and Letters, p. 399. 



LECTURE V. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864). 

Biographical Sketch. 

Born at Salem, Mass. His ancestors were busy men of affairs. 
His father was a sea-captain and some of the earlier Hawthornes had 
been soldiers. One had been a judge in the days when New England 
Puritans believed in witches, and in his judicial capacity had passed 
sentence upon one charged with knowledge of the black art. A remi- 
niscence of the circumstance forms the suggestion for the House of 
Seven Gables. Nathaniel's father died in 1808, alter which his mother 
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went into a lifelong retirement. In 1813 she removed with her three 
children to an estate in Maine. Here Hawthorne's early youth was 
passed roaming the woods and indulging his love of solitude and 
nature. From private schools and tutors he received his preparation 
for college, entering Bowdoin College, 1821, and graduating in 1825. 
Among his college classmates were Franklin Pierce, Horatio Bridge 
and H. W. Longfellow. After his graduation Hawt.home again went 
into seclusion at Salem, Mass., spending many years in quiet thought 
alone in his room and walking out by night. He scarcely saw the 
members of his own household, who were also fond of solitude. Haw- 
thorne received little encouragement from the public in his literary 
career,and not until repeated efforts did his first stories find a publisher. 
The success of Twice-Told Tales drew him somewhat out of his seclusion, 
and his writings paved the way for an acquaintance with Sophia 
Peabody, who became his wife in 1842 and a true companion of his 
solitude. Three children were bom to them. In 1841 he had tried 
the experiment at Brook Farm, but gave it up and settled in the 
Old Manse at Concord, Mass., for four years. The year 1846 finds him 
Surveyor of Customs at Salem, Mass., from which experience, irksome 
though it was, he found materials for The Scarlet Letter. This same 
year he published Mosses from an Old Manse, the fruits of his life at 
Concord. The following years of his life were productive in literature. 
Among his books are the BliihedaU Romance, the outcome of his stay 
at Brook Farm, and The Marble Faun, inspired by a visit to Italy 
(1858-59). He was Consul at Liverpool 1853-57. In 1860, after 
another trip to England, he returned to his house, the " Wayside," at 
Concord, which had been his home since 1852. He undertook more 
literary work, but his daughter Una*s death and his own failing health 
caused him to leave some of it imfinished. He died at Plymouth, 
N. IT., whither he had gone for his health, 1864. He was buried at 
Concord. 

BlOGBAFHICAL REFERENCES. 

Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife, 2 vols. (H. M. 
& Co., 1884). Henry James, Jr., Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne (in Eng. 
Men of Letters). M. D. Conway, Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne (in 
Great Writer Series). G. E. Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthorne (in 
Am. Men of Letters, 1902). Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Memories of 
Hawthorne (EL. M. & Co., 1897). Horatio Bridge, Personal Recol- 
lections of Hawthorne (Harpers, 1893). 

Critical References. 

J. T. Fields, Yesterdays with Authors (H. M. & Co., 1871). E. P. 
Whipple, Character and Characteristic Men (Osgood, 1866). G. P. 
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Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne (Osgood, 1876). Leslie Stephen, 
Hours in a Library, Vol. I (Putnams, 1894). R. H. Hutton, Essays 
Theological and Ldterary (Strahan, 1871). G. W. Curtis, I/Uerary and 
Social Essays (Harpers, 1895). G. B. Smith, Poets and Novelists 
(Appleton, 1875). T. W. Higginson, Short Studies in American 
AuOujrs (Lee and Shepard, 1886). W. D. Howells, My LUerary 
Passions (Harpers, 1895). 

Author's Works. 

Fanshawe, 1828. Tvrice-Told Tales, 1st Series, 1837; 2d Series, 1842. 
Grandfather^ s Chair, 1841, 1842. Biographical Stories for Children, 
1842. Mosses from an Old Manse, 1846. The Scarlet Letter, 1850. 
The House of the Seven Gables, 1851. True Stories from History and 
Biography, 1851. A Wonder Book, 1851. The Snoatv Image and Other 
Tales, 1851. The Blithedaie Romance, 1852. Life of Franklin Pierce, 
1852. Tanglewood Tales, 1853. The Marble Faun, 1860. Our Old 
Home, 1863. The DoUiver Romance, 1864. American Note Books, 
1868. English Note Books, 1870. French and Italian Note Books, 
1872. Septimius Felton, 1872. Tales from the White Hills, 1877. 
Dr. Grimshawe*s Secret, 1883. 

Hawthorne's complete works are published in the Riverside Edition 
in 12 vols. 

Required Reading. 

The University Extension examination will cover the following works 
of Hawthorne: Tales from the White HiUs, The Snow Image, The Old 
Manse, Scarlet Letter, and The House of the Seven Gables, All of these 
are published in numerous convenient (and cheap) editions, as well as 
in the standard edition. 

Lecture Outline. 

I. Hereditary and Early Life Influences, — ^Hawthorne's 
ancestry. Puritanism and witchcraft. Boyhood of Nathaniel 
spent in comparative retirement. Preparation for college. 
Mistakes regarding Hawthorne's temperament. After gradu- 
ating, a period of seclusion and solitude. Hawthorne and the 
Brook Farm experiment (see Am, Note Books, and Blithedaie 
Romance). Personal traits of Hawtho?^n3 as reflected in his 
romances. 

II. From Fanshawe to the Scarlet Letter (1828-1850). — ^Haw- 
thorne a man of single definite aim. How his Puritanic 
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tendencies reinforced this aim. The influence on him of the 
mystery-and-terror school of writers. Hawthorne not an 
imitator of these; he added to his work a spiritual insight 
and human interest. Difficulty attending the publication of 
.the first tales. TtDice-Told Tales (1837). life in the Salem 
Custom House, and the inception of The Scarlet Letter. 

in. The Scarlet Letter, — ^The greatest imaginative and 
spiritual work of art that has yet appeared in American 
literature. Evil, in the Puritanic sense, with its effects on 
the soul, Hawthorne's theme. Wholesomeness and depth of 
impression of Ths Scarlet Letter. Though Puritanic in spirit, 
Hawthorne was a true artist and approached his problem 
through an imaginative medium. In the treatment and 
development of the plot the author's magic eludes us. The 
discernible elements: a romantic setting, opposition and 
juxtaposition of light and shade in moral relations (Dimmes- 
dale and Hester, Chillingsworth and Dimmesdale, Hester and 
Pearl, etc.), blending of the borderlands of the natural and 
preternatural, subtle f oreshadowings and imperceptible transi- 
tions, masterly handling of delicate relations, beauty of style, 
abiding human interests. Plot interest secondary to the 
psychological analysis. A study of the characters reveals 
Hawthorne's moral intent. 

IV. Hawthome^s other Romances and Tales. — His relation to 
the development of the short story. Leading characteristics 
of the tales similar to those of the longer romances. — House of 
Seven Gables. A reminiscence of an ancestral episode pro- 
jected into the spiritual world. A delicately but perfectly 
constructed story. The climax and other great incidents of 
the book. Use of contrast and sjonbolism. All in all the 
effect of the romance is cheerful and elevating. — The Blithedale 
Romance. Less imaginative, less infused with the informing 
spirit than the other romances. An echo of Brook Farm. — 
The Marble Faun. Even more ambitious in range of thought, 
surpassing in ideal beauty The Scarlet Letter. Subtleties less 
clearly mastered and the development less forceful and 
sustained. 
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V. General Estimate of Hawthorne^ s Work. — ^Thought, spirit, 
and the artistic sense in perfect harmony. Though the special 
phase (the supernatural as evinced in witchcraft, heredity, 
alchemy, etc.) which Hawthorne's idealism assumed was a 
necessarily Umited one, the intensity with which it was 
worked upon, the success in humanizing the spirit world, — in 
harmonizing the outer and inner Ufe, — and the detailed 
beauty of the execution, combine to place Hawthorne in the 
first rank of 19th century authors. 

Critical Appreciations. 

" The novelty of Hawthorne's work is in his treatment. Like 
Shakespeare, he offers only a partial explanation of his unusual phe- 
nomena or none at all. . . . The supernatural world was with 
Hawthorne but the inner world of the conscience." — ^W. L. Cross, 
Development of the English Novel, p. 164. 

" Of all our writers the least imitative, the most surely individual. 
The circumstances of his life combined with the sensitiveness of his 
nature to make his individuality indigenous. Beyond any one else 
. . . he expressed the deepest temper of that New England race 
which brought him forth." — Barrett Wendell, A Literary History of 
America, p. 435. 

"Hawthorne is pre-eminent among imaginative writers for the 
number and originality of his plots, his only equal in this respect, 
perhaps, being Robert Browning." — M. D. Conway, Life of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, p. 71. 

"The 'Scarlet Letter' is not alone an interpretation of personality. 
It is the first suggestion and forerunner of the Novel of Purpose and 
of the Novel of rroblem. It is the convincing proof of the greatness 
of the art of Hawthorne that the 'Scarlet Letter' is thus at once a 
presentation and a prophecy." — F. H. Stoddard, The Evolution of 
the English Novel, p. 83. 

" Probably in no one point is Hawthorne's peculiarity so obviously 
marked as in the persistency with which he clings to a physical image, 
vividly impressing it upon the mind, like a text which gathers atmos- 
phere and discloses significance under the special treatment of the 
preacher. . . . This power of such an object to become the 
medium of thought and emotion as well as to convey merely allegorical 
meaning he gradually discovered; and doubtless he especially valued 
its function to afford by its crude definiteness a balance to the tenuous 
and impalpable, the vagueness, refinement and mystery, to which it 
is the complement, in his art; he gains reality by its presence for what 
else, as a whole, might seem too insubstantial, too much a part of that 
shadow world in which he dreaded to dwell altogether." — George E. 
Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthorne, pp. 143, 144 
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LECTURE VI. 
Walt Whitman (1819-1892). 

BiooRAPHicAii Sketch. 

Whitman was bom at West Hills, L. I., May 31, 1819. He attended 
school until he was thirteen years of age, when he was apprenticed to 
the printer's trade. Whitman's education never went beyond the 
elementary schools, so far as the formal side of learning is concerned. 
Like Whittier, he was a self-made man, as may be seen from his habits 
of life and his characteristic works, both in action and in letters. 
Much of his youth was spent in close contact with the rush and bustle 
of the American metropolis, with workingmen of all ranks and callings, 
with ferry-boat hands, and the life which such surroundings furnished. 
Thus an acquaintanceship and sympathy with toiling fellow-men and 
a knowledge of the sea at first hand was formed, which blended to 
constitute the essential principle of his life and of his verse. But the 
busy haunts of men did not prevent Whitman from learning the value 
of good books. He found time to read carefully. Homer, Shakespeare, 
Scott, The Arabian Nights, Ossian, Aeschylus, and others, but especially 
the Bible. In 1836-37 he was a printer in New York City, then taught 
school for two or three years. In 1839-40 he published a paper. The 
Long Islander J at Huntington, L. I. The next eight years were spent 
in New York and Brooklyn as printer, writer, and public speaker. 
(Whitman essayed first to write when only twelve years of age.) He 
edited the Brookljm Daily Eagle in 1847-48. The following year he 
made a trip through the West and South, serving, for a short time, 
on the staff of the New Orleans Daily Crescent j and returned home by 
way of the Great Lakes and Canada. A varied life was spent for the 
next six or seven years — carpenter, printer, editor, author. In 1856 
Whitman brought out his Leaves of Grass, doing the work of the 
compositor with his own hands. Soon after the outbreak of the Civil 
Wai, the serious illness of his brother (caused by being wounded) 
called Whitman to the South, and from 1862 to the close of the Rebellion 
he was a self-appointed nurse to the sick and woimded in the army 
hospitals at Washington. His unwear3dng attendance upon the sick 
brought on a serious illness from which he never fully recovered. The 
experience of these years may be traced through Drum Taps (1865), 
Memoranda During the War (1875), Specimen Days (1882), and other 
works of Whitman. At the close of the war Whitman had an appoint- 
ment in the Department of the Interior at Washington, but was 
discharged^ it is said, by the Secretary on accoiint of the alleged 
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indecencies of Leaves of Grass, In 1874 Whitman was again given a 
governmental position, in the office of the Attorney-General; but a 
stroke of paralysis, the same year, compelled him to relinquish his 
work. The remainder of Whitman's life was spent in Camden, N. J., 
a cheerful and patient invalid. Whitman was acquainted with numer- 
ous literary men of his time, including Longfellow and Emerson. 
He never realized much from his publications — ^nor does he seem to 
have wished to do so — and died in comparative poverty on the twenty- 
sixth of March, 1892, at Camden, where he had designed and built his 
own tomb. 

BioGRAPHiCAii References. 

John Burroughs, " Biographical and Personal," in Whitman: A Study 
(H. M. & Co., 1896). J. A. Symonds, "Life of Walt Whitman," in 
Walt Whitman: A Stvdy (London, 1893). A. G. Newcomer, "Walt 
Whitman," in American Literature (Scott, Foresman & Co., 1901). 
T. Donaldson, Wait Whitman the Man (F. P. Harper, 1896). W. S. 
Kennedy, Reminiscences of Walt Whitman (McKay, 1896). Letters 
from Washington During the War (Century Magazine, Oct., 1893). 
W. Clarke, Walt WhUman (Macm. Co., 1892). 

Critical References. 

E. Dowden, " The Poetry of Democracy: Walt Whitman," in Studies 
in Literature (London, 1883). R. L. Stevenson, "Walt Whitman," in 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books (Scrib., 1888). J. A. Symonds, 
Walt Whitman: A Study (Lond., 1893). John Burroughs, Whitman: 
A Study (H. M. & Co., 1896). R. M. Bucke, A Study of Walt Whitman 
(McKay, 1883). O. L. Triggs, Brovming and Whitman (Macm., 1893). 
A. C. Swinburne, Studies in Prose and Poetry (Chatto & Windus, 1897). 
H. Ellis, The New Spirit (Scott, 1890). J. J. Chapman, Emerson and 
Other Essays (Scrib., 1898). In re Walt Whitman, ed. by H. L. Traubel 
and others (Philadelphia, 1893). 

Author's Works. 

Leaves of Grass, 1855, 1856, 1860, 1867, 1871, 1876, 1881, 1882. 
Drum Taps, 1865. Passage to India, 1870. Democratic Vistas, 1870. 
Memoranda During the War, 1875. Specimen Days and Collect, 1882. 
November Boughs, 1888. Good-bye My Fancy, 1891. 

Whitman's works are published complete in 2 vols, by McKay, 
Philadelphia. Leaves of Grass, edition of 1860-1, by Thayer & Eldridge, 
Boston, Letters to his Mother, by Small Maynard & Co., New York, 
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Required Reading. 

The University Extension examination on Whitman will be confined 
to Leaves of Grass (any of the editions since 1870), together with 
Whitman's preface to his poems. Especial attention should be given 
to the following poems: Walt Whitman {Song of Myself); Song of the 
Broad-axe; Captain, My Captain; When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed; Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking; First, Songs, for a 
Prelude; Faces; Native Moments; I Sing the Body Electric; With 
Husky, Haughty Lips, Sea; To the Man-of-War Bird; A Paumonok 
Picture; Crossing Brooklyn Ferry; The Wovnd Dresser; You Fellowa 
on Trial in Court; The Mystic Trumpeter, 

Lecture Outline. 

I. DifficuUies of appreciating Whitman's Poetry. — ^Wide dif- 
ferences of critical opinion. Striking originality of the man. 
Danger of accepting the sincerity and humanity of the man 
for the demands of art. Danger of passing lightly over great 
intrinsic worth in his poetry because of the repugnance aroused 
by seeming grossness in thought and real crudity in expression. 
"Whitman's theory of poetry a stumbUng-block. A law unto 
himself. Sane criticism of his work reached only through a 
careful sympathetic attempt to discover what he added to, 
and stands for, in our literatvire. 

II. Sources of Whitman's Poetic Materials and Art, — Early 
life near the sea (c/. Paumonok), The surging activity of the 
metropolis (c/. Crossing Brooklyn Ferry). Influence of books 
— ^Homer, Shakespeare, the Bible, etc. Wide experience 
among men, especially the middle and lower ranks of toilers. 
Variety of avocations. Civil War experiences (c/. Specimen 
Days J Drum Taps, Memorials of Lincoln, etc.). Strong per- 
sonality of Whitman. 

III. Whitman's Aims and Methods in Writing Poetry. — Ne- 
cessity of understanding his theory of poetry. Attitude 
towards established forms of art and poetic antecedents, — 
not antagonistic to these, not even reactionary; but con- 
sciously unique, " free, fresh, savage," the poet of " materials/' 
tho eeif-coastituted representative of democracy, the common 
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'^average man*^ (c/. Democratic Vistas, Backward Glance O'er 
Travelled Roads, Proto-Leaf, etc.). The apparent lack of 
method, the indirectness, formlessness, abridged thought, and 
dithjrrambic strain, parts of Whitman's "plan." Aimed not 
to be judged by literary standards, but by the general eflfects 
of his "songs" of the brotherhood and comradeship of man 
(of, Ccdumus), — Oddity of expression, though avowedly spon- 
taneous, one of the means used to gain attention for the 
greater imderlying originality. — Matter, then, not form, the 
wfud and not the how, Whitman's chief concern and signifi- 
cance. 

IV. Individualism the Essential Element in Whitman's 
Poetry. — ^The natural consequence of the spirit of democracy 
and science. Contrast between this type of literature and 
the Old-Worid hterature of aristocracy. Self-reliance every- 
where apparent in Whitman's verse. Not the first in litera- 
ture to express the theory of universal equality. A com- 
parison with Thoreau and Emerson. Whitman charged with 
egotism in sounding the personal note in his poems (c/. Walt 
Whitman, "I celebrate myself"). — ^Whitman and Carlyle. 
Seeming contradiction between Whitman's universal democ- 
racy and his egotism; between the real " average man " and 
the ideal man celebrated in the song of the body. Apparent 
confusion between Whitman's democracy (individualism, 
personal identity, etc.) and his pantheistic tendencies. 

V. Whitmmi's Relation to Poetry. — Originality not dependent 
on eccentricity. Though Whitman's theme is vital and far- 
reaching, it is limited for the purposes of poetry, and the 
lack of versatility in (a questionable) verse form makes a 
monotony opposed to art. A certain obscurity and mysticism, 
a total want of discrimination in the use of materials, a lack 
of humor, and a marked unrestraint are strongly detrimental 
to Whitman's verse as art. Strength and force rather than 
skill, vivid rather than elaborate description, genuine character 
rather than fine taste, will and personality rather than organ- 
ized thought, smell of the forest and the sea rather than that 
of the lamp^ must be sought in Whitman's verse. 
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VI. Whitman as Moralist and Prophd. — Distinetly a 
purpose " writer, but no elaborated "system" of philosophy. 
Though often indelicate in use of examples and expressions, 
the moral tone of Whitman's work is intentionally high. 
General eflfect not morbid, but fresh, vigorous, wholesome. 
The "barbaric prophetic strain" one of suggestiveness for 
future American poets, rather than containing an abiding 
perfection. A place for Whitman in our literature assured, 
both because of its imiqueness and of its intrinsic worth, but 
by no means fixed. Optimism, cheer for the future the 
significance of prime importance. 

Critical Appreciations. 

''He disturbs our classifications. He attracts us; he repels us; he 
excites our curiosity, wonder, admiration, love; or, our extreme repug- 
nance. He does anj'thing except have us indifferent. However we 
feel towards him, we cannot despise him. . . . Passed by he 
cannot be." — ^Edward Dowden, Studies in Literature^ p. 473. 

" piVhitman's poems exhibit] a singular interchange of actuality and 
of ideal substratum and suggestion. T\Tiile he sees men with even 
abnormal exactness as men, ne sees them also 'as trees walking,* and 
admits ua to perceive that the whole show is in a measure spectral and 
unsubstantial, and the mask of a larger and profounder reality beneath 
it, of which it is giving perpetual intimations and auguries." — W. M. 
Rossetti, Prefatory Note to Poems by Walt Whitman, 

" He has chosen a rough, unrhymed, lyrical verse; sometimes instinct 
with a fine processional movement; often so rugged and careless that 
it can only be described by saying that he has not taken the trouble 
to write prose." — R. L. Stevenson, Familiar Studies of Men and Books, 
p. 129. 

" I believe he supplies in fuller measure that pristine element, some- 
thing akin to the unbreathed air of mountain and shore, which tnakes 
the arterial blood of poetry and literature, than any other modem 
writer." — John Burroughs, Whitman, A Study, p. 9. 

'•'Leaves of Grass,' which I first read at the age of twenty-five, 
influenced me more perhaps than any other book has done, except the 
Bible; more than Plato, more than Goethe. It is impossible for me 
to speak critically of wnat has so deeply entered into the fibre and 
marrow of my being." — J. A. SjTnonds, Walt Whitman, A Study, p. 11. 

" Though even in his lifetime he became conspicuous, it is doubtful 
whether any man of letters in his country ever appealed less to the 
masses. ... His conception of equality, utterly ignoring values, is 
not that of American democracy, but rather that of European . . 
— Barrett Wendell, Literary History of America, pp. 466, 471, 
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Progressive Studies for the Pianoforte 

Edited, Arranged in Groups, and the Fingering Revised and 
Supplemented by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 

This Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various 
elements of a complete course of pianoforte technique^ and to provide 
students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different 
special difficulties which have to be encountered. With this view» 
the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being 
placed in progressive order, and having reference to some one par- 
ticular difficulty. The greater part of the Studies themselves have 
been selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study- 
writers, and with these are included numerous others, which, though 
of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally 
accessible. 
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" Servants of God — or sons 
Shall I call you? because 
Not as servants ye knew 
Your Father's innermost mind. 
His, who unwillingly sees 
One of His little ones lost — 
Yours is the praise if mankind 

Hath not as yet in its march 

Fainted and fallen and died.'' 

— ^Matthew Arnold. 

"The two supreme interests of history, whether modem or ancient, 
lie in the history of men and the history of movements; and, of the 
two, the first is the more central, for there is no movement which is 
not first incarnated in a life; and reforms, institutions, eras, and even 
constitutions, can only be interpreted through men who lived in them 
and in whom they lived." — D. Macfadyen. 

" Throiigh all the differences of racial situation and temperament, one 
subject and one impulse control the imagination of the modem world. 
In the significant literature of every E\ux)pean nation, we may trace 
the growth of what we have called a new factor in the life of the race' 
(viz: the social consciousness). — ^Vida D. Scudder. 



» 



"Contact of this kind strengthens, restores, refreshes. Courage 
returns as we j^aze; when we see what has been, we doubt no more that 
it can be agam. At the sight of a man we too say to ourselves, Let 
us also be men." — Henri Frld^ric Amiel. 



LECTURE I. 

Friedrich Schiller (1769-1805) and the Gospel 

of Freedom. 

" When a race, tending bv vale and hill 

Free flocks, contented with its rude domain — 
Bursts the hard bondage with its own ereat will. 

Lets fall the sword wnea once it rends the chain, 
And. flush'd with victory, can be human still — 
Then blest the strife, and then inspired the strain. 
Such is my theme." 

— Schiller. 

Otjtlins of the Legtube. 

I. Introductory. — Purpose of the course: To sketch some 
social movements of the nineteenth century, study their 
effects upon some of the greatest minds, and discover the 
social messages of six men— representative of six modem 
nations — and their bearing upon the problems of to-day. 

II. The social heritage of the nineteenth century, — Unful- 
filled task of the Protestant revolt, seen in Peasants' War. 
The French Revolution and the era of reform as the result. 
Failure and success of the French Revolution: destruction 
of the old regime, preparation for the new order of social life. 

III. Europe at the opening of the nineteerdh century, — General 
conditions. The German Empire expiring. The mission of 
Napoleon. Effect of the Reign of Terror upon European 
literature, and of Napoleon upon nationality. 

IV. Schiller as the prophet of the dawn of the new era, — His 
maturity belongs to the opening of the century. His greatest 
dramas between 1798-1804. 

V. Schiller's education and preparation, — ^Effects of military 
discipline of Karlsschule. Storm and stress literature. Per- 
sonal revolt and the literature of revolt. 

(3) 



VI. Schiller's first period. — Protest against political and 
social tyranny. "The Robbers" — ^reform by violence. 
" Fiesco " — ^hopelessness of the republican ideal. " Cabal and 
Love" — a tragedy of class distinction. This period marked 
by the energy of despair. 

VII. Schiller's second period. — From Manheim to Jena. 
Variety of creative activity: poetry, philosophy, history and 
the drama. The dramatist pre-eminent in all. Social interest 
of the poems of this period: "The Artists," "The Walk," etc. 
"Don Carlos": the character of Posa. Schiller's ideal of a 
benevolent ruler. Effect of the French Revolution upon 
Schiller. 

VIII. Schiller's third period. — ^Activity despite illness. His- 
toric drama as true vocation. Growth of ideal in this period. 
"Wallenstein" — ^the "exalted criminal" again. DiflSculty of 
using the historical material. Character study of the play. 
Futility of ambition as a social force. Removal of Schiller to 
Weimar. 

"Mary Stuart" — a tragedy of self-conquest. Departure 
from history, yet pictures the times. Lacking social interest — 
turning from political to purely artistic interests, secures 
variety. 

"The Maid of Orleans" — a "romantic tragedy" of national 
feeling. Departs from historic sources to escape shocking 
execution of the Maid. Use of the supernatural. Mysticism 
serves poetic interest. Patriotic feeling as the real magic of 
Joan. 

" The Bride of Messina " — an unsuccessful experiment. Yet 
portrays the self-destruction of a ruling house as pimishment 
upon its usurpation and lawlessness. 

"William Tell" — ^a drama of national freedom. Based on 
old Aryan myth. Swiss version expresses Swiss genius; 
Schiller's rendering expresses his own. The people, not the 
great man, acting. Consequent untragic ending. 

Schiller's development through these periods imbroken and 



consistent. His message, matured in "The Maid of Orleans" 
and " William Tell," is to be traced through all his works. 

IX. Schiller's social message, — Patriotic, but not political; 
national, but not concerned with form of government; ethical 
in all beneficent ruler, people free through ideals; outcry 
against tyranny, conventionality, hypocrisy, and selfish 
ambition; recognition of the dignity, worth, and meaning of 
aU himian life. 

X. Meaning of SchiUer's message to the twentieth century. — 
Democracy but a potent incident. Reactions upon it. 
Freedom not yet universal. Imperialistic tendencies. The 
message of nationality still potent. Undue emphasis upon 
forms of government. The ethics of government a needed 
call. Social programs. Schiller's tragedy of great-man 
reforms. Success of national movements. 

Topics. 

1. Events and experiences of Schiller's life, and their reflection in his 

social and poHti^ attitude. 

2. The influences of men and books as blended and fused in Schiller's 

personalitjr and creations. 

3. Schiller's relation to the Storm and Stress movement, and to 

Romanticism. 

4. Abstract and criticise thej to you, most interesting play. 

5. Criticism of Schiller's social ideals in the light of nis own day and 

of the present. 

6. Comparison of Schiller and Goethe respecting social and political 

ideals. 

7. An estimate of Schiller's understanding of the social movements 

among other nations than the German. 

8. Character study of Posa, Joan d'Arc, and William Tell. 

Readings. 

* Thomas, Calvin, The Life and Works of Schiller. (Henry Holt A Co., 

New York, 1902.) 

** Nevinson, Henry W., Life of Friederich Schiller. (Walter Scott, 
London; A. Lovell & Co^ agents, New York. 40 cents.) 

Boyeson, H. H., Goethe and Schiller. (Scribners, New York.) 

Palleske, Emil, Schiller's Life and Works. Translation by Lady Wal- 
lace. 2 vols. (Longman Green, London.) 

♦* Carlyle, Thomas, The Life of Schiller. 

* Evans, E. P., Schiller. In Warner's Library of World's Best Litera- 

ture. 

* Francke, Kuno, Schiller. In A History of German Literature, as 

determined by social forces. (Holt & Co., New York, 1901.) 
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Works. 

Complete Works of Schiller. (Bohn Library, Dana Estes & Co., and 

others.) 
** Schiller's William Tell, and The Maid of Orleans, Translated by 

Patrick Maxwell. (Walter Scott, London; A. Lovell & Co., 

agents. New York. 40 cents each.) 
For special study: William TeU, The Maid of Orleans, Don Carlos 

and Wallenstein. 



LECTURE II. 

Victor Hugo (1802-1885) and the Rising of 

the People. 

" The people now are little, but they will be great." — ^Victor Hugo. 

Outline of the Lecture. 

I. Introductory. — ^Proper attitude for the student of litera- 
ture. Errors of the critic and of the mere reader. Hugo 
suffers from both. The purpose of literature — ^art the carrier 
of thought, deeper interest concerns that which is borne. 
Hugo as an artist and as a message-bearer; the latter should 
be kept clearly in view. 

II. The France of Hugo^s lifetime is the France of the 
nineteenth century. Wavering and uncertainty after the 
revolution of 1789. Napoleon's consulate 1799-1804. Napo- 
leon's Empire 1804r-1814. Restoration of the Bourbon 1814- 
1830. Revolution of July, 1830. Louis Philippe, " King of 
the French," 1830-1848. The Revolution of 1848. Louis 
Napoleon, President of the Republic, 1848-1851; Emperor, 
1852-1870. The Thkd Republic, 1870-. 

III. The story of France is the story of Victor Hugo. Bom 
amid conservative influences, reared by a royalist mother; 
various influences in education. Youthful attitude is ex- 
plained. Works to 1828 of little import. Awakening under 
Romanticism, 1829 a significant year. " The Last Days of a 
Condemned Man'! shows one of Hugo's constant interests. 



"Orientals'* and "Hemani." In 1831 came "Notre Dame." 
A literary before a social liberal. " Claude Guenx " reveals 
effects of the revolution of 1830. Poetry of this period. 
Ending of Hugo's first period^ like the ending of a life, in 
sadness. 

Dramatic period: Sudden triimiph, unsustained. The artist 
predominates; yet social interest is shown in choice and treat- 
ment of themes. 

Political period: Unproductive, yet significant in his devel- 
opment as a social leader. Elected to the Academy, raised 
to peerage, and becomes member of Constituent Assembly of 
1848; a conservative republican, becoming more radical; 
driven by the revolution of 1848 to ardent democratic views. 
The coup d^etat of 1851 ; resistance and exile. 

Period of exile: Restored to literature. First works of 
bitterness against the enemies of liberty. "History of a 
Grime," "Napoleon, the Little," and "Chastisements." 
Spending of his rage seen in " Contemplations " and " Legends 
of the Ages." Social import of the verse of this period. 
Return to the novel in "Les Miserables," Hugo's greatest 
work, in which his message is most adequately stated. Char- 
acters portrayed, social questions treated. The value of 
" William Shakespeare " partly that of self-revelation. Other 
works of this period. "Songs of the Streets and Woods,'! 
''Toilers of the Sea," "The Man Who Laughs," are fraught 
with social import. 

Return to France: Hugo took part in the siege of Paris. 
Member of the Assembly. Radical social S3anpathies. 

Works of his later years: "The Year Terrible," "Ninety- 
three," " Deeds and Words," other " Legends of the Ages," etc. 
Value and significance of these later works. Last years, 
death, and fame. 

IV. Hugo's social messages, — Political theories a dispensable 
backgroimd. The time-spirit confused with the human, 
France with the world. Hugo's republicanism due to his 
httmamty. Ss real messages: a la^e and charitable 
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humanity; a heralder of progress; the voice of humaoity 
uprising, a prophet of hu^ardig;uty; society responsible 
for human failure; Hugo's contribution not so much original 
thought as ardent enthusiasm and imfaillng optimism. 

V. Hugo's value to the twentieth century, — Republicanism in 
the light of evolutionary principles. Need of humanitarian 
enthusiasm in a scientific era. The people's need of continual 
awakening. Value of Hugo's hiunan ideals to a society 
increasingly practical. Social responsibility for human failure, 
even in a republic. The use of enthusiasm and optimism in 
the world's work. 

Topics. 

1. Formative influences in Hugo's life. 

2. Romanticism : Hugo's relation to it, and its place in his development. 

3. " Notre Dame de raris'' as an exposition of social teachings. 

4. The social messages of '' Les Miserables. " 

5. Criticism of Hugo's social teachings in the light of his own day and 

of the present. 

6. Comparison of Hugo and Schiller respecting social and political 

ideals. 

7. A character study of Quasimodo and Claude Frolo, or of Marius and 

Jean Yaljean. 

Readings. 

* Cappon, James, Victor Hugo, a Memoir and a Study. (Blackwood, 

Edinbuigh and London.) 

Hugo, Mde. v., Victor Hugo: A Life, Related by One Who Has Wit- 
nessed It. 2 vols. Iranslated. (William H. Allen <fe Co., Lon- 
don.) 

** Marzials, Frank T., Life of Victor Hugo. (Walter Scott, London; 
A. Lovell & Co., agents. New York. 40 cents.) 

* Dowden, Edward, The Poetry of Victor Hugo. In Studies in Litera- 

ture. (Kegan Paul Company^ London.) 

* Harper, G. McL., The Fame of Victor Hugo. Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 

89 (February, 1902). 

* SchcU, Stanlev, Victor Hugo. Werner's Magazine, Vol. 26 (1901) . 
Gosse, Edmund, The Influence of Victor Hugo. Coennopolitan, Vol. 32 

(April. 1902). 

* Cohn, Aaolphe, Victor Hugo. In Warner's Library of Best Litera- 

ture. 

* Mazzini, Joseph, The Poetry of Victor Hugo. 

Works. 

The Works of Victor Hugo. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 8 vols., 

^.00.) 
For 9pecial stadyl Les Miserables, Notre Dame de Paris, History of a 

Crime, Hemani (Bohn Libraiy), The Chastisements. 



LECTURE III. 

Thomas Oarlyle (1796-1881) and the Worth 

of Meui. 

" Ballot-boxes, Reform Bills, winnowing machines : all these are good, 
or are not so good; — ^alas, brethren, how can these, I say, be other than 
inadequate, be other than failures, melancholy- to bdiold? Dim all 
souls of men to the divine, the high and awful meaning of Himian 
Worth and Truth, we shall never, by all the machinery in Birmingham, 
discover the True and the Worthy." — Past and Present. 

Outline of the Lectube. 

I. Introductory, — Carlyle belongs not to mere literature, but 
to social literature. Hugo freighted literatiu'e with social 
meaning; but Carlyle spoke directly. Conscious of a niission 
as a social prophet, his writings are aU to be interpreted by 
his social views. Conditioned by nationality and epoch, he 
can only be estimated in the England and Scotland of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

II. The England of CarlyWs day was characterized by the 
industrial revolution; religious indifference to social life, 
against which Christian socialism was a significant protest; 
and the movement of political reform. These and similar 
movements gave content to Carlyle's message, even when he 
was most in opposition. 

III. Educaiion and preparation, — ^Bom of Scotch working 
people. Poverty and hard discipline in childhood. Schooling 
for the ministry. DiiBBculty in choosing vocation. German 
studies as a post-college course. Influence of Goethe and 
German Uterature upon him that of broadening Ms views and 
giving steadying force. 

IV. Literary career, — First work that of German translation 
and interpretation. Tended to remove him from English 
sympathies, and so affected his social views. In his first 
creative work, "Signs of the Times," and "Characteristics," 
his social attitude and views are almost fully formed. 
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"Sartor Resartus" gathers up the best he had thought and 
lived, and epitomizes his future works. Its central thought] 
man, a spirit, clothes himself in institutions, customs, etc. 

For "The French Eevolution" he had made preparation by 
earlier studies in biography. Carlyle's attitude towards the 
French Revolution : studious, seeking in it lessons for his own 
time. His conclusion is that the selfishness of rulers invites 
destruction, while anarchy leads to despotism. 

"Chartism" concludes that popular agitations are evil, and 
proposes as remedy a beneficent government from above. 

" Heroes and Hero-Worship ". shows the range of Carlyle's 
interests by his choice of heroes. The " greatrman theory " of 
history is central in his system. Society having reached the 
" Hero as King," the problem is, how to elevate the able-man. 

" Past and Present " compares the twelfth century with the 
nineteenth, and discovers aristocracy of actual leaders versus 
one of Laissez-faire; bonds of mutual interest versus " cash 
payment as the sole nexus of man to man"; and religion as 
fear of God's judgment versus fear of financial failure. Its 
problem is, " How to deal with the actual laboring millions of 
England." "Latter Day Pamphlets" only tend to more 
expUcit statement of some of his social views, already stated 
or implied. 

"Life and Letters of Cromwell" and "History of Frederick 
II.," monuments of historic writing, occupy much of his later 
life. History is again used for the instruction of the present. 

" Life of John Sterling " and " The Early Kings of Norway " 
are important, but of secondary interest. 

" Reminiscences " and " Correspondence " pertain more to a 
study of the man than of his messages, which are frankly and 
fuUy given in his writings. 

"The Nigger Question" and "Shooting Niagara" may be 
studied as his latter works on social movements. 

V. CarlyWs social messages, — He was not a political phi- 
losopher, nor a poUtical economist, but a social moralist. 
Concerned not with forms, but tasks of government, so his 
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attitude towards democracy partly explained. View-point 
that of the working classes, their welfare is his purpose. 
Messages: The worth of man — arising from his deep religious 
consciousness; need of moral regeneration of society; the 
responsibility and task of governing classes; need of loyalty 
to great leaders; the greatest nobleness versus the greatest 
happiness theory as an interpretation of life; demand for 
close hiunan relationship. Practical program: awakening of 
ruling class to its responsibility; education; socially organized 
emigration, and labor. 

VI. Criticism of social views. — ^Weakness of absolute indi- 
vidualism; depreciates collective wisdom of society; lacks 
sympathy with reform movements; misimderstands democ- 
racy; fails to see the place of conscious principles in social 
development. 

Vn. Messages to the twentieth century. — ^BQs value that of 
stimulating and challenging, rather than directing society; 
vitality as a thinker shown in the pertinency of his writings 
to our time; welfare of labor the chief concern in periods of 
industrial change; man not a mere "hand" of industry, with 
needs not met by material goods; the divine law, often for- 
gotten, as the real basis of institutions; the task of govern- 
ment, even in a democracy, the welfare of all people; duty, 
work, and righteousness more important than happiness; 
fraternity, vital human relationship, increasingly important 
with every advance of industrial organization; Carlyle's 
practical program, already partly fulfilled, may have value 
for the future of society. 

Topics. 

1. Effects of education and studies upon Carlyle's social attitude and 

views. 

2. Social movements of England in Carlyle's time, and his reaction 

upon them. 

3. Ck>mparative study of " Sartor Resartus " and " Past and Present." 

4. Comparison of Carlyle and Hugo as social prophets. 

6. Carlyle as an interi>reter of personal character or of history. 
6. Statement and criticism of Carlyle's social views. 
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Readings. 

** Gaxnett, R^ Life of Thomas Carlyle. (Walter Soott, London; A. 

Lovell & Co., agents, New York. 40 cents.) 
Nichol, John, Tliomas Carlyle. 
Froude, J. A., Thomas Carlyle: A History of the First Forty Years of 

His Life: A History of His Life in London. 
Carlyle, T., Reminiscences, edited by Froude. 
Roberts, J. M., In Modem Humanists. (Swan Sonenschein, London, 

1897.) 

* Stephen, Leslie, Carlyle. Li Dictionary of National Biography. Also 

m the Warner Library. 

* Scudder, Vida D., Social Ideals in English Letters. Chapter viii. 

(Houghton, Mifnin & Co.) 

* Taine, H. A., Carlyle. In History of English Literature. Book V, 

Chapter iv. 
** Mazzmi, Joseph, " The Writings of Thomas Carlyle," and " Carlyle's 
History of the French Revolution," in Essays, edited by Wm. 
Clarke. 

Works. 

Complete Works. Various Publishers. 

For special studv: Sartor Itesartus, The French Revolution, Heroes and 
Hero-Worsnip, and particularly Past and Present. 



LECTURE IV. 

Lyof N. Tolstoy (1828-) and the Social Message 

of Ohristianity. 

" I became aware of the lie of our lif e^ thanks to those sufferings to 
which my wrons road led me; and haVme acknowledged the error of 
the way on whicn I was bent, I had the badness to go, first in theory, 
then in reality, wherever m^r reason and conscience led me, without 
any deliberation as to whither they were tending. And I was 
rewarded."— What Is To Be Done. 

Outline op the Lecture. 

I. Introduction. — ^Vastness and complexity of modem life 
makes it increasingly difficult to see life steadily and to see it 
whole. Even nations emphasize each but an aspect of truth. 
Tolstoy peculiarly a national prophet, expressing one aspect 
of its life. Loss in inclusiveness of view compensated by 
vividness and intensity. Tolstoy's criticism of civilization the 
more valuable because he sees it partly from a distance. 
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II. Riissia in the nineteenth century, — Eastern heritage com- 
mingles with western life. Its Christianity, formal, of the 
Greek type, dates only from the tenth century, and has known 
no Protestant revolt. Present government arising out of 
Oriental dominion, preserves the older form. The aristocracy 
of Russia, compared with England, is necessarily more mean- 
ingless. European influences, strong in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were checked by national movement early in the nine- 
teenth, only to be renewed later, but with opposition. 
Romanticism accompanied the national movement. Realism, 
early developed, is in part a reaction against French ideals. 
Tolstoy's realistic predecessors and contemporaries take up 
social agitation. Tolstoy must be interpreted upon such a 
backgroimd. 

m. Tolstoy's life is his greatest contribution. His writings 
are an oulr-flowing from it. Aristocratic birth and training. 
Orphaned in childhood. Studies with tutors, at the Univer- 
sity of Kazan, and again with tutors. Later studies the more 
intense. Soldier's life in the Caucasus and at Sevastopol. 
Literary life, already successful, continued at St. Petersburg. 
European travel. Educational labor for his serfs. Marriage 
and foUowing years of comparative mtemal rest; foUowed by 
period of intense struggle, culminating in his "conversion." 
Adopts the Christianity of Christ. Assimies the task of 
religious, moral and social reformer, to which later years 
have been given. 

IV. Tolstoy's writings fully express his changing attitudes. 
Until his marriage they breathe his restiess seeking. "The 
Qiossacks" and " Childhood, Boyhood and Youth" display his 
reaction against the upper classes, and contain germs of later 
teachings. From his marriage to his "conversion" a deep- 
ening discontent is evident. "Peace and War" and "Anna 
Karenina" reveal a more profound moral reaction upon social 
conditions. His conscious apostolate, following the "con- 
version," begms with religious and moral protest, and becomes 
increasingly social in significance. Tracts for the people, 
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treatises for the educated, and novels are used to enforce his 
deepening views. The church, civilization, industry, educa- 
tion, government, all pass under the searchlight of his new 
position. His message well given in "Master and Man" — 
the theme of self-sacrifice ; " The Death of Ivan Ilyitch " — ^the 
man who had never lived ; " Kreutzer Sonata " — ^with chastity 
as a corrective of luxury; and "Resurrection" — dealing with 
self-recovery and social justice, gained through service. All 
of Tolstoy's writings are frankly autobiographic, and studied 
in their order reveal the development of his thought. 

V. Tolstoy's social messages must be interpreted through 
his "return to nature," not the savage state of Rousseau, but 
primitive Russian life, seen through the medium of the New 
Testament. Messages: Work, escaping which the useless 
upper classes become corrupt, and burden the workers; Life's 
infinite meaning, to ignore which is to degrade it; Renundor 
tion, or the social message of Christianity, the way to equality 
in a world of want, where luxury becomes a sin; Non-resistance, 
as a remedy for injustice, which rests on force, and as a 
means to universal peace; Fraternity, economic equality, to 
be gained by renunciation and universal labor, must serve 
the spiritual brotherhood of man; Chastity, as a socially 
necessary virtue, out of which shall come woman's true 
emancipation, and the correction of meaningless luxury. 

VI. Criticism of Tolstoy's social views. — His diagnosis of 
social iUs is not wholly true : peasant view-point,not inclusively 
human, causes him to depreciate the possible benefits of 
civilization for all people. A Russian product, pertaining 
especially to Russian conditions, Tolstoy's views lack, even 
for that country, correction in the larger world's experience. 
His individualism furnishes insufficient remedy for evils 
which are social in cause and nature. His life-ideal, being 
peasant and primitive, is inadequate even for the masses, 
to-day. His interpretation of Christianity, as of civilization, 
eliminates the possibility of progress. 

VII. Messages to the twentieth century. — ^When criticism has 
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said all, Tolstoy remains the most potent voice of the age* 
His denimciation of idleness, imeamed extravagance, arti- 
jGiciality, and inhimianity are needed in America, as in Russia. 
Science, philosophy, and industry, against which Tolstoy 
urges the spiritual meaning of life, are European forces, pre- 
eminently strong in America, where the deeper meaning of life 
awaits re-enforcement. Self-culture and self-realization de- 
generate under wealth to self-indulgence, and the message of 
renunciation through sympathy and for service is needed 
by all. Privileges of nations, classes, or individuals, resting 
on force, not on nature, are of questionable advantage, and 
certainly unjust, for which non-resistance may not be the 
full remedy, but certainly a worthy element in the social 
ideal. With class warfare, fostered by industrial interests, 
the deeper fraternity must be forcefully portrayed as the 
greatest corrective of social and personal selfishness. The 
conditions prevalent in this country, as revealed in the fre- 
quency of divorce, and other signs, call for a new affirmation 
of the sanctity of marriage, and the place of the true home in 
any sound and healthy society. 

Topics. 

1. Eastern and western influences in Russian life. 

2. The meaning of romanticism and realism in Russia. 

3. Leading experiences in Tolstoy's life, and their effect upon his 

writings. 

4. Comparative study of " Anna Karenina'' and " Kreutzer Sonata." 

5. Comparison of Tolstoy and Carlyle as social prophets. 

6. Tolstoy as an interpreter of character or of fife. 

7. Statement and criticism of Tolstoy's social views. 

Readings. 

* Seijyeenko, P. A., How Tolstoy Lives and Works. Translated by 

1. F. Hapgood. (Crowell, New York.) 

 Behrs, C. A., Recollections of Count Leo Tolstoy. Translated by 

C. £. Turner. (Wm. Heinemann, London, 1893.) 
Ellis, H. Havelock, The New Spirit. (Alice B. Stockham Company, 

Chicago.) 

, Tolstoy. Edinburgh Review, Vol. 16 (July-October, 1901). 

** Chubb, Percival, Tolstoy's Resurrection, Ethical Addresses. (S. 

Bums Weston, Arch street, Philadelphia. 5 cents.) 
White, A. D.. Walks and Talks with Tolstoy. McClure's Magazine, Vol. 

16 (AprU, 1901). 
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 Howells. W. D., Tolstoy. In Warner's Library of Best Literature. 

^ Long, K C, Count Tolstoy in Thought and Action. The English 
Review of Reviews, Vol. 23 (May. 1901). 

 Perris, G. H., The Russia of Count Tolstoy. Forum, Vol. 29. 

Works. 

Tolstoy's Ccxnplete Works. (T. Y. Crowell, New York. 12 vols., 

$12.00.) 
For special study: Childhood, Boyhood, Youth; My Confessions; What 

Is To Be Done; Resurrection. 



LECTURE V. 

Joseph Mazzini (1805-1872) and the AfiOrmation 
of Nationality and Humanity. 

''My work is not a labor of authorship, but a sincere and earnest 
mission of apostolate.'' — Faith and the Future. 

Outline of the Lecture 

I. Italy in the nineteenth century, — Division and dependence. 
Austrian, Papal and Spanish dominion. Napoleon destroyed 
feudalism and awakened desire for unity. Following reaction. 
Discontent expressed in secret revolutionary societies. Revo- 
lutions of 1820-1821 . Austrian intervention. Rise of " Young 
Italy." Papal efforts towards reform. Revolution of 1848. 
Sardinian leadership against Austria, unsupported by united 
action. Roman republic of 1849, crushed by Austria. Rise 
of Victor Emmanuel. Labors of Garibaldi and Cavour. Suc- 
cesses of 1859-1870. Unity and independence. 

II. Mazzini represents not so much Italy's victories as 
imfulfilled hopes; a potent factor in the one, he is the noblest 
expression of the other. 

Formative infAiencea: Democratic parents; Italian tradi- 
tion; study of Dante; effect of Piedmontese refugees in 
Genoa; association with ardent youth at the university. 

First expression, in literary criticism — ^political agitation 
under literary cover. Turning to direct revolutionary effort. 
The Carbonari. Taken prisoner. Maturing life plans. Exiled. 
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Residence at MarsetUea: Organizes "Young Italy." Its 
aims. Distinct from the other three parties of reform. Pub- 
lication of the organ of " Young Italy." Banishment. Unsuc- 
cessful expedition to Savoy. 

In Switzerland: Organizes "Yoimg Switzerland'! and 
"Young Europe." Publications. Again exiled. 

Residence at London: Period of depression. Literary labors. 
Agitation continued. Workingmen's Association : its journal, 
" Apostolato Popolare." Evening school for Italian children. 

Participation in the revoliUion of 1848 : At Milan, Florence, 
and Rome. Work as triumvir at Rome. 

London and retvm: Co-operation ^th Victor Emmanuel. 

Later years: Continued republican agitation. Writings of 
closing years. 

lUness and death: Honored by Italian government and 
people. 

m. Mazzini^s aim is well voiced in his writings. These 
may be classed, for study, as patriotic, historical, critical, 
religious, and autobiographic. In all he is the prophet of a 
new social order. 

Writings of 1829 and 1830 emphasize new social conditions 
as the proper material for literature. 1830-1837 improduo- 
tive, except "The Philosophy of Music'! and articles in his 
journals. 

London period: Discusses French, English and Italian 
writers: mainly a search for signs of the new age in con- 
temporary literature: 

''The Duties of Man'l (1858— begun in 1844) an ethical 
system based on duty versus the rights of man. 

Other and later loritings, especially "Autobiographic Notes." 
From first to last the same general conceptions are expressed, 
with wider outlook and imdiminished fervor. 

rV. Messages of Mazzini. — ^The permanent to be distin- 
guished from the temporal. Religious and moral faith at the 
basis of all. Point of view — ^the future, faith in the people. 
Nationality: the content of his idea, how far realized by Italy. 
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Solidarity, or humanity, the proclamation of the future federa- 
tion of the world. Progress, the movement of the nineteenth 
century towards an unknown future. Morality, as the necefih 
sary means of social betterment. Faith, as essential to aim, 
unity and consecration. DtUy, as opposed to the rights of 
man, and individualism. Life a mission. The people, popular 
sympathies and aims, opposition to merely class and national 
movements. 

V. Criticism. — ^Mazzini failed to realize the evolutionary 
method in progress, so depreciated the utility of existing 
institutions, and exaggerated that of revolution. Over-confi- 
dence in the power of education and political privilege to 
develop the latent capacity of the people. 

VI. Messages to the twentieth century, — NaMorudity, and the 
present imperialistic movements and tendencies. Solidarity, 
and current militarism, class warfare and race strife. Progress 
and the complacency and contentment too often bom of 
conditions favorable only to the few. Morality, an emphasis 
needed when violence, crime, vice and indifference to justice 
are imchecked, if not even on the increase. Faith, increasingly 
needed as destruction gives place to social reconstruction. 
The people, whose interests began the new epoch, and must 
carry it to fulfillment! 

TopicSb 

1. The personal and political life of MazzinL 

2. The unity and independence of Italy. 

3. Com|)arison of Mazzini with Cavour and GaribaldL 

4. Mazzini as a literary critic. 

5. A study of "An European Literature," and "Europe: Its Condition 

and f'rospects." 

6. Comparison of Mazzini with Tolstoy or Carlyle. 

7. Statement and criticism of Mazzini's social views. 

Readings. 

 King, Bolton, Mazzini. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50.} 
Yentun, Mrs. E. A., Joseph Mazzini. (Heniy S. King & Co., London.) 
** Qarke, William, ^troduction to Essays (Camelot Series, see below). 
Myers, F. W. H. Myers, Mazzini, in 'EasayB Modem. 
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WOBKS. 



Life and Writings: Autobiographical, Critical, Political and Literary. 
New Edition. 6 vols. (Scribners, New York. Lnported, $10.80.) 

** Essays : Selected from the Literary, Political and Religious Writings. 
Edited, with Litroduction by William Clarke. (Walter Scott, 
London; A. Lovell & Co., New York, agents. 40 cents.) 

For special dudy: Lamennais; Genius and Tendency of Carlyle's Writ- 
ings; Carlvle's French Revolution; Europe: Its Conditions and 
Prospects (In Clarke's Edition of Essays) ; On the Poems of Victor 
Hugo (In Vol. II of Works). 



LECTURE VI. 

Walt Whitman (1819-1892) and the Hope of 

Democracy. 

" The words of my book nothing, the drift of it eyer3rthin^, 
A book separate, not linked with the rest nor felt by the mtellect. 
But you ye imtold latencies will thrill to every page.'' 

— Leaves of Grass. 

Outline of the Lecture. 

I. The undercurrents of recent American life. — ^The result of 
democracy in the development and emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual; the scientific movement and its effect upon man's 
spiritual contact with nature; the rebirth of democracy into 
social idealism, through the struggle of the Civil War; the 
industrial movement and its effect upon the attitude of man 
towards labor. Whitman should be studied in relation to 
such movements rather than as the interpreter of culture, 
political or other external aspects of nineteenth century life. 

II. Whitman^a life. — ^A participation in the undercurrents 
which he interprets. Formative factors: English, and espe- 
cially Dutch antecedents ; Quaker influences from his mother's 
side; environment during formative years; the Civil War, as 
a test of his spirit and inspiration. Early years, studies, and 
apprenticeship as printer. School-teaching and ''boarding 
round the district." Editor and journalist to 1848. Western 
and Southern travels. Editor of ''The Freeman.'! Carpenter 
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work. Writing first installment of " Leaves of Grass/' pub- 
lished 1855. Volunteer nurse in the Civil War. Writing 
" Drum Taps." Government clerk at Washington. " Demo- 
cratic Vistas " and " Passage to India " (1871). Sickness, and 
retreat at Camden. "Specimen Days and Collect" (1882). 
"November Boughs" (1888). Later writings. The volume 
of prose, and tenth edition of the "Leaves," in the year of his 
death. 

III. The study of Whitman is the study of life from a 
imique point of view — ^results but partial. First necessity — 
to grasp the man and his purpose. Importance of " Specimen 
Days,"- "Inscriptions,". Prefaces, and especially "By Blue 
Ontario's Shore." The man which these reveal. Attitude 
towards life, personal, social and cosmical. His point of view 
" the divine average," the worth of common life. His absorp- 
tion and utterance of the imdercurrent movements of Ameri- 
can life: the emancipation, political and formal, the rise of 
individuality; the effort for a new idealism; the scientific 
impulse; the outlook to the future. The value of Whitman's 
prose in interpreting his primary attitude and impulses. The 
plan of " Leaves of Grass " : an imbound volimie, into which 
new pages were inserted. "Inscriptions" — an introduction, 
stating purposes. "Song of Myself" proclamation of per- 
sonality, the miiverse as embodying itself in man. " Children 
of Adam,", singing the life of "the Body and the Soul." 
" Calamus " — ^the chant of friendship, imiversal manly love of 
man for man. "Salut au Monde,", etc., outlook upon uni- 
versal life. "Drum Taps,", the patriotism of democracy, 
especially America in the Civil War. "Autimm Rivulets" — 
"as consequent, etc." — ^reflections upon the preceding. 
"Whispers of Heavenly Death,". "Prom Noon to Starry 
Night,", and "Songs of Parting" — ^retrospect and prospect, 
death and beyond. Variety of theme set in this outline. 
Recurrence of his main themes. 

rV. Whitman's messages, — Personalismy the inclusive per- 
sonality. His "colossal egotism", explained. What he 
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aaserts for self, he affirms for all. Gontrast of this and the. 
older individualism. 

Exaltation of the body, the body and the soul as one. 
Attitude towards nature. His thought of woman. Nature 
versus sentiment. 

Comradeship, "the new chivalry.". Friendship varied, in- 
clusive and intense, the imperative bond of a democracy. 

Democracy, message of. The only form of government now 
and hereafter possible. Conscious of its limitations and 
current evils, yet hopeful of its issue. Messages to democracy : 
must pass through material to moral and spiritual achieve- 
ment. His call for the poet. Independence, self-reliance, 
and enthusiasm for humanity needed to attain the higher 
democracy. His faith in "the divine average." Religion, 
literature, education, etc., as affected by democracy; the end 
which he foresees. 

V. Criticism of Whitman's views must take accoimt of his 
uniqueness, allow for experimentation. Impossibility of an 
inaugurator reaching finality. Overstaiement, a tendency, 
perhaps necessary, in affirming new thoughts. Disregard of 
past, in culture and institutions, an imsafe way to realize the 
present and future. America's fraternity with world move- 
ments. Whitman's affirmations an unsafe guide to those not 
otherwise established in social life and faith. 

VI. Whitman's social messages to the twentieth centwry. — 
Primarily to America, yet to all peoples. Personalism, a 
reconciliation of the conffict of individualism and socialism. 
His gospd of Physical Man, closely related to nature, spir- 
itualized in meaning, a needed emphasis m growing civiliza- 
tion, with its cities and artificiality. Comradeship, a personal 
brotherhood, as an offset against antagonisms of industry, 
and isolations of social complexity, and a bond of nationality. 
His faith in Democracy, a tonic to an age of questioning and 
reaction. His hope far Democracy, that it shall attain social 
meaning, ethical and spiritual, a challenge to latent, dormant 
energies of American life. 
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TOPIOB. 

1. The personal life and character of Walt Whitman. 

2. Whitman as a poet and prose writer. 

3. Comparison of ''Democratic Vistas" and Mazzini's ^On an Euro* 

pean Literature." 

4. Comparison of Whitman and Tolstoy. 

5. Statement and criticism of Whitman's social views. 

6. l^^tman's affirmations as a possible life program. 

Readings. 

* BiUTOughs. John, Whitman, A Study. (Houghton, Mifflin A Co.) 
Symonds, Jonn Addington, Walt Whitman, A Study. (John C. Nimmo, 

Londoii.1893.) 
Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, Walt Whitman. In Contemporaries. 
(Houghton, Mifflin A Co., Boston and New York.) 

* Dowden, Edward, The Poetry of Democracy: Walt Whitman. In 

Studies in Literature. 
Triggs, Oscar L., Browning and Whitman. (London, 1893.) * Seleo* 

tions from the Prose and Verse of Walt Whitman. Introduction. 

(Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 1898.) 
Clarke, William, Walt Whitman. (London, 1892.) 

* Bucke, R. M.. Walt Whitman (authorized biography). (David 

McKay, Philadelphia, 1883.) 

Works. 

Leaves of Grass, Ck>mplete Poems; and one volume of Prose Works. 

(David McKay, Philadelphia.) 
For special study: specimen Days, Democratic Vistas, By Blue On* 

tario's Shore, Inscriptions and Song of Myself. 
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Tw3ve Songs Stemdale Bennett .40 
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Twenty-two Songs Brahms .60 

Old English Songs Charles Dibdin .60 

Thirty Songs Robert Franz .60 

Alban of Songs by Handol, Haydn, Mendolssohn, Mozart, Purcall, Schubert, Schumann, etc* 
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BOOKS. 

Best single book: Symonds' Fine Arts of the Renaissance. 
Next two : Berenson's Florentine Painters and Gardner's 
Florence (Mediseval Towns Series). 

Other books recommended: 

Armstrong, Lorenzo cte' Medici. 

Berenson, Italian Painters of the Renaissance (3 vols.). 

Boccaccio, Decameron (Morley's Universal Library). 

Browning, Fra Lippo Lippi, and Andrea del Sarto, 

Bryce, Holy Roman Empire. 

Church, Essay on Dante. 

(Sir Martin) Conway, Early Tuscan Art. 

Dante, The Divine Comedy. 

George Eliot, ftomola. 

Emerton, Medicsval Europe. 

Freeman, Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance. 

Grimm, Life of Michael Angelo. 

Kugler, Hand-book of Italian Painting. 

Latham, Dante^s Eleven Letters. 

Machiavelli, The Prince. 

Masters in Art Magazine, the numbers dealing with the 
Renaissance artists, such as Giotto, Fra Angelico, Bot- 
ticelli, Titian, etc. 

Walter Pater, The Renaissance. 

Perkins, Giotto. 

Robinson, Petrarch. 

Roscoe, Lorenzo d£ Medici. 

Ruskin, Stones of Venice; Oiotto and his Works in Padua; 
Mornings in Florence ; Vol d' Amo. 

Scartazzini, Companion to Dante. 

Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy, especially the volumes 
on the Fine Arts and Literature. 

Vasari, Lives of the Most Eminent Painters. 

Villari, Savonarola. 

Karl Witte, Essays on Dante. 



LECTURE I. 
The Olose of the Age of Faith : Dante. 

" This period, though from the point of view of Roman civilization a 
period of destruction and decay, was in the history of the civilization 
N of the world a period of birth and growth. E^ach br€»^ing wave of 

inroadin^ barbarians, which shattered the monuments and submerged 
the institutions of Imperial Rome, carried the seeds of a larger life. 
Tlie education of the new savage or semi-savaee inhabitants began 
with the very day of their arrival upon the soil of the Eiapire." 

Sir Martin W. Conway, Early Tuscan Art. 

" The writers who are most revolutionary in their ultimate effect 
are not those who violently break away from the institutions of 
the past and set up a new principle against them, but rather those 
who so thoroughly enter into the spirit of those institutions that they 
make them, so to speak, transparent, ... As Plato in his 
ReTpJiblic developed the ruling ideas of Greek politics to a point at 
which they necessarily break through the form of the Greek State 
and destroy it, so Dante, in giving a final and conclusive utterance 
to mediaeval ideas, at once revealed the vital source of their power, 
and showed where they come into contradiction with themselves 
and point beyond themselves for their completion. . . . Dante 
interprets the religion of the cloister in such a way as to carry us 
beyond it. His Divina Commedia may be compared to the portal 
of a great cathedral, through which we emerge from the dim rebgious 
light of the Middle Ages into the open day of the modem world, but 
emerge with the imperishable memory of those harmonies of form 
and color on which we have been gazing, and with the organ notes 
that lifted our sotd to heaven still sounding in our ears." 

Edward Caird. 

j " Dante could not stay the fall of the deca3dng Middle Affe, but he 

I has built for it a colossal monument, the like of which is found nowhere 

else on the bordeMand which commands the last view of a world- 
I period coming to its close. In the Divina Commedia he has chanted 

the swan-song of the Middle Ages." — F. X. Wegele, Leben Dantes. 

Basis op Lecture. 

Between the age that produced the civilizations of Greece 
and Rome and that which has seen the brilliant advance of 
the last six hundred years, there lies a long period which seems 

(3) 



at first sight to be an age of darkness, in which it is hard to 
see that any contribution was made to the world's progress. 
For after the collapse of Roman dominion in the west (fifth 
century A. D.), Europe was ovemm by savage or semi-savage 
Teutons. The universal peace of the Romans was gone, and 
the Church, with such other forces as made for law, order, 
and refinement, struggled apparently in vain for centuries 
against a chaos of bnitality. But the struggle was a victo- 
rious one. It was a period of adjustment and assimilation 
rather than of darkness. Terrible as was the misery and 
lawlessness of the time, and deep as was its intellectual stag- 
nation, it was yet an age of faith and of heroic ideals — ^an 
age too of preparation for the leap forward that came with 
the Renaissance. Of the whole period, especially as it worked 
out in Italy, Dante (1265-1321), believer in Pope and Emperor 
and in what they stood for at their best, is the supreme 
interpreter, partly perhaps because during his lifetime the 
break-up of the Middle Ages was beginning. All over 
Europe faith and chivalry were waning in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Faith was giving place to criticism 
and individualism, feudalism to absolutism or popular power, 
the emphasis of sanctity and the purely spiritual to a new love 
of beauty in form and color, a new searching into the profane 
wisdom of antiquity, and an interest in the world for its own 
sake. Great movements begin and end slowly, but the age 
of faith was closing when Dante died. He saw and portrayed 
in its perfection, with entire faith in its permanence, a system 
which was already tottering to its fall. 

Topics FOR Class. 

1. The Mediaeval Empire, (a) Charlemaene, (6) Frederick Barbarossa, 
(c) Frederick II (read especially Bryce and perhaps Emerton). 

2. The mediaeval view of the hereafter (Divine Comedy), 

3. Dante's relation to the Middle A^e and to the Renaissance 
(Edward Caird in Literary and Philosophical Essays, Church, Scartaz- 
zini, and Witte). 

4. Florence in the Age of Dante (Latham's Daniels Letters, first letter 
and comment, Churches Essay, Gardner's Florence, and Scartazzini) . 



LECTURE II. 
The New Birth of Art 

" Among the spoils brought home by the Pisan fleet was a very fine 
sarcophagus in which was an admirable representation of the chase of 
Meleager, hunting the Galydonian boar. . . . Niccola, consider- 
ing the excellence of this work, which greatly delighted him, applied 
such diligence in imitating that style, studying carefully both the 
sarcophagus and other excellent sculptures on other antique sar- 
cophagi, that before long he was considered the best sculptor of his 
time. "—Vasari. 

"The endless flood of misfortunes which overwhelmed imhappy 
Italy not only ruined ever3^hing worthy of the name of a building, 
but completely extinguished the race of artists, a far more serious 
matter. Then, as it pleased God, there was bom in the year 1240, in 
the city of Florence, Giovanni, sumamed Cimabue, to shed the nrst 
light on the art of painting.'' — Vasari, 

" Cimabue is not to be regarded as the first master of the new epoch, 
but as one of the last and one of the greatest of the old. What he was 
at Florence, that was Duccio at Siena-y-great masters both of them, 
Greeks at heart, the last of their artistic race. With Niccola Pisano, 
Cimabue, and Duccio the old order passed away, and the promise of 
an immediate classical revival ceased. Niccola in his old age experi- 
enced and yielded to the new influences; Cimabue and Duccio never 
gave way to them. They must have felt the changes that were at 
and; but the dignity of the past had mastered their minds, and the 
old ideals lived too strongly m them to be abandoned. It is at the 
moment of perishing that some societies show themselves at their best. 
Their last flower is finest. Thus it was with the aristocratic classical 
Renaissance in Ital}^. It produced great works and seemed to be on 
the verge of producing greater when life was withdrawn from it, and 
it made way for a new movement, animated by a new and conquering 
ideal, and carried on by a new class of men.'' 

Sir Martin W. Conway, Early Tuscan Art, 

" The tale told about Giotto's first essay in drawing mi^ht be chosen 
as a parable : he was not found beneath a church roof tracmg a mosaic, 
but on the open mountain, trying to draw the portrait of the living 
thing committed to his care. What, therefore, Giotto gave to art was, 
before all things else, vitality." 

Symonds, Renaiaaanoe in Italy: The Fine Arts, 

" In nine cases out of ten, the first expression of an idea is the most 
valuable: the idea may afterward be polished and softened, and made 
more attractive to the general eye; but the first expression of it has a 
freshness and brightness, like the flash of a native crystal compared to 
the lustre of glass that has been melted and cast. And in the second place, 
we ought to measiu*e the value of art less by its executive than by its 
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moral power. Giotto was not indeed one of the most accomplished 
painters, but he was one of the greatest men who ever lived. He was 
the first master of his time, in architecture as well as in painting; he 
was the friend of Dante, and the imdlsputed interpreter of religious 
truth, by means of painting, over the whole of Italy. The works of 
such a man may not be the best to set before children in order to teach 
them drawing; but they assuredly should be studied with the greatest 
care by all who are interested in the history of the human mind. 

Ruskin, Giotto and his Works in Padua, 



Basis of Lecture. 

During the Middle Ages sculpture and painting lost entirely 
their ancient function of representing and ennobling life. Both 
arts became handmaids of the Church, and while Used effec- 
tively for decorating, they were discouraged in any attempt 
to portray earthly beauty or strength such as would draw 
the mind away from spiritual things. The only art of the 
time in Italy worthy the name (except the slight Gothic 
influence from the north) was the Byzantine — dignified and 
noble and with something of the old classic spirit, but in the 
main symbolic, without vitality or material reality. Three 
great artists of the thirteenth century, however, threw so 
much individual genius into their imitation of classic and 
Byzantine models as to really pave the way by the excellence 
of their work for the inauguration of a new era in art — Niccola 
Pisano the sculptor, Cimabue of Florence and Duccio of Siena 
(see extracts from Vasari and Conway above). Then came 
Giovanni, son of Niccola, influenced by Gothic art and 
turning to natural instead of classic models; and after him — 
applying the new spirit to painting as Giovanni had to 
sculpture — the greatest of the pioneers of Renaissance art, 
Giotto di Bondone (1276-1336), born in Vespignano, near 
Florence, a Florentine by adoption and life, and a pupil of 
Cimabue. With him a new vigor, sanity and reabty came 
into Italian painting, and a line of great masters carried on 
the tradition with increasing strength until the consiunma- 
tion of the whole movement in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries (see notes from Symonds and Ruskin above). 



Topics for Class. 

1. Byzantine Art (see especially Conway, chap. 1). 

2. Niccola and Giovanni Pisani (Vasari, Conway, Freeman, Perkins, 
and Ruskin, Vol d*Amo). 

3. Cimabue and Giotto (see Perkins, and Berenson, after reading 
Vasari). 

4. ll)e aim and spirit of the early Renaissance artists as compared 
with the Greeks (read Symonds' Fine Arts of the Renaissance, chap. I). 



LECTURE III. 

The Age of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

" I have dwelt especially upon antiquity, for our own age has always 
repelled me, so that had it not been for the love of those dear to me, I 
should have preferred to have been bom in any other period than our 
own. * * — Francesco Petrarca. 



" When men began once more to read Virgil and Cicero, Horace and 
Juvenal, intelligently, sypapathetically, admiringly', they, had already 
left the Middle Ages behind them.— J. H. Robinson. 



Petrarch did not condemn logic. "Far from it. ... I know 
that it is one of the liberal studies, a ladder for those who are striving 
upwards, and by no means a useless protection to those who are forcing 
their way through the thorny thickets of philosophy. . . . But 
because a road is proper for us to traverse, it does not immediately 
follow that we should linger on it forever. No traveller, unless he be 
mad, will forget his destination on accoimt of the pleasiires of the way; 
his characteristic virtue lies, on the contrary, in reaching his goal as 
soon as possible, never halting on the road. And who of us is not a 
traveller? We all have our long and arduous journey to accomplish in 
a brief and untoward time, — on a short, tempestuous wintry day, as it 
were. Dialectics may form a portion of our road, but certainly not its 
end; it belongs to the morning of life, not to its evening." 

— Petrarch (quoted in Robinson's Petrarch). 

'' Dante brought the imiverse into his poem. But Hhe soul of man, 
too, is a imiverse'; and of this inner microcosm Petrarch was the poet. 
It remained for Boccaccio, the third in the triumvirate, to treat of com- 
mon life with art no less developed. From Beatrice through Laura to 
La Fiammetta; from the Divme Comedy through the Canzoniere to 
the Decameron; from the world beyond the grave through the world 
of feeling to the world in which we play our puppet parts; from the 
majestic terza rima, through the stately lyric stanzas, to Protean prose — 
sucn was the rapid movement of Italian art within the brief space of 
some fifty years." — J. A. Symonds. 



Basis of Lecture 

The revival of individualism and artistic life begun by 
Dante and Giotto was continued in the fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries by Petrarch, Boccaccio, and the disciples 
of Giotto — while the continued life of the most beautiful 
phases of Mediaeval Christianity was seen in Pra Angelico. 
Petrarch is the first clear-cut type of the new era's intellectual 
energy and independence, — its critical power and love of 
culture for its own sake. His revolt from the dominion of 
logic (see above) and of Aristotle and his turning to letters and 
the real world had immense influence on his time. " I believe 
indeed that Aristotle was a great man and that he knew much ; 
yet he was but a man, and therefore something, nay many 
things, may have escaped him. . . . And although he has 
said much of happiness both at the beginning and the end of 
his Ethics, I dare assert . . . that he was so completely 
ignorant of true happiness that the opinions upon this matter 
of any pious old woman, or devout fisherman, shepherd, or 
farmer, would if not so fine-spun, be more to the point than 
his." He hated the superficial rationalism of his day, and 
was a true son of the Church, and yet his independence, his 
love of human culture, his mental restlessness and turn for 
criticism connect him with the Renaissance and the future 
rather than the Age of Faith which was passing. Boccaccio 
was his friend. As Petrarch's influence was towards love of 
culture and intellectual independence, Boccaccio's was towards 
love of beauty, of pleasure, of sensuous delight in things of 
the world. And in the meantime the art of painting was 
working its way steadily towards its great flowering time in 
the fifteenth century, sculpture (Orcagna, Ghiberti, Dona- 
tello) leading the way and showing the painters the arts of 
drawing and perspective. 

Topics for Class. 

1. Petrarch and Laura. 

2. Petrarch as the first hiimanist (Symonds, Revival of Learning 
and Bobinson). 



3. The Characteristics of Boccaccio (The Decameron and Sjmfionds' 
hUerature of the Renaissance). 

4. The Early Renaissance Sculptors (Freeman). 

6. The successors of Giotto, and Fra Angelico (read Berenson, 
Florentine Painters, on period from Giotto to Masaccio). 
6. The Italy of retrarch's time (Gardner and Symonds). 



LECTURE IV. 
Lorenzo de' Medici and His Florence. 

"At the very hour when the intellectual energy of the Middle Ages 
had s\mk into exhaustion, the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
and the flight of its Greek scholars to the shores of Italy opened anew 
the science and literature of an older world. ITie exiled Greek scholars 
were welcomed in Italy, and Florence, so long the home of freedom and 
of art, became the home of an intellectual revived. The poetry of 
Homer, the drama of Sophocles, the philosophy of Aristotle and of 
Plato, woke aeain to life beneath the dhadow ol the mighty dome with 
which Brunelleschi had just crowned the city by the Amo. All the 
restless energy which Florence had so long thrown into the cause of 
liberty she flung, now that her liberty was reft from her, into the cause 
of letters. The galleys of her merchants brought back manuscripts 
from the East as the most precious portion of their freieht. In the 
palaces of her nobles fragments of classic sculpture ranged themselves 
beneath the frescoes of Ghirlandajo. The recovery ot a treatise of 
Cicero's or a tract of Sallust's from the dust of a monastic library was 
welcomed by the group of statesmen and artists who gathered in the 
Rucellai gardens with a thrill of enthusiasm."— J. R. Green. 

''It is easy to accuse him of insidiously, destro3dng Florentine 
liberty; but the poUcy of Sixtus IV. left him no choice between 
such a course and retirement from Florence, and he may be pardoned 
if he doubted whether his abdication would conduce to the welfare of 
the dty. . . . Lorenzo did what all Italian statesmen were doing * 
he identified his city for good or ill with his own house. He worked 
craftily and insidiously, not by open violence, and in the midst of his 
self-seeking he retained the large views of a statesman, and embodied 
the culture of his age."— Creighton, History of tJie Papacy. 

Basis op Lecture. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries saw the rise of the 
Florentine Republic to its prime. But the heat of party poli- 
tics and the constant warfare between city and city wore out 
the strength of the popular government, and as in the case of 
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Rome the power drifted into the hands — ^first of magnates, 
wealthy and noble politicians and warriorS; then of middle 
class leaders of the people against the republican aristocrats. 
Of these ostensible champions of freedom the greatest 
were the Medici, rich and astute bankers, who under the 
leadership of Cosimo dei Medici in the course of the fifteenth 
century became practically lords of Florence. Lorenzo the 
Magnificent was Cosimo's grandson, and from 1469 till his 
death in 1492 his control over Florence — ^still nominally a 
free republic — was scarcely a moment questioned. He is 
accused, as Caesar was, of corrupting the city and crushing 
its liberty, — perhaps with equal truth. At any rate he helped 
to make Florence the most brilliant intellectual and artistic 
centre of his time, the focus of the new love of culture, and the 
home of the greatest group of artists that modern Europe has 
seen. As a foil to the moral depravity of the time and its 
frivolity there stand out in striking contrast the noble figure 
of Savonarola and the even more impressive one of Michel- 
angelo. 

Topics for Class. 

1. The character and position of Lorenzo (Gardner and then Arm- 
strong). 

2. Savonarola (Gardner, pp. 111-160, and Villari's Life). 

3. (a) Filippo Lippi, ana (6) Filippino Lippi. 

4. Botticem. 

5. Ghirlandajo. 

6. Literature and Learning in Lorenzo's Florence (Symonds, Arm- 
Strong, and the Ldvea by Von Reumont and Roscoe). 



LECTURE V. 

The Renaissance in Venice. 

"Among Italian cities Venice was unique. She alone was tranquil 
in her empire, unimpeded in her constitutional development, indepen- 
dent of Uhurch interference, undisturbed by the cross purposes and 
intrigues of the despots, inhabited by merchants who were princes, and 
by a free bom people who had never seen war at their gates. The 
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serenity c^ undisturbed security, the luxur}'^ of wealth amassed abroad, 
gave a physiognomy of ease and proud self-confidence to all her edi- 
fices."— -J. A. Sympnds. 

" Venice, superficially so unlike, is yet in many of its accidental fea- 
tures, and still more in its spirit, the counterpart of Rome, in its obscure 
and mixed origin, in its steady growth, in its quick sense of order and 
early settlement of its polity, in its grand and serious public spirit, in 
its subordination of the individual to the family and the family to the 
state, in its combination <A remote dominion with the liberty of a soli- 
tary and sovereign city. . , . And Rome could not be more con- 
trasted with Athens than Venice with Italian and contemporary Flor- 
ence — stability with fitfulness; independence impregnable and secure, 
with a short-lived and troubled liberty; empire meditated and achieved, 
with a course of barren intrigues and quarrels." — R. W. Church. 

Bellini and Titian. " Giovanni Bellini held the position in the school 
of Venice that Phidias did in that of Greece; he was at that summit 
level of art at which all the best elements and all the classic dignity and 
severity were still preserved, and the sensuous element was kept in 
check by the intellectual and the feeling for the ideal in form. . . . 
Titian is sometimes reckless of his own reputation and is feebler than 
himself, but Bellini in the work of his eighty-sixth year is as firm in his 
touch and as severe in his purpose as in the earliest picture of his. 
Titian carries the power of color fiuther and gives its orchestration a 
sweep which Bellini could not have approved, but Bellini's were the 
principles and the patterns which Titian only embroidered on — that 
poetry of color in which the truth of nature transcends her facts and 
sends her messages of beauty home to the heart in a passion which the 
severest prose version can never awaken. The Giottesques, even down 
to Gozzoli, had employed color as the means of brightening the church, 
and the Florentine Renaissance used it as the matter-of-fact language 
of nature, her prose; but Bellini, and the Venetians with him, sought 
it as music, and wrought out its contrasts and chords to heighten its 
brilliancy or intensify its tenderness, or subdued its crudity to the 
warmth and glow of flesh, or to the pathos of twilight on the landscape." 

W. J. Stillman, Old Italian Masters. 



Basis of Lecture. 

Venice,— her origin and history strikingly different from 
that of most of the Italian cities, — was associated with few of 
the problems and events that absorbed the interest of Milan, 
Florence or Rome. Instead of the Imperial past, the contests 
between Pope and Emperor, or the fierce party struggles of a 
democracy, we have rather to keep in mind the compact aris- 
tocracy by which Venice was governed, — her internal peace 
and confident pride in her maritime and commercial great- 
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ness, — and her intimate association with the East. The great 
age of Venetian power was indeed over before she felt the full 
force of the Renaissance, but not to such a degree that her 
proud traditions did not greatly influence her part in the new 
movement. 

The fullest expression of the Renaissance in Venice as in 
Florence was found in painting, but the full bloom came later 
than in Tuscany. In the fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
painters, — most of all in Carpaccio and Giovanni Bellini, — the 
spiritual beauty and devotion which we know so well in the 
Florentines is still present, with a richness and harmony of 
color that was never quite reached by the Tuscans. But the 
great masters after Bellini, — ^Titian, Veronese, Tintoretto, with 
all their wonderful achievements in drawing and color, reach- 
ing as painters a greater height than was attained by any of 
the Florentines, tended to fall away from the portrayal of the 
deepest and greatest things in life. With the "supremely 
powerful art corrupted by taint of death" (Ruskin) of Vero- 
nese and Tintoretto, the Renaissance in Venice reached its 
height and began its decline. 

Topics for Class. 

1. Venetian life and power (Ruskin and Horatio Brown, Venice). 

2. The Ducal Palace and San Marco. 

3. Carpaccio and Bellini (Berenson, Ruskin and, for Bellini, the 
September, 1900, number of Masters in Ari). 

4. Titian (Berenson and the Masters in Art magazine for February, 
1900). 

6. Tintoretto and Veronese. 



LECTURE VI. 
The Renaissance at its Height. 

Leonardo. "All that Giotto and Masaccio had attained in the render- 
ing of tactile values, all that Fra Angelico or Filippo had achieved in 
expression, all that rallaiuolo had accomplished in movement, or Ver- 
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rochio in light and shade, Leonardo, without the faintest trace of that 
tentativeness, that painfuhiess of effort which characterized his imme- 
diate precursors, equalled or surpassed." 

Raphael. " The most famous and most beloved name in modem art, 
— Raphael Sanzio." 

Michelangelo. "At last appeared the man who was the pupil of 
nobody, the heir of everybody, who felt profoundly and powerfully what 
to his precursors had been va^e instinct, who saw and expressed the 
meaning of it all. The seed that had produced him had already flow- 
ered into a Giotto, and once a^ain into a Masaccio; in him, the last of 
his race, bom in conditions artistically most propitious, all the energies 
remaining in his stock were concentrated, and in him Florentine art 
had its logical culmination. Michelangelo had a sense for the materially 
significant as ereat as Giotto's or Masaccio's, but he possessed means 
of rendering that had been undreamt of by them. Add to this that he 
saw clearly what before him had been felt only dimly, that there was 
no other such instrument for conveying material significance as the 
human nude." — ^Bernhard Berenson. 

Basis of Lecture. 

It is hard to say when the Italian Renaissance reached its 
height. But one is apt roughly to think of the end of the 
fifteenth century and the early part of the sixteenth as the 
time when the technique of painting and sculpture had been 
practically mastered, and the movement of thought and art 
had reached its culmination. Lfeonardo da Vinci, Raphael 
and Michelangelo may be taken as types. Their names are 
as those of, say, Ben Jonson, Spencer, Sidney and Shakespere 
in England, where the genius of the Renaissance found its 
best expression not in painting but in literature. In Leonardo 
we see a many-sided genius which perhaps was loftier and more 
majestic than that of any of his contemporaries, — but with it 
a restlessness which was also typical in its way of the Renais- 
sance. Raphael has none of this impatience. He is an inter- 
preter of the most attractive side of his time, and his fresco 
of " The School of Athens " is the most perfect expression in 
art of the intellectual life of Renaissance Italy. Michelangelo 
is the most impressive of all. But the terrible bitterness 
behind the consummate perfection of all his later work seems 
a fit comment on the crookedness of the time, — the spiritual 
decline which began even long before the great master's death 
in 1564. 
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Topics for Class. 

1. Leonardo da Vinci. 

2. Raphael 

3. Michelangelo as sculptor. 

4. Michelangelo as painter 

5. The Dechne oi Italian Art, and its causes. 



Note for Students. 

The best books for constant use in an introductory study of the 
Italian Renaissance are probably Edmund Gardner's Florence , Symonds' 
Fine Arts of ike Renaissance, and Berenson's Florentine , Venetian and 
Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance — three most admirable and 
close-packed books of sympathetic art criticism. If there is only time 
for a little of Ruskin let it be Giotto and his Works in Padiui and some 
of Mornings in Florence, Try also to get a sympathetic and accurate 
knowledge of the country and people as a whole. Through books, plans 
and pictures build up for yourselves the streets of Assisi, Siena or 
Florence, and make the names of the Palazzo Vecchio of Florence, the 
Doge's Palace of Venice, Giotto's Companile, the Uffizi and Santa Maria 
Novella living realities in form and position. Travel in Italy, 
valuable as it is, is not essential to this. A few books (e. g., Baedeker 
or Hare, Howells' Tuscan Cities, Smith's Oondola Days, Brown's Life 
on the Lagoons) and pictures will give you more than many obtain by 
an actual journey to Italy. Finally, study photographs and reproduc- 
tions of the paintings. The Masters in Art magazine and such cheap 
reproductions as the Perr}' pictures will help those who cannot obtain 
photographs, and anyone wno wishes to purchase photographs will be 
advised how to obtain them by the Lecturer or by the Secretarj- (111 
South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia). 
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LECTURE I. 
Erosion. 

T. Preliminary definitions. 

1. What is erosion? 

Examples in plastic and granular materials. 

2. Where does erosion usually begin? 

II. Causes of erosion. 

1. Rain. 

2. Wind. 

3. Heat and cold. 

4. Frost. 

5. Glaciers and icebergs. 

6. Waves. 

7. Rivers. 

(a) Angle of inclination. 
(6) Rate of flow. 

(c) Chemical and mechanical effects. 

(d) Transporting power of rivers. 

1. Causes. 

2. How it varies. 

(e) Erosive power depends upon : 

1. Amount of friction. 

2. Geological structure. 

III. Results produced. 

1. At foot of mountfdn. 

2. In river bed. 

3. Overflows. 

4. In lakes. 

5. Bars. 

6. Deltas. 

(3) 



References. 

Dana, Geology, pp. 637-652. 

Scott, Geology, pp. 71-87. 

Tarr, Elementary Physical Geography, pp. 231-248. 

Mill, Realm of Nature, pp. 231-235. 

Dryer, Physical Geography, pp. 210-223. 



LECTURE II. 
Oolorado Oanyon : Especial Illustration of Erosion. 

1. General idea of section of country in which it is found. 

2. The Great Basin. 

3. Structure of San Rafael Swell. 

4. Periods of depression and deposit. 

5. Periods of elevation and erosion. 

References. 

Dana, Geology, pp. 640-641. 

Tarr, Elementary Physical Geography, pp. 270, 352, 391. 

Mill, Realm of Nature, pp. 247-248. 

Dryer, Physical Geography, pp. 81-91. 



LECTURE III. 

Glaciers. 

1. Phenomenon of freezing. 

(a) Water. 

(6) Vapor — snow crystals. 

2. Glacier ice produced by pressure. 



3. Motion of glaciers. 

(a) Variations: 

1. Seasonal. 

2. Due to structure of bed. 
(6) Theories. 

4. Peculiar characters of ice. 

Crevasses: 

1. Longitudinal. 

2. Transverse and marginal. 

3. Intersecting. 

4. Radial. 

6. Glaciers advance and recede. 

6. Transporting power of ice. 

7. Erosive power of glacier. 

8. Moraines. 

(a) Lateral. 
(6) Terminal, 
(c) Median. 

References. 

Dana, Geology, pp. 674-686. 

Scott, Geology, pp. 104-116. 

Tarr, Elementary Physical Geography, pp. 306-327, 

Mill, Realm of Nature, pp. 253-256. 

Dryer, Physical Geography, pp. 108-121. 



LECTURE IV. 
Volcanoes. 

1. Volcanic phenomena in general. 

2. Subdivision of the real volcanoes. 

3. Stratified volcanoes. 

4. Dome-shaped volcanoes. 
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5. Incomplete volcanoes. 

(a) Calderas. 
(6) Batholites. 
(c) Laccolites. 

6. Other evidences of volcanic activity. 

(a) Mofettes. 

(h) Solfataras. 

(c) Fumaroles. 

(d) Other sources of gas, 

(e) Hot springs. 
(/) Mud volcanoes. 
(g) Fire fountains. 

7. The eruptive act — its premonitions and consequences. 

8. Products of an eruption. 

(a) Gases and vapors. 
(h) Ashes. 

(c) Sand. 

(d) Larger stones. 

References. 

Dana, Geology, pp. 702-718. 

Dana, Volcanoes. 

Judd, Int. Sci. Series. 

Scott, Geology, pp. 34-60. 

Tarr, Elementary Physical Geography, pp. 370-382. 

Mill, Realm of Nature, pp. 218-223. 

Dryer, Physical Geography, pp. 194-209. 



LECTURE V. 
Earthquakes. 

Relations to volcanic phenomena explained. 
Why they occur in other than volcanic regions. 



1. Nature of the shock. 

(a) Vibratory. 

(6) With upward lift. 

2. Center of disturbance. 

3. Rate of transmission of vibration. 

4. Fissures. 

5. Origin of earthquakes. 

(a) A sudden blow. 

(b) Volcanic outbreak. 

(c) Cracking of rock under tension. 

(d) Condensation of steam under pressing. 

References. 

Dana, Geology, pp. 741-743. 

Scott, Geology, pp. 61-64. 

Milne, Int. Sci. Series. 

Tarr, Elementary Physical Geography, pp. 382-386. 

Mill, Realm of Nature, pp. 223-226. 

Dryer, Physical Geography, pp. 190-191. 



LECTURE Vr. 

Oeysers. 

1. Cause of this form of spring. 

Describe Grand Geyser of Iceland as typical geyser. 

2. Theories of geyser action: 

(a) Desdoiseaux. 

(b) Bunsen. 

3. Yellowstone National Park. 

Early accounts. 
Describe principal geysers. 
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References. 

Dana, Geology, pp. 719-721. 

Tarr, Elementary Physical Geography, pp. 386-389. 

Mill, Realm of Nature, p. 238. 

Dryer, PhyBical Geography, pp. 106-107. 
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The Class. — At the close of each lecture a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are ui]g^ed to attend it and to 
take an active part. The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

The Weekly Papers. — Kvery student has the privil^e of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, iii South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and afler as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part. Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students* 
Associations. 

The Examination. — ^Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
therec£ 



LECTURE I. 

Laws of Physical Growth 

or 
What Constitutes an Effective Body. 

Factors determiaing efficiency of the body: Size and 
quality; hence both structural, or anatomical, and functional, 
or physiological, studies are needed. Anthropometry is the 
science that deals with the measurement of men; its 
founders: Roberts, Galton, Key, Bowditch; its aims: to 
determine laws of growth and proportion of parts in the body. 
Results so far rather disappointing; anatomical tests need 
physiological correctives; army tests; phrenology. 

Great amount of anthropometric work done in America : 
Bowditch in Boston; Porter in St. Louis; Boas and the 
national measm^ments of 1893. Work in American colleges: 
Hitchcock at Amherst ; Sargent at Yale. Need of continuous 
studies on same group of children; desirable data to collect. 

Main factors determining size: Age; sex; nationality; 
climate; food; social position, which determines food, shelter 
and relation to work; individual variations. 

Age : Curves of average growth ; interpretation of statistics ; 
growth focusses successively on different parts of body; 
general growth is also irregular; periods of retardation and 
acceleration not easy to determine with exactness; their sig- 
nificance; tendency to disease in different periods of growth 
judging by actuary's tables, hospital returns, and records of 
contagious diseases; modification of courses of study to agree 
with periods of growth. 

Sex: At birth boys taller and heavier than girls; age when 
girls pass boys; short period of their physical leadership; its 
imiversality : its bearing on co-education. 

(3) 



Climate and food : Difficult in determining their effects on 
size; Europeans master cold zones, but succumb in torrid 
regions; India; Philippines; must civilization always be fed 
from the temperate zones? 

Social position: English studies; social classes long estab- 
lished in England; high physical ideals of the gentry; com- 
parisons of boys from higher class, middle class and lower 
class homes show great superiority of higher classes; should 
not the children of a democracy be taught that good food, 
sanitary clothes and houses and freedom from excessive labor 
in early life are the natural rights of all children to-day? 

Individual variations : Can they be transmitted? Attempts 
to control marriage in the interests of physical excellence. 

Size and mental efficiency: Studies by Porter in St. Louis; 
Boas in Toronto; Smedley in Chicago; why we can all think 
of undersized geniuses. 

Studies in quality or function : Great value of such studies 
for teachers; difficulties involved; possibilities of experiments 
without apparatus; Hancock's tests; valuable reaction of 
such studies on teachers. 

Work with apparatus: Investigations by Smedley in 
Chicago; effect of seasons; time of day; such work as a test 
of school fatigue; close correspondence between good size 
and good functioning. Development from fundamental to 
accessory in the development of the nervous system and of 
movements. 

Work by phj^icians : Possibility of quickly selecting cases 
needing attention; Dr. Francis Warner and his work with a 
hundred children in an hour; medical inspection indispensable 
in modern schools. 

Educational work: Physical records; medical inspection; 
sanitary school conditions ; hygienic school work ; games. 

Topics for Discussion. 

1. What advantages might accrue if all American children were 
regularly measured, weighed and tested ? 



2. What objections are there to having such examinations made in 
all schools at regular intervals ? 

3. What are the objections to having all children inspected by 
physicians employed by school boards ? 

4. Is periodicity in physical growth accompanied by similar varia- 
tions in mental growth ? 

5. What does the small size -and accompanying intellectual ability 
of Napoleon and Lord Roberts prove ? 

Reading. 

Burk, Frederic L. Growth of Children in Weight and Height. 
American Journal of Psychology. April, 1898. Vol. 9, pp. 253-326. 

Rowe, Stuart H. The Physical Nature of the ChHd. . . . Mac- 
millan: New York. 1898. 

Reports of Child Study Investigations. In Annual Reports of the 
Board of Education. Chicago. Since 1898. 

Warner, Francis. The Study of Children and Their School Training. 
Macmillan: New York. 1899. 

Hancock, John A. A Preliminary Study of Motor Ability. Peda- 
gogical Seminary. October, 1894. Vol. Ill, pp. 9-27. 

Burk, Frederic L. From Fundamental to Accessory in the Develoj)- 
ment of the Nervous System and of Movements. Pedagogical Semi- 
nary. October, 1898. Vol. VI, pp. 5-64. 

Hastings, W. W. A Manual for Physical Measurements. Spring- 
field. 1902. 

See also files of the American Physical Education Review. 

Suggestions for Study. 

Keep a continuous record of weight, height, etc., of children imder 
your care, repeating tests each autumn and spring. Ji only one or 
two children, use a record book, like Sir Francis Gsdton*s Life History 
Album. If a school, use record cards with spaces for necessary entries. 
Keep only a few entries, and those thoroughly. For helpful suggestions 
see Hastings above. Compare results with work of previous students. 



LECTURE II. 

Arrested and Perverted Development 

or • 

Treatment of Blind, Deaf, Crippled and Idiotic 

Ohildren« 

Physical defects: They repel us; lower animals destroy 
defectives; so do early men; even in Greece and Rome, 
malformed and weakly children were exposed to die; Chris- 
tianity emphasized value of inmiortal soul and preserved all 
children; still the Middle Ages neglected defectives; the 
king's jester; only in our time has the defective been well 
treated; present conflict of scientific and Christian con- 
ceptions. 

Our present problems: How determine line of separation 
between normal and abnormal children? How much should 
the state interfere? What can education do? 

The blind and deaf : All degrees of these defects, need of 
school tests for sight and hearing, simple tests for teachers' 
use; place of the specialist; wonderful success in teaching of 
lip reading. Asylums form blind and deaf habits; such 
children best off at home and in day schools; state should 
educate these defectives thoroughly, on both economic and 
biological grounds. 

Crippled children: Rickets, paralysis, dislocations, spinal 
curvature, heart disease, etc. In 1900, 850 such children in 
London without schools; generally bright; work now being 
done in London; Mrs. Hiunphrey Ward; Bristol. Special 
needs in such schools; ambulance, nurse, open playground, 
special apparatus, freedom. Why public day schools are best 
for these children. Duty of the state, to educate lavishly; 
it is economically profitable and biologically safe. Need of 
special teachers for such schools. 

Imbecile and idiot children: Causes of imbecility; extent 



of these classes. Treatment; work of Edward Seguin; phys- 
iological education; need for infinite patience and love; 
danger of mere imitation ; reasons for educating these children. 
Duty of the state: to establish Commissions in Idiocy; to 
segregate all such children in permanent nu-al colonies; to 
prevent marriage. Value of such colonies : they would realize 
best possibilities of inmates; relieve their homes; furnish 
centers for scientific study and for missionary devotion. 

Dull and backward children : Difiiculty in distinguishing 
them from normal children and from imbeciles; probably 
includes more than one per cent of school population ; ordinary 
schools may injure these children through discouragement; 
they should, however, be kept at home and in state schools, 
until finally declared imbecile, to keep up home relations and 
prevent institutional habits. Special state schools indispens- 
able; 6,000 such pupils in special schools in Germany; 2,125 
in London. Danger in returning these children to public life; 
fecimd; and defects transmissible. 

Topics for Discussion. 

1. Should the state be actuated by other than economical and 
biological considerations in educating defectives ? 

2. Should deaf children be taught sign language ? 

Reading. 

Seguin, Edward. Idiocy and Its Treatment by the Physiological 
Method. Wm. Wood & Co. : New York. 1866. 

Schuttleworth, G. E. Mentally Deficient Children: Their Treatment 
and Training. H. K. Lewis : London. 1895. 

Johnson, George E. Psychology and Pedagogy of Feeble-minded 
Children. Pedagogical Seminary. October, 1895. Vol. Ill, pp. 246- 
301. 

Suggestions for Study. 

Study the dullest child under your care; write out description of 
physicjd peculiarities. Try Hancock's tests for physical control (Peda- 
gogical Seminary, October, 1894, Vol. Ill, pp. 10-11), and compare 
with results for a child of fully nonnal powers. Keep samples of his 
written work, produced under similar conditions from week to week. 
Try some experiments in physiological education (see Shuttleworth, 
Chapter VI), and note resiits. Compare your results with those 
reached by other students. 
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LECTURE III. 

Home and School Hygiene 

or 
The Laws of Health in Infancy and Childhood. 

Wonderful advance made in the hygiene of chUdhood: 

During the last ten years infant mortality in the United States 
is said to have decreased one-third. Special care of milk 
supply for babies in New York, BufiFalo, and Indianapolis; 
free distribution of pamphlets on care of infancy by city 
authorities; influence of mothers' clubs. Work of physicians : 
Starr; Grifiith; Holt; swaddling bands, baths, food, clothing, 
exercise; decrease in dosing children. 

The modem schoolhouse the finest triumph of educational 
science: Room capacity, ventilation, light, heat, seating, 
lavatories, gymnasiums, playgrounds, wet-weather shelters. 

School dangers: Passivity; "perfect discipline"; single 
sessions; no recesses; no school grounds; gymnastics and 
playtime; furnishing of school books, pencils, etc., by the 
state. 

Overpressure: Fatigue; effects of fatigue on the body; 
changes in circulation; in blood corpuscles; in nerve tissues; 
in time reactions. 

Distribution of the work for the day : Periods of greatest 
effectiveness; of least; studies by Burgerstein; Barnes; 
arrangement of subjects to meet these conditions. Seasons 
of the year and effect on ease of study; vacations; Mondays. 
Periods of school life needing special attention. 

Diseases of children: Contagious diseases; treatment of 
pupils suspected of having diphtheria, mumps, etc. ; tubercu- 
lar and syphilitic children; need of teaching and frequently 
explaining the germ theory of disease; no spitting in school; 
no wetting slates or pencils with the mouth; public opinion 
should be created from the school concerning germ diseases. 



"Pinkeye"; vermin; filthy children; duty of the school in 
these matters; washing conveniences; need of frequent 
scrubbing and disinfecting in school rooms. Teachers should 
have some superficial medical training; need of medical 
experts in employ of school boards; their effect in reducing 
contagious diseases. 

Conditioiis to be desired: Small schools; no school without 
large and pleasant playgroimds; carrying of children where 
necessary to suburbs, reversing country segregation, practica- 
bility of the plan; school baths; free meals in poor districts 

when needed. 

Topics for Discussion. 

1. What are the difficulties in determining school fatigue ? 

2. What can be said in favor of a single school session and no recess ? 

3. Should the state furnish free food and clothing to school children 
in very poor districts ? 

Reading. 

Griffith, J. P. Crozier. The Care of the Baby; A Manual for Mothers 
and Nurses. Saunders: Philadelphia. 1901. 

Donaldson, H. R. The Growth of the Brain. Stock: London. 
1895. 

Shaw, Edward R. School Hygiene. Macmillan: New York. 1902. 

Bumham, William H. Outlines of School Hygiene. Pedagogical 
Seminary. Jime, 1892. Vol. II, pp. 9-71. 

Medical Inspection in the Schools of Germany. Report of the 
United States Commiesioner of Education. 1899-1900. Vol. I, p. 825. 

SUGOBSTIONS FOR StUDY. 

Make a list of all the undesirable factors in your home or school, 
from the point of view of hygiene. Determine where responsibility 
for each d^ect rests — with teachers, parents, or state. Devise remedies. 
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LECTURE IV. 

Suggestion, Imitation and Habit 

or 
The Work of the Lower Nerve Oenters. 

Reflex action: Sensations excite nerve centers; nerve 
centers tend to send out muscular impulses; memories are 
revived sensations; hence all impressions, due either to sen- 
sation or memory, tend to pass over into action. This is a 
general law of life; planchette; muscle reading. In adult 
life, we select and inhibit; children tend to respond to every 
stimulus. 

Suggestion the most elemental force in education: Illus- 
trations from animal life; drunken men; half-asleep con- 
ditions; hypnotism. Small's experiments; ninety per cent of 
school children smeUed, tasted and saw the things that were 
suggested to them, though the things were not present; most 
eflfective with little children; advertisers constantly use sug- 
gestion; magicians depend upon it. 

Conditions favoring reaction on suggestion: Passivity, 
" The devil finds some mischief still for idle hands to do " ; 
and admiration, "What we love, that we become." Condi- 
tions opposing reaction on suggestion: alertness; individu- 
ality; dislike; fixed habits. The use of suggestion in educa- 
tion: furnishes our first mode of approaching children's 
minds; value of a striking or captivating personality; its 
dangers; the use of extreme suggestion, i. e., hypnotism, as a 
therapeutic measure. 

Imitation: When the suggestion is acted, response is 
called imitation; acts performed before me give me sensa- 
tions that tend to reproduce the acts. Stages in imitation: 
mere reproduction; play with imconscious variations; play 
with conscious variations; intentional selection. Study in 
Worcester Normal School; what children imitate. Educa- 
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tional value of imitation; the beginning of all education; 
serves as basis of social control. Dangers of imitation : may 
ruin self-direction, thus causing arrested development; may 
lead one to copy wrong things. 

Habit: Every time an organ functions in a particular way 
it becomes easier to do it again; when the act is performed 
regularly without effort it becomes habit. Voluntary actions 
like walking and talking, when they become habitual, are 
managed by lower nerve centers. Advantages of habit in 
education: relieves mind through actions becoming sub- 
conscious; desirable and persistent actions should be made 
habitual, e. g., walking, talking, dressing, cleaning teeth, 
multiplication tables, spelling and reading. Habits determine 
most of our conduct. Bad habits: difficult to break; "A 
stitch in time saves nine"; remove original causes; excite 
aversions; give substitutes. 

Early education should be largely concerned with forming 
good habits, taking care to retain flexibility. 

Topics for Discussion. 

1. What part of the reading processes shoiild be made habitual ? 

2. What are the elements in a striking personality 7 

Reading. 

Small, Maurice H. The Suggestibility of Children. Pedagogical 
Seminary. December, 1896. vol. 4, pp. 176-220. 

Moll, Albert. H}^notism. Foxirth Edition. Contemporary Science 
Series. Scribners : New York. 1897. 

Royce, Josiah. . The Imitative Functions. Century. May, 1894. 

Haskell, Ellen M. Child Observations. Heath : Boston. 1896. 

Morgan, C. Lloyd. Habit and Instinct. Arnold: London. 1896. 

Radestock, Hall. Habit and Its Importance in Education. Heath : 
Boston. 1887. 

Suggestions for Study. 

Make a list of your own habitual actions during the first hour after 
getting up in the morning. 

Try one of the tests on suggestion used by Dr. Small, and compare 
your results with those he readied. 
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LECTURE V. 

Instincts, Feelings and Emotions 

or 
Mind Before It Becomes Mind. 

Instincts : They are hungers leading to unconscious action ; 
they are animal or racial memories embedded in the organism; 
as successive nerve centers ripen, new impulses to action arise. 

Hungers of infancy: For food, sucking, biting, swallowing; 
for action: orderless movement, clasping, holding head up, 
"sitting, locomotion; for communication: crying, gesture, 
vocalization, speech. Education can detect these hungers 
and feed them; uselessness and danger of anticipating them. 
So of later hungers, naming, collecting, arranging, reasoning, 
worshipping, sex-admiration; premature awakening of these 
hungers is dangerous. Bearing of this upon subjects of study, 
number, physiology, civics. 

Emotions: Like the more rudimentary feelings, they are 
due to physical changes. Two theories : impression, emotion, 
action; impression, action, emotion. 

Special study on fear: Its instinctive nature as seen in 
infancy; results of investigations by Darwin, Hall, Mosso; 
things feared; effects upon action; best means of control. 

Stages in development of the emotions: In infancy, due 
to objective causes, intense, narrowly egoistic, changeable; 
in youth, due to subjective causes, more altruistic, brooding; 
in adult life, inhibited by experience. 

Influences modifying emotions : Inheritance ; nervous con- 
ditions; contagion; ideas; ignorance. 

Effects of emotions: On physical system; on ideas; on 
action. 

Educational considerations: Normal activity of feelings 
and emotions prepares the way for thinking and living; 
hmnanities are strong in emotional stimuli; sciences are weak. 
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For small children, simple, quickly changing emotions con- 
nected with external things and people are needed; for youth, 
large, altruistic, outgoing emotions are natural. Excessive 
appeal to emotions is always bad ; influence of women teachers. 
All emotions should lead to action. 

Topics for Discussion. 

1. How can the emotions be educated ? 

2. What hann may come from anticipating the natural hunger for 
number ? 

3. Is Professor James' theory of the emotions materialistic ? 

4. How far does the drama develop the emotional nature ? 

Reading. 

Darwin, Charles. The Expression of the Emotions in Men and 
Animals. Appleton: New York. 1896. 

Romanes, George J. Mental Evolution in Man. Appleton: New 
York. 1893. 

James, William. Principles of Psychology. Holt: New York. 
1896. 

Stanley, Hiram M. Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of 
Feeling. Macmillan : New York. 1895. 

Ribot, Thomas. The Psychology of the Emotions. Scribner: New 
York. 1897. 

Hall, G. Staniev. A Study of Fears. American Journal of Psy- 
chology. January, 1897. Vol. VIII, pp. 147-249. 

Holbrook, Agnes. Fear in Childhood. Barnes' Studies in Educa- 
tion. Vol. I, p. 18. 

Suggestions for Study. 

Write out carefully your own earliest memories of fears. Have 
children write compositions on : Things of Which I Used to be Afraid. 
Bring results into comparison with the studies made by Holbrook and 
HaU. 
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LECTURE VI. 

Sensation, Observation and Selection 

or 
The Beginnings of Knowledge. 

General sensibility: In the lowest forms of animal life there 
are no special sense organs, yet the organism responds to 
light, heat or cold, food, etc. The organism behaves as we 
do when we feel sensations and perceive things; gradually 
sense organs develop; even with man there remains a great 
body of undifferentiated sense impressions, due to general 
contact, muscular exertion, digestion and other vital functions. 
This general sensibility remains one of our greatest sources of 
knowledge. 

Man's special senses: Sensibility in pre-natal period; the 
rush of sensations at birth; taste, best developed of an 
infant's senses. Sight: lower animals bom blind; infants 
but slowly master mechanism of the eyes so that they can 
see. Hearing: lower animals bom deaf ; children also born 
deaf. Smell, one of the least valuable of the special senses. 
Other special senses: temperature, digestive senses, etc. 
Touch and muscular sense; great value of the latter for 
knowledge. 

Sense training: Educational value of sense training over- 
estimated; large, composite states of sensibility furnish us 
much of our knowledge and happiness : what the training of 
the eye really means. 

What observation implies: Interest with accompanying 
attention, sensation, perception, comparison and judgment; 
qualities of an object that interest children; studies by Binet, 
Barnes, Shaw. 

Qualities of a child's observation: Hasty, fragmentary, 
utilitarian, interested in action. 
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Educational considerations : Objects for educational work 
should be common to the child's life; live things better than 
dead; subjects should be varied; expression should always 
follow experience in gesture, manual work, oral and written 
language. 

Topics fob Discussion. 

1. What changes in our special senses will probably take place in 
coming venerations ? 

2. In looking at a tree what do we really see and what do we infer ? 

3. Why does not impressionist art appeal to the majority of people 7 

4. What discounts must be applied to Binet's study on interest ? 



Reading. 

I. Mental 
New York. 1900. 



Preyer, William. Mental Development in the Child. Appleton: 
Y( " 



. The Senses and the Will. Appleton: New York. 

1892. 

Moore, Kathleen Carter. The Mental Development of the Child. 
Macmillan: New York. 1896. 

Compayr^, Gabriel. The Intellectual and Moral Development of the 
Child. Parti. Appleton : New York. 1896. 

Barnes, Earl. Qiildren's Interests. In Barnes' Studies in Educa- 
tion. Vol. I, pp. 203-212. 

Suggestions for Study. 

Observe and record a child's activities alon^ the lines indicated by 
Mrs. Moore. Repeat Barnes' adaptation of Bmet's investigation with 
children.MCompare your results with those reached by other students. 
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The Class. — ^At the close of each lecture a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afiEbrd opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

The Weekly Papers. — Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in prog^ress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, iii South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its r^^ular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part. Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students* 
Associations. 

The Examination. — ^Thoee students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereof. 
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LECTURE I. 

Conception, Judgment and Reasoning 

or 
The Elaboration of Knowledge. 

Conception: Close relation of language and abstraction. 
Gradual building up of a concept by Mrs. Moore's child. 
Barnes' study on the concepts, monk, peasant, armor, em- 
peror, nation and school; large "no content" and "wrong 
content" at seven years; steady change with advancing 
years; where the children get material for the humanistic 
terms they use. 

Judgment: Involved in all perceiving, conceiving, general- 
izing; early errors largely due to inadequate experience. 

Inductive reasoning: Results of studies by Mary Sheldon 
Barnes; main interest in persons and actions, causes and 
results; personal inferences strong before thirteen; good 
power of inference developing about the age of thirteen. 
Study by M. A. Tucker. 

Deductive reasoning: Difficulties in devising a good test 
for children. In general, children pass through three stages: 
From birth to about twelve years old, children largely recep- 
tive; rest in authority; accept what they are told. Hence 
children are partisans; untrustworthiness of children's evi- 
dence; occasional exceptions; Helen Keller. About ten or 
twelve years old a reasoning hunger appears; children long 
for large views; their imorganized collections become op- 
pressive; causes and effects wanted; sense of evidence appears. 
Practical life is mainly compromise; few major premises are 
trusted. Most adults live in childish stages of reasoning. 

Children's reasoning hunger gathers around : Words and 
their contents; natural phenomena; theological problems; 

(3) 



social conventions. The acquisitive period should not be 
used for reasoning studies; bearing on number; history; 
geography; languages. 

Reading. 

Barnes, Earl. How Words Get Content. Barnes' Studies in Educa- 
tion. 1902. Vol. II, pp. 4a-62. 

Sully, James. Studies of Childhood. Chapter on the Dawn of 
Reason. Appleton: New York. 1896. 

Brown, H. W. Some Records of the Thoughts and Reasoning of 
Children. Pedagogical Seminary. December, 1893. Vol. II, pp. 358- 
396 

Hancock. John A. Children's Ability to Reason. Educational 
Review. October, 1896. Vol. XII, pp. 261-268. 

Barnes, Mary Sheldon. Studies m Historical Method. Heath: 
Boston. 1896. 

Tracy, Frederick. The Psychology of Childhood. Heath: Boston. 
1894. 

Suggestions porJ^Study. 

Keep a record of the questions asked by a child during a week and 
classify them^^as to the reasoning processes they involve. Repeat 
Barnes' study outgrowth of concepts, and^write a critical paper on 
his work. 



LECTURE II. 

Memory and Imagination 

or 
Recording, Recalling and Combining Ideas. 

How images are recorded : Sensation, perception, recording ; 
everything felt, thought or done tends to register itself in the 
nervous system. Retaining power depends in the first place 
on quality of nerve substance; drill does not greatly change 
this quality. Other conditions affecting memory: Strength 
of sensations, young child especially needs strong impres- 
sions; interest; active attention; repetition; logical con- 
nection of ideas through association; teacher can control all 
these factors except attention, and can aid that. 

Memory throtigh special senses : Eye-memory ; ear-memory ; 
muscular sense-memories; generally things done are best 
remembered; habits; instincts. 

Peculiarities of memory in childhood: Why we do not 
remember events of infancy; weak sense of time, place and 
personality; fragmentary character of memory in infancy; 
examples; due to imorganized character of child's mind, non- 
selective. Period of childhood when memory is strongest; 
how this period should be used; should forms, catechisms, 
dates, memory gems, be stored for later use? 

Experimental studies on memory: Bergstrom; Shaw; Jas- 
trow; memory idiots; calculating prodigies. 

Educational applications : How far can memory be trained? 
Its neglect in modern education. Does its cultivation weaken 
judgment? 

Imagination : Recalling images exactly as recorded is repro- 
ductive imagination; the same as memory. Recalling images 
in new combinations is creative imagination; fancy is random 
imaging; dreams. 

Peculiarities of children's imagination: Very active, like 
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all of the child's nature; varied, fantastic and odd, because of 
unorganized mind; very real, owing to slight experience; not 
brilliant, but commonplace. 

Lines of peculiar development : Imagination the basis of 
play activity; playthings serve as stimuli for fancy; hence 
elaborate ones are bad. Story telling and dramatic activity, 
"Sentimental Tommy." Imaginary companions; kinds; ac- 
tivities; why created; how destroyed; dangers and uses. 
In religion, anthropomorphism, superstition, ghosts, pin-luck, 
gambling. 

Educational applications: Imagination leads and directs 
science; creates, directs and interprets the arts; broadens 
and beautifies life. 

Reading. 

Jastrow, Joseph. A Statistical Study of Memory and Association. 
Educational Review. November, 1894. Vol. II, pp. 442-462. 

Eldpedge-GpeeUj F. W. Memorv and Its Cultivation. Interna- 
tional Science Senes. Appleton: New York. 1897. 

Ribot, Th. Diseases of Memory. Appleton: New York. 1893. 

Shaw, John C. A Test of Memory in School Children. In Peda- 
gogical Seminary. October, 1896. Vol. IV, pp. 61-79. 

Barrie, J. M. Sentimental Tommy. Scribner: New York. 1896. 

Vostrovsky, Clara. A Study of Children's Superstitions. Barnes' 
Studies in Education. Vol. I, pp. 123-143. 

See also James, Sully, Taine. 

SUOGESTIONB FOR StUDT. 

Repeat Jastrow's experiments. Write out your own earliest 
memories. 



LECTURE III. 

The Growth of Artistic Sensibihty 

or 
From Sensory Shocks to Love of Harmony. 

Growth of admiration hunger : A primitive hunger of the 
soul; nowhere does art begin; all organic life is artistic 
and dramatic. Little art growth while energy is needed for 
subsistence; surplus energy is used for pleasure; discharges 
along lines already organized; colt runs, kitten hunts, child 
plays doll; play activity, the source of all the arts. Gradually 
order comes into this activity; rimning and capering become 
dances; purring and cries become music and oratory; com- 
binations give us the drama. 

Studies on color sense : Preyer, Baldwin, Luckey, Marsden, 
Barnes. Little children love "striking'' colors; shining and 
glistening things, white, yellow, red; green, gray and neutral 
tints come later. 

Studies in music: Young child pounds, drums, whistles, 
enjoys explosives; later he likes simple harmonies, then more 
elaborate compositions ; most American adults are infants on 
the musical side of their natures. 

Studies on children's drawings : Collections of one child's 
work: Shinn, Hogan; Studies on many children; Barnes; 
Partridge; general interpretations; Burk, Sully, Lukens. 
Three stages in children's drawings: Cataloguing stage; due 
to fragmentariness of inner life; leads to accidental associa- 
tions and conventional signs. Picture writing; the narrative 
period of life; not sufficiently used with children. The 
artistic period; demands comprehension of the whole; dis- 
crimination; selection. 

Educational applications : Good educational artistic setting 
for a child is unpleasing for a well-developed adult; an ideal 
nursery, kindergarten, primary, high school, from point of 
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view of aesthetics. Drawing is a language, and should be 
freely used as such; formal drawing should not appear before 
nine years old. Pictures for children should be simple; 
dealing with childish themes; in striking colors. Struwwel- 
peter; Walter Crane; classic art for little ones; Sistine 
Madonna. Teaching pictures; its necessity; its stages. Why 
we are most of us cases of arrested artistic development. 

Reading. 

Lukens, Hennan T. A Study of Children's Drawings in the Early 
Years. Pedagogical Seminanr. October, 1896. Vol. FV, p. 79. 

Sully, James. Studies of Childhood. Appleton: New York. 1896. 

Partridge. Lena. Children's Drawings of Men and Women. Barnes' 
Studies in Education. Vol. II, p. 163. 

Burk, Frederic. The Genetic versus the Logical Order in Drawing. 
Pedagogical Seminaiy. September, 1902. Vol. IX, pp. 296-324. 

Munroe, W. S. Tone Perception and Music Interest of Young 
Children. Pedagogical Seminary. March, 1903. Vol. X, pp. 144- 
147. 

Hogan, Louise E. A Study of a Child. Harper: New York. 1898. 

Shinn, Milicent W. The Biography of a Baby. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co : Boston. 1900. 

Suggestions for Study 

Have children draw pictures of a man and woman. Compare resiilts 
with Partridge's study. Have children describe the prettiest thing 
they have ever seen; compare with Barnes' study. 
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LECTURE IV. 

Children's Political Ideas 

or 
From the Political Boss to Political Self-direction. 

How national unity is secured : The most essential quality 
in a state; formerly supposed to depend on natural geo- 
graphical boundaries, conmion nationality, religion, speech, 
customs. To-day these forces less operative: e. gr., Switzer- 
land, cut into parts by Alps, three nationalities, two religions. 
British Empire, scattered over the earth, all nationalities, 
religions, languages; yet both these countries are strongly 
unified. 

How the United States were unified: At close of Revo- 
lutionary War, lacked natural boundaries, common descent, 
common language, common religion or customs. Possessed 
only common beliefs, embodied in men and phrases: Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Henry. " No taxation without rep- 
resentation "; "All men born free and equal." People unified 
by these ideas; nationalizing of 20,000,000 immigrants; St. 
Paul instance. 

Qualities of national leaders that appeal to children: 
Queen Victoria, a marked representative of the British 
Empire; Diamond Jubilee; experience of Mr. Stead as a child. 
Our study on Victoria; young children mainly impressed by 
material possessions, palaces, carriages, servants, food and 
apparel; immaterial possessions, love, honor, respect, appeal 
little to young children. Personal qualities admired are the 
vague virtues described as "good and kind"; differentiated 
moral and intellectual qualities make no appeal to little 
children, small appeal to those of twelve or thirteen; political 
reputation unimportant. Similar study on Mr. Gladstone; 
on Mr. McKinley. 

Study by Miss Jane Addams on grown-up children; they 
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want good men to represent them; their ideas of goodness 
same as London children. Our country full of ten-year-old 
voters; qualities needed to gain these votes; material power 
in getting jobs, in police courts and in satisfying personal 
wants; respect and honor in the commimity a poor political 
asset for getting such votes. Candidates must be "good and 
kind," as judged by picnics, Christmas gifts, drinks, cigars 
and fimerals. The political boss fills the bill. 

Political education : Civic intelligence cannot be grafted on 
general ignorance ; all growth in intelligence makes for political 
health and security. Danger of having any ignorant body of , 

people, foreigners, colored people or women in a democracy. I 

The next generation to be (trained and) educated almost 
exclusively by women; water cannot rise above its source; 
women must be given political experience. 

Reading. 

Bajnes, Earl. The Development of Children's Political Ideas, and 
Political Ideas of American Children. Barnes' Studies in Education. 
1902. Vol. II, pp. 6-31. 

Addams, Jane. Democracy and Social Ethics. Macmillan: New 
York. 1902. 

Suggestions for Study, 

Write out your own earliest reminiscences of political interests. 
Repeat Barnes' tests with children's compositions. Compare results. 
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LECTURE V. 

Development of the Moral Nature 

or 
The Sense of Oughtness and Its Guiding Judgments. 

The two factors in moral action: Sense of oughtness, 
hunger for righteousness, conscience, or categorical imperative ; 
moral judgments. The first, a blind instinct or hunger, hke 
hunger for food and ofifspring. Older view of conscience made 
it intelligent; it is blind like all appetites. Appetite for food 
drives us to eat mushrooms and toadstools; appetite for 
right drives Moslems to kill Christians, and Christians to kill 
Moslems: North and South equally actuated by desire for 
right in Civil War; Catholics vs. Protestants. Conscience 
acts on moral judgments; like all other judgments, these 
change with experience and beliefs; hence, conduct is rela- 
tively good or bad. Danger in teaching such a theory of 
morals; undeveloped minds need absolute standards; but 
teachers should know the laws of gro^vth. 

Moral judgments of children characterized by : Fragmen- 
tariness, hence jumping at conclusions; extreme partisanship; 
egoism, hence selfishness; altruism comes with sympathy; 
cruelty in childhood is largely negative; time sense very weak, 
hence child works for immediate ends; children's lies; weak- 
ness of Spencer's natural consequence theory; inability to 
grasp general laws, hence commands necessary ; burglar study ; 
imitation and contagion very easy. 

Education of sense of oughtness: Be good, love your 
mother, like oatmeal, are ineffective commands; self-conscious 
appetites are dangerous, tend to become morbid; hence direct 
education of conscience is mainly useless and sometimes 
dangerous. Indirect education of sense of oughtness : Health- 
ful exercise strengthens it, habitual truth-telling makes child 
like truth-telling; neglect tends to atrophy; bad use tends 
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to perversions, licentiousness creates evil forms of desire. 
Forming good habits here, as elsewhere, should occupy 
infancy; but only actions of permanent significance should 
be made habitual. 

Education of moral judgments : Should be treated like all 
other judgments. In infancy right should be considered a 
fixed quantity; heroes and villains; good and bad deeds; 
gradually relativity should be brought in, especially at 
puberty. Value of religious instruction in morals; value of 
moral formulae. 

Special study on revenge : Revenge " the bulwark of early 
civilizations"; personal revenge now a vice. Children's atti- 
tude; at seven years, seventy per cent uphold it; at fifteen, 
ten per cent; the Golden Rule in this test. 

Reading. 

Spencer, Herbert. Ekiucation: Intellectual, Moral and Physical. 
Appleton: New York. 1883. 

Adler, Felix. The Moral Instruction of Children. Appleton: New 
York. 1892. 

Hall, G. Stanley. The Moral and Religious Training of Children. 
. . . Pedagogical Seminary. June, 1891. Vol. I, pp. 196-210. 

Sully, James. Studies of Childhood. Chapter on Raw Material of 
Morality. Appleton: New York. 1896. 

Street, J. R. A Study in Moral Education. Pedagogical Seminary. 
July, 1897. Vol. V, pp. 5-41. 

Children's Sense oi Truth and Children's Ideas of War. In Barnes' 
Studies in Education. Vol. II, 1902. 

Klein, Linus W. A Study in Juvenile Ethics. Pedagogical Semi- 
nary. June, 1903. Vol. X, pp. 239-267. 

Suggestions for Study. 

Give children as a composition test the following: Charlie Morris 
was plaving in the street when Tom Griffin, an older boy, tripped him 
up so that he fell in the mud and then Tom ran away. A few days 
later Charlie saw Tom standing on a board over an ash barrel. He 
pulled the board out and let him fall in the ashes. Did Charlie do 
ri^t or not? Why? Work up returns to see if revenge varies at 
different ages ;. and to see what motives crowd out revenge 
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LECTURE VI. 

The Worshiping Instinct 

or 
From Man-like Gk>ds to the One Supreme Gk>d. 

Religion: Comprises a theology which deals with the true; 
a ritual which expresses the beautiful ; a code of morals which 
deals with the good. 

Present conditions in state schools: Generally secularized; 
in France completely so, recent law suppressing teaching 
congregations; in England, tendencies all toward seculariza- 
tion ; in America, varying conditions with increasing tendency 
toward secularization; Wisconsin, Nebraska, California. Yet 
nearly all parents wish children taught principles of Christian 
religion; America is Christian; chaplain in Congress and with 
army; "In God We Trust" on silver dollars; public meetings 
opened with prayer; secularization due to warring of the 
sects. 

Need of knowledge of Christian religion: Our culture 
material is of Christian origin; Christianity is the key to 
our literature, art, history; it is to our humanities what 
mythology is to Greek and Latin writings; intelligent study 
in om* schools presupposes it. 

Sunday schools : Do not furnish adequate Christian knowl- 
edge; only a fraction of American children attend; work is 
very often on level of secular schools seventy-five years ago; 
children massed together; teachers untrained; matter un- 
graded ; children disturbed by Sunday finery. 

The psychology of religion: Great amount of study on it; 
work of Hall, Dawson, Leuba, Starbuck, Ellis, Barnes; 
methods of investigation; objections to such stiidy; results 
uniformly conservative. 

Stages in children's religious life: From birth to twelve 
years old; on knowledge side, acquisitive age; child accepts 
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almost anything taught, but transforms it into terms of own 
experience; God a great and good man, omnipotence easy to 
grasp, omniscience also easy, omnipresence difficult. Heaven 
a beautiful garden or a cathedral-like place; reason for these 
two types. Activity of angels difficult; reasons. Christ a 
vague figure; reasons. Questions of evidence, or causation, 
seldom raised. On emotional side, young children love and 
hate rather than worship. Old Testament appeals to them 
most strongly. 

From twelve to eighteen years : On side of theology, chil- 
dren work over anthropomorphic conceptions into spiritual 
forms; reorganize and unify all knowledge; in theology doubt 
enters; its stages; causes. Helen Keller. Child longs for 
wholes, for completion, ultimate causes, origins, ends. On 
emotional side, reaches out for spiritual significance and 
abstractions, becomes a worshiping being. All churches 
have recruited themselves at this time. 

Period of maturity: Learns to ''endure the agony of a 
suspended judgment"; realizes the limits of the knowable; 
rests in faith, becomes eclectic, doubts or denies. 

What is to be done ? Accept and abide by compromise in 
state schools; but teach Christianity by example of teacher; 
treat literary and historical references as fully as we do 
Roman mythology. In homes and Sunday-schools, put 
teaching on basis of present psychological knowledge. 

Reading. 

Starbuck^ Edwin D. The Psychology of Religion. CJontemporary 
Science Senes. Scribnere: New York. 1899. 

Hall, G. Stanley. The Moral and Religious Training of Children 
and Adolescents. Pedagogical Seminary. June, 1891. Vol. I, pp. 
196-210 

Dawson, George E. Children's Interest in the Bible. Pedagogical 
Seminary. July, 1900. Vol. VII^ pp. 151-178. 

Barnes, Earl. Children's Attitude Towards Theology. Barnes' 
Studies in Education. Vol. II, pp. 283^07. 

Suggestions for Study 

Write out your own earliest memories of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices Repeat the composition tests in Barnes' study. 
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The Class. — ^At the close of each lecture a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

The Weekly Papers. — Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, iii South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' 
Associations. 

The Examination. — ^Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of XJnivexsity Teaching a certificate in testimony 
therec£ 



Educational Movements and Problems of Today. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

From the beginning of the historic period, and probably from the 
beginning of human life, inequalities have existed among men. At 
worst, the strongest have dominated the weak, doling out to them the 
goods of life; at best, the able have administered the accimiulated 
products of civilization in the interest of the whole group. 

Knowledge, political, theological, moral and industrial, is one of the 
most valuable of man's accumulations. It has always been monopo- 
lized by the able and must always be mainly controlled by them. In 
Egypt and India it was in the hands of the priesthood; in Greece and 
Rome it was held by the free-born citizens; in the Middle Ages by 
the church; today, in the greater part of Christendom it is held by 
the white, adult, male citizens of the commonwealth. 

This leaves, however, large groups of human beings who have not yet 
been admitted to full participation in the privileges and duties of 
protecting and augmenting the accumulated spiritual capital of the 
race. Children are, and must always be, debarred from full partici- 
pation in these functions as priests of civilization; the same is true of 
the defectives in mind or morals; women are only partially admitted 
to the sacred precincts, as one may see on election day or on a visit 
to Harvard or Yale; yellow men may not participate in this leader- 
ship; the position of brown and red men is doubtful; and black men 
have nominal privileges on which they cannot always realize. 

The aim of this course of lectures is to determine, so far as we can 
do so from a study of present movements, how the adult, white male 
citizens, the heirs of the knowledge of the ages, should administer the 
education of the wholly or partially dependent daasee. 
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LECTURE I. 

The Broadening of Education 

or 
Education a life Process for Every One. 

General educational changes about 1870 : Rapid develop- 
ment of university life; higher education of women; indus- 
trial and manual training; science work and natine study; 
direct study of children; elective courses. Causes for these 
changes: Close of Civil War and general democratization of 
life, accumulation and centralization of wealth; perfecting of 
inventions, travel, tel^raph, printing; development of city 
life; growth of social self-consciousness. 

Changes in elementary education since 1870: Increased 
centralization of control; teachers almost exclusively women; 
steady increase in percentage of children enrolled, in length 
of school term, in expenditure for education of each child. 

In secondary education: High schools opened to girls; 
increased in ten years from 2,526 to 6,318 schools; commercial 
courses; electives; close imion with universities. 

In universities: Great increase in wealth; in state control; 
in influence on public thought; we have '^ disestablished the 
church and established education"; presidents no longer 
clergymen, but statesmen, scientists, business men: Angell, 
White, Jordan, Harper; doors opened to women; dominate 
secondary education. 

Change in the student body: Formerly confined to intel- 
ligent boys between five and twenty years old, 17 per cent 
of total population; gradual extension to girls; to infants; 
to defectives; to subject people; to adults; in many parts 
of our country today one may attend free state educational 
institutions from the time he is three years old until he dies 
of old age. 

(4) 



Changes in the curriculum : Material plant of university 
of 1870 V8. our up-to-date plant; its significance; wonderful 
increase in knowledge; new factors; dominancy of the evolu- 
tionary spirit; multiplication of studies; attempts at co-ordi- 
nation and unification; present bewilderment. 

Changes in attitude towards old age: Few men '' retire" 
now; women do not wear caps; new ideals due to scientific 
attitude of mind; an organism must grow or decay; we dread 
decay. 

Formal education of adults today: Middle-aged and 
elderly people in universities of West and Middle West; 
university summer schools; Chautauquas; University Exten- 
sion Courses, in England, America; Free Lectures to the 
People in New York, part of the regular school system; 4,221 
lectures given to 1,204,126 hearers in 1902; Ubrary courses in 
Philadelphia. 

Informal education of adtdts : Universality of the reading 
habit; newspapers and periodicals, number and influence; 
development of pubUc libraries, their use and influence. 
Churches, disappearance of the argumentative sermon, a real 
intellectual loss; the newer institutional church; education 
through doing. Clubs, their number; women's clubs; their 
educational value. Travel; great number who go to Europe, 
influence of travel on prejudice, on general culture. 

Impending changes : Teaching will become the greatest of 
professions; teachers will consciously use the press, theater, 
rostrum, etc., for educational purposes; schoolhouses will 
become social and intellectual centers for all conditions of 
society and for all ages. This popular work will develop new 
leadership; imiversities do not give the greatest leadership in 
literature, art, history, or science; such leadership demands 
genius, cultivated by contact with its fellows, imspoiled by 
the routine necessary in big institutions. The new leadership 
will increasingly gather around Ubraries, museums, art gal- 
leries, individuals. 



Reading. 

Adams, Herbert B. Educational Extension in the United States. 
In Report of the United States Commissioner of Education. 1890. 
Vol. I, pp. 275^79. 

Powell, Lyman P. Ten Years of University Extension. Atlantic 
Monthly. September, 1901. Pp. 393-403. 

Leipziger, Henry M. Report of the Free Lectures to the People. 
Season 1902-1903. Issued by the Department of Education. New 
York City. 

Suggestions for Discussion. 

1. When should state education cease? 

2. How far is the new activity in lay preaching really a religious 
movement? 

3. What can be said in favor of a quiet and ruminating old age? 

4. What social activities might rightly gather about the schoolhouse? 
What changes would they necessitate in the buildings? 



LECTURE II. 

Women in Education 

or 

Oo-education and Women Teachers. 

Historic position of women : In savagery, woman is prop- 
erty, Zulus; in primitive times, nearly man's equal, early 
Germans; in settled early times, a distinct but high position, 
early Greece; in highly civilized times, a plaything, Athens, 
modern Europe; today a new position with no historic pre- 
cedent. 

Condition in America before 1870 : Favorable to women 
because of, — a highly developed stock under primitive con- 
ditions; fewer women than men; prevalence of Friends, 
Methodists and other dissenting sects; a new land, hence 
new ideas; need of cheap teachers. 

Reasons for change about 1870 : General democratization 
of life; creation of work requiring cheap hands; factories, 
department stores, telephone and telegraph offices, etc.; 
strong leaders, in America, Anthony, Willard, Stanton, Lyon; 



in England, Beal, Buss, Shirreff ; free and open high schools 
and universities. 

Growth of women's control since 1870 : Steady increase in 
women teachers from 61.3 per cent in 1870 to 69.7 per cent 
in 1900; in urban communities, 90 per cent of teachers are 
women; in large cities they monopolize elementary schools; 
in 1890, Chicago had 175 men, 2,667 women; Philadelphia, 
88 men, 2,402 women; men confined chiefly to admiaistrative 
positions. Secondary schools, 1900, 317,209 boys, 402,032 
girls; 13 per cent of girls graduate, 10 per cent of boys. 
Universities: first opened extensively to women in 1870, 
Michigan, Cornell; 1900, 26,300 men, 7,877 women in Ameri- 
can colleges. Administration, 1900, 2 women superintendents 
of states, 12 of cities, 284 of counties. 

Co-education : The general rule in America; prevails in all 
but 6 per cent of our cities; separate schools most common in 
high school period; cause for this; opinion of schoolmen on 
co-education; its advantages and disadvantages; indications 
of reactions towards separate schools. In England, experi- 
ments looking towards co-education. 

Influence of women on education: Simplify discipline; 
elevate the boys; tend to emphasize certain lines of study, 
languages and literature, at expense of science and politics; 
possibly tend to emasculate discipline for boys; furnish con- 
crete ideals for girls. 

Effect of education on women: On health, conflicting 
nature of statistics so far gathered; it is a special class that 
is highly educated; on marriage; childbearing; on home- 
making. 

Indications of a reaction : Segregation in Chicago Univer- 
sity; number of women limited in Stanford University; 
utterances of Presidents Eliott, Hall) James. 

Conclusion : It is better for girls and boys to be educated 
exclusively by women than exclusively by men; either is bad; 
both girls and bo3rs need men and women teachers; married 
teachers desirable; diflSculty in re-establishing men in the 
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calling; unequal wages dangerous; some tendencies making 
that way. Women must in self-protection cultivate more 
varied fields of work. Educated men will insist on having 
educated women for associates; Aspasia; Women of the 
French salon; best to open all doors to women and let time 
determine real facts of difference. 

Readinq. 

Co-education in Public Schools. In Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for the year 1900-1901. Vol. II, pp. 1217-1310. (A col- 
lection of views, experiences and statistics fairly representative of the 
United States.) 

Woods, Alice (Editor) . Co-education : A Series of Essays by Various 
Authors. Longmans, Green & Co. : New York. 1903. (A collection 
of papers by people who are trying co-education in England.) 

Topics for Discussion. 

1. How far is it true that an educated woman loses her chann 
for men? 

2. What objection, other than Anglo-Saxon reticence, is there to 
having married women for teachers? 

3. What subjects of study flourish when women monopolize teaching? 

4. Is not a seeming reaction after thirty years of rapid radical advance 
inevitable in any field? 



LECTURE III. 

The ''White Man's Burden" at Home 

or 
Our Negroes and Indians. 

Our new attitude towards race problems: Our response 
to Kipling's "White Man's Burden"; gradual disfranchise- 
ment of colored men in the South; "Lily Whites"; utterances 
of representative men, Secretary Root, Lyman Abbot; North- 
em newspapers. New York Sun, Philadelphia Ledger, 

Causes for this change: Change in our dominant phi- 
losophy of life; general acceptance of belief in evolution, and 
hence belief in grades of development and in slow growth; 
long freedom from political t3rranny; imperial ardor and 
experience. 
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Education of Indians : Our varying policy; extermination; 
education in boarding schools ; on reservations; through mis- 
sionary societies; lands in common; lands in severalty; no 
fixed policy; evils of political patronage. Results: 270,544 
Indians left; a few prosperous; but many depraved, pauper- 
ized and diseased, on dwindling and undesirable reservations. 

Hawaiians: Early brought under influence of American 
missionaries of high standing; traders; settlers; the military; 
annexation. Steady emphasis on schools; excellent system; 
futile results; race nearly exterminated; formerly 200,000, 
now 31,000; renmant doomed. 

The colored race: Number in America, in 1900, 8,840,789; 
difiiculty in determining increase in proportion to whites; in 
rural South probably gaining, in cities losing; distribution by 
states; immigration North; steady growth in cities like Phila- 
delphia; why not on Pacific Coast? 

Racial peculiarities: Physically: strong; less adaptable 
than whites; very subject to lung and blood diseases. Men- 
tally: quick; imitative; variable; loquacious; argumentative; 
commonly lacking depth and persistence. Morally: sympa- 
thetic; loyal; devoted; petty offences common, possibly 
result of slavery; courageous under good leadership, colored 
soldiers; not industrious. Emotionally: sensitive; respon- 
sive; rhythmic. Religiously: excitable; argumentative; non- 
moral. Politically: imtrained; corruptible, dangerous; Li- 
beria; Hayti. 

Distinguished leaders: ToussaintL'Ouverture; Sir Conrad 
Reeves; Frederick Douglass; Henry O. Tanner; Paul 
Laurence Dimbar; Booker T. Washington; P. W. E. B. 
DuBois. Negro music, poetry, science. 

Education of colored race: Southern attitude during 
slavery; Northern philanthropy in South since 1861; Pea- 
body Fimd, Slater Fund, General Education Board; efforts 
of South; her poverty; two sets of schools required; steady 
progress; present efforts towards industrial training; Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee; the industrial key to civilization. 
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Race solutions sometimes off ered : Amalgamation; bio- 
logical objections; effects of cross-breeding with widely sepa* 
rated varieties; mulattoes less desirable than either race 
alone. Segregation; danger in establishing a foreign body 
within a comitry. Transportation; Liberia a failure; expense 
and injustice involved. Adjustment; danger of cleavage on 
race lines with every new problem in rehgion, industry or 
politics. Historically, all lower races have climbed up through 
gradually modified industrial and social subordination. Obedi- 
ence is the first condition of growth. Americans at North not 
fitted for patriarchal control. A solution not yet found for 
this problem. 

Reading. 

Miller, Kelly. The Education of the Negro. In Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education for the year 1900-1901. 
Vol. I, pp. 731-869. (An admirable survey of the subject.) 

Dixon, Thomas, llie Leopard's Spots. Doubleday, Page & Co.: 
New York. 1902. (An impassioned Southern expression.) 

Washington, Booker T. Up from Slavery. Unwin: Boston. 1901. 
(All of Mr. Washington's writings have breadth and sympathy.) 

The Negro Problem. Pott & Co.; New York. 1903. (A sympo- 
sium by seven leaders of the race.) 

Topics for Discussion. 

1. Why does the school of early New England not fit the need of the 
colored race? 

2. What are the effects upon the rulers of managing subject races? 

3. Why is the problem of the colored man at the North more difficult 
than at tJie South? 

4. Is the mulatto a more hopeful stock than a negro? 



LECTURE IV. 

The Oare of Our Defectives 

or 
The Idiot in Mind and Morals. 

Our changing attitude towards defectives : In early civiliza- 
tion they are neglected or destroyed; today we consider 
them diseased or ignorant; our problem is to eliminate them 
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by curing and instructing. Danger of our becoming senti- 
mental overestimated; modern science as merciless as Cal^ 
vinism; danger that pity will find no place in our criminology. 

Nervous wreckage : Imbeciles, idiots, epileptics; difficulty 
in drawing the line separating these classes from normal 
children; cause of these defects; number involved; their 
treatment, mainly physiological education. Duty of the state ; 
need of a Commission in Idiocy ; permanent separation impera- 
tive; v6ry few should ever return to general society. Need of 
imbecile colonies; removed from centers of population; offi- 
cered by state, used like hospitals for investigation and study; 
centers for philanthropic activity. 

Crime : Is there a criminal t5T>e? development of modern 
criminology; largely preventive and curative; Elmira Re- 
formatory; minimum and maximum sentences; prisoners on 
parole. Origin of crime among children: heredity, intem- 
perance, tobacco, neglect. 

Heredity: Idiots and criminals usually fecund and careless 
for the future; their oflFspring generally tainted, or early cor- 
rupted; need of preventing contamination of the common- 
wealth. 

Intemperance : The greatest cause of destitution and crime; 
legislation opposed to children's drinking; to their carrying 
liquors. Temperance education; its great importance; need 
of discretion in giving it. Temperance societies; children 
taking the pledge. 

Tobacco and cigarettes : Destructive to children; difficulty 
in breaking cigarette habit; legislation against selling them to 
children; need of vigorous and intelligent education on 
narcotics. 

Street demoralization: Hoodlums, hooligans and larikens; 
street gangs; a natural product of city overcrowding and 
parental indifference; results of Sheldon's study. 

Treatment of criminal children: Bad residts of treating 
children with adults; of the old-time reformatory; Juvenile 
Courts; their origin; rules governing them; results reached. 
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ChUdren's Aid Society of New York; places children on 
Western farms, remarkable results reached. Gerry Society; 
aims; methods; parole. George Junior Republic; a direct 
application of Herbert Spencer's theory; natural reactions 
encouraged; strength and weakness of the system. Church 
reformatory movements. 

Reading. 

Morrison, W. D. Juvenile Offenders. Appleton: New York. 1897. 
(The best recent work on the subject.) 

Educational Pathology. In Report of United States Conunissioner 
of Education for the year 1900-1901. Vol. I, pp. 235-262. (Some 
good, and recent, data.) 

Johnson, G. E. Ck)ntribution to the Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Feeble-Minded Children. In Pedagogical Seminary. October, 1895. 
Vol. Ill, pp. 24&-302. (A comprehensive discussion of the whole 
subject.) 

Rowntree, Joseph, and Sherwell, Arthur. The Temperance Problem 
and Social Reform. Foiurth edition. Hodder & Stoughton: London. 
1899. (A well-balanced presentation of conditions existing to-day.) 

Topics for Discussion. 

1. How can the hoodlum be prevented? 

2. Why does the criminal appeal to the sentimental nature of people? 

3. What bad results follow excessive emphasis on temperance 
education? 

4. How far should the state control marriages of defectives? 



LEOTURE V. 

The Monroe Doctrine 

or 

Our Spanish- American Responsibilities. 

Extent of Spanish America: South America, Central 
America, Mexico, West Indies; Philippines; area; popula- 
tion; whites; Chinese and Japanese, Negroes, Indians, other 
natives; resiilt of admixture of races. 

Original settlement: Early Spaniards not settlers, but 
adventurers; like our settlers in Alaska or in the Philippines; 
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method of subjugation; administration from Spain, through 
lima; prominence of church in political affairs; Spain's 
colonial policy; its effect on industry, morals, political life. 

Straggle of Spanish dependencies for freedom: Began 
middle of eighteenth century; culminated with Napoleon in 
Spain; crisis passed in 1823; closed with Cuban freedom. 
Call for congress of European powers in 1823 to settle fate of 
Spanish-American possessions. 

The Monroe Doctrine: Why Monroe declared his position; 
weight of this declaration, an opinion or a law? Nature of 
the doctrine : the continent is closed to colonization ; European 
intervention will be considered unfriendly; America will leave 
European affairs alone. 

Critical occasions: Congress of Panama; Maximilian in 
Mexico; Venezuelan land boundary; Spanish-American War. 
Insistence of United States on Monroe's position; European 
indifference, indignation and recognition. 

Results of our interference: Mexico, partly absorbed. 
Cuba and Porto Rico freed; our work in political readjust- 
ment; roads; sanitation; schools. Porto Rico absorbed; 
real attitude of the people. Cuba established as a republic 
under our special protection; creditable to oiur humanity and 
to our intelligence. Philippines freed and retained; attitude 
of the people; reforms undertaken; present conditions. The 
other repubUcs remain free from European domination. 

Our present problems in Spanish America: To settle 
quarrels of the republics with Europe over debts, discourtesies 
and oppression of European subjects; difficulty in doing this 
without assuming responsibility. To watch European en- 
croachment; Germans in South America* To suppress, 
anarchy in the republics; Cuba; Khyii; Domingo. To 
settle and rule, or free, our new dependencies; Philippines. 
To guard against our own avarice; canal projects. 

The rule of dependents: If absolute, initiative, choice, 
and cultivation of wiU power is lost; if careless, disorder and 
demoralization follow. Effect of ruling on the ruler, may 
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lead to the belief in the right of the strong, to insistence on 
the strenuous life, to disregard for spiritual forces, human 
equality, and the rights of the weak. 

Reading. 

Dawson, Thomas C. The South American Republics. In the Story 
of the Nations Series. 2 vols. Putnam: New York. 1903. 

Winsor, Justin. Narrative and Critical History of America. 
Houghton, Mifflin: Boston. 1889. Vol. VIII. 

Topics for Discussion. 

1. Why is it easier to rule than to assist? 

2. What should be done with Hayti? 

3. What are the good reactions that come from imperialism? 



LECTURE VI. 

The Ainerica.mzation of Europe 

or 
Our InmiigrantB and the Invasion of Europe. 

Present day immigration a new phenomenon: In an- 
tiquity, migrations due to conquest or famine or overpopu- 
lation; Dorian migration. Colonies common, Phoenicians; 
but individuals could not voluntarily and peacefully shift 
their national allegiance as they do today. Present move- 
ment43 due to free ideas of eighteenth century; easy com- 
munication and free land of Western Hemisphere. 

Extent of present migration: Since 1890 more than 
20,000,000 have come to United States; great numbers going 
to Canada, Australia, South Africa, South America; shifting 
of population within the colonies; within European States; 
colonials resident in London and Paris; movements of popu- 
lation increasing yearly. 

Qualities of our immigrants : Physically, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water; intellectually, their relative illiteracy; 
morally, their different standards; humanly, ambitious and 
hopeful. 
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Problem of assiinilation : Why national unity is indi£h 
pensable to secure perpetuity of our institutions; to prevent 
foreign aggression; in any time of stress lines of cleavage 
tend to open. Forces that unite men, common race or 
descent; language; religion; habits; ideas; ideas most pow- 
erful. How can these be secured? 

Common race: Secured by intermarriage; rapidity of this 
movement in America. Problem of cross-breeding; breeding 
in-and-in disastrous; slight differences advantageous; great 
differences disastrous : Negroes, Asiatics and Hebrews difficult 
to assimilate, latter because of objection to intermarriage. 

Common language: Secured by all learning English; 
tenacity with which people cUng to language; Wales, Swiss 
cantons, Cyprus. Our problem, Spaniards in Southwest; 
French in Northeast; Slavs in mining districts; foreign 
colonies in great cities; efforts of foreign patriotic societies 
to preserve their speech; not a serious problem at present, 
though 1,500,000 people in America do not know English. 

Common religion: Secured by toleration; agreement in 
diversity. Groups difficult to assimilate : Catholics, Mormons, 
Hebrews, Lutherans. 

Common habits of life : Easily secured where settlers are 
separated; attrition of neighborhood life wears out peculiar 
customs, costumes, manners, and observances. 

Common ideas: The strongest force today; secured 
through schools, reflex action of the school upon the home; 
newspapers; festivals. Fourth of July; common enthusiasms, 
Washington, Lincoln, Civil War. 

New conditions prevailing in United States : Free lands 
exhausted, though great tracts are uninhabited ; hence present 
immigrants settle together in cities. New races are coming; 
Western Europe, England, Ireland, Scandinavia, Germany, 
France, in 1869 sent us 74 per cent of our immigrants, now 
20 per cent. At present arrivals are mainly from South- 
eastern Europe — Italians, Poles, Russians, Himgarians; more 
difficult to Americanize these races. Basis of selection now 
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mainly industrial; formerly, often political and religions 
persecution. 

Present tendencies towards restriction: Chinese excluded; 
Europeans must have health, money, character, intelligence. 

Reaction of colonies and United States on Europe : Ex- 
periment stations in political and social life; in industry; 
and in education. Consciously seek to change European 
conditions, Irish in America; invade Europe and European 
markets as travelers and as traders, 

Reading. 

Annual Reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigration. 

Mayo^mitn, Richmond. Emigration and Lnmigration. Scribners: 
New York. 1892. 

Walker, Francis A. Restriction of Immigration. In Discussions in 
Economics and Statistics. Henry Holt: New York. 1899. 

Woods, Robert A. Americans in Process. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. : Boston. 1902. 

Topics for Discussion. 

1. What will be the American type in 2000 A. D.? 

2. How far is free trade in men desirable? 
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THE SOLAR SYSTEM 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

To get the greatest benefit from the course, considerable 
reading should be done before each lecture. The following 
books of reference may be consulted : 

Young/ General Astronomy. 

Newcomb, Popular Astronomy. 

Howe, Elements of Descriptive Astronomy, 

Langley, The New Astronomy. 

Clerke, Fowler and Gore, Astronomy, 

Ball, The Story of the Heavens, 

Clerke, History of Astronomy ^during the Nineteenth Century 

(edition of 1902). 
Young, Manual of Astronomy. 
Young, The Sun. 

CoMSTOCK, A Text-Book of Astronomy. 
Webb, Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. 
Ball, Starkmd. 

Chambers, Story of the Stars. 
Chambers, Solar System, 

Those attending the course are invited to send written 
answers to the questions at the end of each chapter ; they should 
be addressed to Dr. S. A. Mitchell, Columbia University, New 
York City, and should arrive fully forty-eight hours before the 
following lecture. These will be returned at the class, when 
further explanations on the general subject will be made. 

LECTURE I 

The Sun 

The Distance of the Sun: To get a correct idea of the 
Sun, it is first of all necessary to find its distance from the 
Earth. This problem is one of the most important, as well as 
one of the most difficult in the whole science of Astronomy. 
Its importance lies in the fact that the Earth-Sun distance is 
the astronomical unit of length, and all celestial distances, ex- 

^ May serve as text-book of the course. 
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cept that of the moon, are measured in terms of it. Astrono- 
mers, from their observations and calculations, can determine 
the path in which each of the planets moves about the Sun, and 
can measure the distance of each of them, but only in terms 
of the Earth-Sun unit. Consequently a plan could be drawn 
of the solar system, with each of the planets put down cor- 
rectly with respect to the others, the only thing lacking for 
a complete knowledge of the dimensions of the system would 
be the scale of the drawing. When one distance is known, 
every other is immediately determined, and consequently, if the 
distance Earth- Venus, or Earth-Mars can be found, the Earth- 
Sun unit is determined. 

The " solar parallax," t. e., the angular semi-diameter of 
the earth as seen at the distance of the Sun is 8".8o, which 
corresponds to a distance of about 92,500,000 miles. 

Dimensions of the Sun: Diameter, 864,000 miles, or 109.5 
times that of the Earth; area, 12,000 times the Earth's ; volume, 
1,300,000 times the Earth's; mass, 330,000 times the Earth's; 
attraction of gravity at surface of Sun is equal 330,000 

330,000 
-7- (109.5)^, or 2yy2 times the Earth's; density = —^^^^ , 

or about J^ the density of the Earth. ' 

Constitution of the Sun: The fact that the Sun is bulk 
for bulk only about one-quarter as heavy as the Earth is of 
the utmost importance. The spectroscope tells us that the 
Sun and Earth are substantially made of the same materials, 
and in view of the great superficial attraction of the Sun of 
2yy2 times that of the Earth, we would naturally expect the 
Sun to be much the heavier bulk for bulk. The fact that it 
is much lighter tells us that it can be neither solid nor liquid. 
All our observations confirm us in the opinion that the Sun 
is a gaseous body, powerfully compressed. 

The Photosphere: The visible surface of the Sun is called 
the photosphere. A study with the telescope shows that its 
structure is a shell of luminous clouds : granules and filaments. 

Sun Spots: their general appearance, their nature as cav- 
ities, their formation, duration, and disappearance, and the 
phenomena they present, their distribution on the Sun's sur- 
face, the peculiar axial rotation of the Sun shown by observa- 
ions on Sun Soots, the oeriodicitv of spots, and its connection 
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with magnetic effects on the Earth, and its possible connection 
with weather. 

The Chromosphere: Prominences: first detected with cer- 
tainty at the total eclipse of 1842. At their discovery this 
question arose, " Do the prominences belong to the Sun, to the 
Moon, or are they caused by the Earth's atmosphere " ? and 
quite a lively controversy was started which was in no way 
settled by the eclipse of 1851. Photography was first used 
with an)rthing like success at the eclipse of i860, and by its aid 
it was shown that the prominences belong to the Sun. At the 
next eclipse of 1868, the spectroscope was used for the first 
time. 

Principles of Spectrum Analysis 

1. A continuous spectrum is given by every incandescent 
body, i. e,, by solids, liquids, and gases under high pressure. 

2. The spectrum of a gaseous body under low pressure 
is discontinuous, made up of bright lines, often hundreds in 
number. 

3. A gaseous substance absorbs from white light passing 
through it precisely those rays of which its own spectrum 
consists. 

The spectrum of the prominences at the eclipse of 1868 was 
seen to consist of bright lines, hence they are masses of lumi- 
nous gases, chief among which is hydrogen. Investigations 
of prominences without an eclipse, heights and velocities: 
Researches of Young and Hale. 

The Corona, the halo or crown of glory that can be seen only 
at the time of a total eclipse. This brings us to a subject of the 
next lecture. 

Books of Reference: 

Young, The Sun; Langley, The New Astronomy; Young, General 
Astronomy; Young, Manual of Astronomy; Proctor, The Sun; 
Newcomb, Popular Astronomy; Gierke, Problems in Astrophys- 
ics; Gierke, History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (edition of 1902) ; Scheiner, Astronomical Spectroscopy 
(translation by Frost) ; Ball, Story of the Sun. 

Questions on Lecture I: . 

I. What is the " solar parallax " ? Give its value, and tell why an 
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2. How is the Sun's heat maintained? 

3. Describe the appearance, and tell what is the structure of the 
Sun's visible surface. 

4. Tell what you know about sun spots, — their nature, formation, 
duration, and distribution on the Sun's surface. 

5. Describe the periodicity of sun spots, and tell with what ter- 
restrial phenomena it is connected. 

6. What is the solar spectrum? Give Kirchhoff's laws. 

7. Describe Doppler's principle of measuring motion in the line of 
sight by means of the spectroscope. 

8. How does the spectroscope make prominences visible without 
an eclipse? 



LECTURE II 

Total Eclipse of the Sun 

Cause of an Eclipse: Revolution of the Earth about the 
Sun in the plane of the ecliptic in a year; revolution of Moon 
about the Earth once a month; plane of the Moon's orbit 
inclined to the ecliptic about 5^°. Eclipse of the Moon when 
the Moon passes into the shadow cast by the Earth, occurs 
at full Moon when the Moon is in or near the ecliptic; visible 
over a hemisphere. Eclipse of the Sun, when the Moon passes 
between the Sun and the observer, occurs at new Moon when 
the Moon is in or near the ecliptic. Diameter of the Moon's 
shadow intercepted by the Earth ; speed at which shadow crosses 
the Earth's surface; number of eclipses visible each year; 
number of total eclipses visible at any one place; duration of 
totality. 

Phenomena of a Total Eclipse of the Sun: First contact; 
the gradual covering of the Sun; crescent shaped patches of 
sunlight ; " Baily's beads " ; the coming of the shadow ; " shadow 
bands " ; disappearance of the Sun ; total darkness ; the corona, 
the most beautiful of all natural phenomena ; the " flash spec- 
trum " ; the gradual reappearance of the Sun. 

The Recent Total Eclipse: its path of totality; why this 
eclipse so important, its duration of more than six minutes; 
the various expeditions sent out by the different nations; the 
party sent out by the United States government; trip to 
Hawaii, Manila and Sumatra. 
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Investigations to be carried during totality: starting from 
the Sun's surface to find out, — 

1. What is the nature of the Sun's atmosphere? of what 
gases does it consist? and to what heights it extends? Investi- 
gated by means of the spectroscope. 

2. What is the corona ? does it shine of its own Ught or is 
it merely reflected sunlight? Investigated by cameras of dif- 
ferent sizes, and by the spectroscope. 

3. How hot is the corona? Investigated by a delicate 
heat-measuring instrument called the bolometer. 

4. Are there any small bodies of the solar system inside 
of the orbit of Mercury, i. e., any intra-Mercurial planets ? 
Investigated by taking photographs of a large region about the 
Sun. 

The telescopes and instruments of the Americans in Suma- 
tra ; the weather on May 18, 1901 ; the scientific results obtained 
from the observations at this latest eclipse. 

Books of Reference: 

Same as for Lecture I, together with Todd, Total Eclipses of 
the SufL 

Questions on Lecture II: 

1. Describe the Corona. Has it ever been seen without an eclipse? 

2. What is the "flash spectrum"? What has it taught us about 
the atmosphere of the Sun? 

3. Why do we, at any one location, see more total lunar eclipses 
than total solar eclipses? 

4. What are the chief investigations carried out at a total eclipse 
of the Sun? 

5. Why is a solar eclipse much more interesting to the scientific 
astronomer than a lunar eclipse? 

LECTURE III 

The Moon 

Distance, Dimensions, Phases, Eclipses: Compared with 
the other bodies of the solar system, the Moon is very small 
and insignificant, but on account of her nearness, she is more 
important than all other heavenly bodies except the Sun. Ac- 
cording to the ideas of some of the peoples of the East, the 
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eclipse, and consequently, the Moon was an object to be feared 
and worshiped. 

Casually watching the Moon tells us that she moves east- 
ward each night among the stars, and completes a revolution 
from a star to the same star again in about 27 J4 days. This is 
the sidereal period. What we ordinarily call the month is the 
time from new Moon, when the Moon passes the Sun, to the 
next new Moon, and this time, the synodic period, is about 29J4 
days. 

The distance of the Moon is about 239,000 miles or almost 
exactly 60 radii of the earth. This distance, since the Moon's 
orbit is not a circle, varies as much as 32,000 miles. 

The diameter of the Moon is 2,164 miles; surface, ^/i^ the 
earth's ; volume, "^/^^ ; mass, Vgi ; surface gravity, J^ that of the 
earth. 

The Phases of the Moon: Is it possible to have a " star 
within the thin crescent of the Moon " ? Earthshine on the 
Moon. 

Eclipses of the Moon, caused by the passage of the Moon 
into the Earth's shadow. Refraction of sunlight through the 
Earth's atmosphere causes the Moon to be visible even in the 
middle of the total eclipse. 

The Moon is of great service to us on the earth not only 
by giving light at night, but by causing the tides. What effect 
has the Moon on weather? 

The Moon's Surface: The Moon is the finest of all tele- 
scopic objects especially for instruments of moderate size. In 
a telescope of six to ten inches in diameter, the Moon appears 
at a virtual distance of 1,000 to 500 miles; but in the largest 
telescopes with quiet atmosphere and good seeing, the Moon 
appears as if 100 or even 60 miles away. 

The Moon's surface is extremely rough and uneven, far 
more so than that of the Earth. On the Earth the mountains 
are mostly in long ranges, on the Moon the ranges are few in 
number ; but the surface is pitted all over with great craters, some 
of which are fifty, sixty and even one hundred miles in diame- 
ter. The largest crater on the Earth, on the other hand, being 
not more than seven miles across. Small craters on the Moon 
from one-half to eight or ten miles in diameter are counted by 
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Besides the craters, the principal features of the Moon are : 
(a) Dark plains, supposed at first to be surfaces of water and 
hence called seas, bays, lakes, etc. (fe) Ranges of mountains 
and isolated peaks, (c) " Rills " or cracks, and (d) " Rays " 
or white streaks, which radiate from certain craters. 

The Moon ought to be studied with the aid of a map, for 
general use; the one in Webb's Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes is probably the best. 

The origin of craters, etc., probably has been volcanic; 
absence of air and water on the Moon; if any changes have 
occurred on the Moon it has been very difficult to be sure of 
their reality. 

References : 

Newcomb, Popular Astronomy; Langley, The New Astronomy; 
Young, General Astronomy, Chapter VII; Webb, Celestial Ob- 
jects for Common Telescopes; Neison, The Moon; Nasmyth 
and Carpenter, The Moon; Proctor, The Moon. 

Questions on Lecture III 

1. At what time of the year does the full Moon remain longest 
above the horizon? 

2. Does the Moon rise every day? 

3. Explain the phases of the Moon. What is the "harvest" and 
"hunter's" moon, and what is the cause? 

4. What determines the direction of the horns of the crescent 
Moon? Can a star ever be seen within the horns? 

5. How much of the Moon has actually been seen from the Earth ? 
Explain the reasons. 

6. Describe the general appearance of the surface of the Moon? 

7. What reasons are there for believing the Moon has no atmos- 
phere ? 

8. What influence has the Moon on weather? 



LECTURE IV 

The Planets 

Distances, Dimensions: In order of distance from the Sun, 
the planets are : The Terrestrial Planets: Mercury, Venus, Earth 
and Mars. The Major Planets: Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune. The " Asteroids," " Planetoids " or " minor planets," 
about five hundred in number, occupy the wide gap between 
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Table of Distances, Periods and Dimensions 



Name. 


Distance 

in millions 

of miles. 


• 

to -^ 

Sj2 


Bode. 


Differ- 
ence. 


Sidereal 
Period. 


Syn- 
odic 
Period 


Diam- 
eter in 
Miles. 


Mercury . . 
Venus . . . 
Earth - . . 
Mars .... 


36.0 
67.2 
92.9 

141.5 


0.387 

0.723 
1. 000 

1.523 


0.4 
0.7 

I.O 

1.6 


—0.013 

+0.023 

0.000 

—0.077 


88* 
225** 

3651^ 
687** 


116* 
584^ 

780** 


3,030 
7,700 
7,917.6 
4,230 


Mean Asteroid 




2.650 


2.8 


—0.150 


i«'.8 to 8>'.o 


various 




Jupiter . . . 
Saturn . . . 
Uranus . . . 
Neptune . . 


483.3 
886.0 

1 781. 9 

2791.6 


5.202 

9.539 
19.183 

30.054 


5-2 
10.0 

19.6 

38.8 


+ 0.002 
—0.461 

—0.417 
-8.746 1 


iiy.9 

29^.5 
84»'.o 

164V.8 


399** 
378* 
370* 

367i^ 


86,500 
73,000 

31,900 
34,800 



Relative Distances of Planets from the Sun: B ode's Law: 
There is a curious approximate relation which makes it easy 
to remember the distances from the Sun in terms of the Earth- 
Sun unit. This is known as Bode's Law. The law is this: 
Write a series of 4's. To the second 4 add 3 ; to the third add 
3X2, or 6; to the fourth add 3X4, or 12; and so on. The 
resulting numbers, divided by 10, are very nearly the true mean 
distances of the planets from the Sun, in terms of the mean 
distance of the Earth from the Sun, as given in the above table. 
In the case of Neptune, as is seen from the table, the law utterly 
breaks down. 

Periods: The sidereal period of a planet is the time of its 
revolution around the Sun from a star to the same star again, 
as seen from the sun. The synodic period is the time between 
two successive conjunctions of the planet with the sun, as seen 
from the earth. If E, P and 5* are respectively the sidereal 
periods of the Earth and the planet and the planet's synodic 
period, then we have the relation 
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Apparent Motion of the Planets among the Stars: The 
apparent motion as seen from the Earth is made up of the real 
motion of the planet about the Sun, and the apparent motion 
due to the Earth's own movement. Among the stars, the planets' 
motions are alternately direct (eastward) and retrograde (west- 
ward). 

Apparent Motions with respect to the Sun: (a) the in- 
ferior planets, i, e,, those between the Earth and the Sun, 
oscillate back and forth on each side of the Sun. 

(b) The superior planets move continuously westward 
with respect to the Sun, coming to the meridian earlier each 
night. 

The Ptolomaic system of the universe, the Copemican 
system, the system of Tycho Brahe, Kepler's Laws of motions 
of the planets : 

1. The orbits of the planets are ellipses, having the sun 
in the focus. 

2. The radius-vector describes equal areas in equal times. 

3. The squares of the periods are proportional to the cubes 
of the mean distances. 

Sir Isaac Newton and the Law of Universal Gravitation. 

Individual Planets. Mercury: the exceptional planet 
of the solar system. It is the nearest planet to the Sun, receives 
the most light and heat, is the swiftest in its movement, and 
(excepting some of the asteroids) has the most eccentric orbit, 
with the greatest inclination to the ecliptic. It has a diameter 
smaller and mass less than any of the planets. It is rarely seen 
by the people generally, because it never goes far from the 
Sun. Period, 88 days; synodic period, 116 days; distance from 
Sun, 36,000,000 miles, with a variation of 15,000,000 miles each 
way ; its phases, difficulty of observation. 

Venus: the Earth's twin sister, the brightest and most con- 
spicuous of all the planets. Distance, 67,200,000 miles ; period, 
225 days ; synodic period, 584 days ; phases, first announced by 
Galileo; surface markings; evidences of atmosphere, no satel- 
lites. 

Mars: its mean distance from the Sun is 141,500,000 miles, 
but the eccentricity of the orbit is so considerable that the 
distance varies about 13,000,000 miles. The light and heat it 
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by the Earth. At opposition its average distance from the Earth 
is 48,600,000 miles (141,500,000 — 92,900,000). When the 
opposition occurs when near the planet's perihelium this distance 
is reduced to 35,000,000 miles; if near aphelion, it is over 
61,000,000 miles. At conjunction the average distance from 
the Earth is 224,400,000 miles (141,500,000 + 92,900,000). 
The apparent diameter and brilliance of the plant, of course, 
vary enormously with these great changes of distance. If R 
is the planet's distance from the Sun, D its distance from the 

Earth, the brightness equals ^^17^* 

The apparent diameter varies from 3".6 at conjunction to 
25".o at favorable opposition; its real diameter is 4,200 miles. 
Its surface 0.28 ; its volimie, V^ ; its mass, ^/g ; its density, 
73 per cent ; its superficial gravity, 38 per cent of the Earth's. 
Rotation 24 h. 37 m. 22S.67, ^^ inclination of axis to 
its orbit, 24° 50' ; both nearly the same as for the Earth. 

Telescopic appearance and surface markings; polar caps; 
recent discoveries, the " canals " ; atmosphere and temperature. 
Is Mars inhabited? 

Two satellites; one rises in the east and sets in the west, 
the other rises in the west and sets in the east. 

References : 

Newcomb, Popular Astronomy; Young, General Astronomy and 
Manual of Astronomy; Webb, Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes; Langley, The New Astronomy; Gierke, History of 
Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century (edition of 1902) ; 
Lowell, Mars. 

Questions on Lecture IV: 

1. What are Kepler's laws of planetary motions, and what infer- 
ences flow from them? 

2. What is the law of gravitation? 

3. Give the names, distances in miles from the Sun, distances in 
terms of earth distance = i from the Sun, periods, diameters, 
etc., of the bodies of the solar system. 

4. Describe the apparent motion of Venus among the fixed stars. 

5. Why is it we can never see Venus at midnight? 

6. Give a general description of the planet Mars. Write an account 
of the scientific investigation regarding the so-called " canals." 

7. What do you think of the inhabitability of the planet Mars? 
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LECTURE V 

The Giant Planets 

Jupiter: Jupiter, while not as brilliant as Venus, is next 
to her in this respect, being on the average about five times 
brighter than the brightest of the fixed stars. Moreover, 
Jupiter being a " superior " planet, is visible, unlike Venus, in 
the midnight sky. 

Distance, 483,000,000 miles from the Sun, with a variation 
of 21,000,000 miles each way. Period, 11.86 years; synodic 
period, 399 days. Mean diameter is 86,500 miles, almost eleven 
times that of the Earth ; its surface is 119 times, its volume 1,300 
times that of the Earth; mass, 318 times the Earth's; density, 
about one-fourth that of the Earth's, or about the same as the 
Sun's. 

Jupiter is the giant of the Sun's family; and whether we 
regard its bulk or its mass, it is larger than all the rest of the 
planets put together. 

The planet rotates on its axis in about 9 h. 55 m. The time 
can be given only approximately, not because there are not dis- 
tinct enough markings to determine the time more closely, 
but for the reason that different times are obtained from dif- 
ferent spots, according to their nature and their distance from 
the planet's equator. Like the Sun, Jupiter rotates more swiftly 
at the equator. However, white and dark spots which are at 
nearly the same latitudes on Jupiter rotate at entirely different 
rates of speed. 

Telescopic appearance, most noticeable feature the belts. 
The markings upon the planet are almost, if not wholly, atmos- 
pheric, as is proved by the manner in which they change their 
shapes and relative positions. It is hardly probable that we 
ever see anything upon the solid surface of the planet under- 
neath, nor is it even certain that the planet has anything solid 
about it. Jupiter is, therefore, a " semi-sun." 

Satellites, five in number. Four of them the first heavenly 
bodies ever " discovered " with a telescope. Found by Galileo, 
January 7, 1610. The " fifth " satellite discovered by Barnard, 
September, 1892, a very " difficult " object, even for a large 
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Saturn: The remotest of the planets known to the ancients. 
Mean distance, 886,000,000 miles, with a variation on either 
side, owing to the eccentricity of the orbit, of 50,000,000 miles. 
Period, 29 J4 years; synodic period, 378 days; mean diameter, 
73,000 miles ; surface, 82 times, and volume, 760 times that of 
the Earth ; mass only 95 times the Earth's ; while its density is 
only one-eighth that of the Earth, or five-sevenths that of 
water, by far the least dense of all the planets. Axial rotation 
is about 10 h. 14 m. Surface markings, belts less distinct, and 
less variable than those of Jupiter. 

The wonderful ring-system, surrounded by three thin, flat 
concentric rings, generally referred to as A, B and C, — 
A being the exterior one. The appearance of Saturn, a great 
puzzle for nearly fifty years after the time of GaUleo ; in 1610, 
he announced that " the outermost planet is triple," but not long 
afterwards, when the rings were turned edgewise to the Earth 
and were invisible to him, he asked " whether Saturn has de- 
voured his children, according to the legend." Huyghens, in 
1655, was the first to explain what the the rings were; and 
Cassini, twenty years later, discovered the ring was double, 
two bright portions with a dark division between them. The 
" crape " ring, C, discovered by Bond in 1850. Dimensions of 
rings: Outer ring. A, exterior diameter, 168,000 miles, and 
about 10,000 miles wide. The division between A and B is 
1,600 miles wide. Ring B is 16,500 miles in width, and it is* 
much brighter than A, especially at the outer edge. " Gauze," 
or " Crape," ring C, semi-transparent, about as wide as outer 
ring A, about 10,000 miles between planet's equator and inner 
edge of gauze ring. Thickness of ring not more than 100 miles, 
proved by disappearance of rings when turned edgewise to the 
Earth; next disappearance in summer of 1907; phases of the 
rings. Structure of the rings: Clerk Maxwell proved they 
cannot be continuous solid or liquid sheets, but must be an 
aggregation of small particles; in other words, a swarm of 
meteors. This demonstrated by the spectroscopic observations 
of Keeler in 1895, a wonderful triumph for spectroscopic 
methods. 

Eight (or possibly nine) satellites. 

Uranus: The first planet to be " discovered," found by 
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Mean distance, 1,800 millions of miles; period, 84 years; 
synodic period, 369 days ; diameter, 32,000 miles ; four satellites, 
Ariel, Umbriel, Oberon, and Titania. Peculiarity of the satel- 
lites: their orbits are inclined 82^.2 to the plane of the ecliptic, 
and they revolve in a direction opposite to that of all the other 
motions in the solar system. 

Neptune: Its discovery the greatest triumph of mathe- 
matical astronomy; discovered in 1846 as the result of the 
calculations of Leverrier and Adams; the data derived from 
the perturbations of Uranus. 

Distance, 2,800 millions of miles (in defiance of Bode's 
Law) ; period, 164 years; diameter, 35,000 miles; volume, 90 
times the Earth's; mass, 18 times; one satellite. 

References : 

See Lecture IV; also, Proctor, Saturn and its System, 

Questions on Lecture V: 

1. Give a short description of the planet Jupiter. What do you 
think of the inhabitability of Jupiter? 

2. Write an account of Saturn and his ring system. 

3. Describe the spectroscopic method whereby it has been proven 
that Saturn's rings consist of a multitude of small solid par- 
ticles. 

4. Give an account of the discovery of Neptune. 



LECTURE VI 

Meteors and Comets 

General Characteristics: Occasionally bodies fall on the 
Earth from the sky, bodies which at times weigh as much as sev- 
eral tons. During its flight through the air, such a body is called 
a meteor, and the pieces which fall from it are called meteorites, 
aerolites or meteor stones. If the fall occurs at night, a fire 
ball is seen, which moves with a speed which depends on its 
real velocity and the position of the observer. The fire ball is 
followed usually by a luminous train, which sometimes lasts for 
a considerable time after the meteor has disappeared. The 
motion is more or less regular, seldom being straight, and at 
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course more or less abruptly. If the fire ball is not too far 
distant, these explosions are accompanied by sharp detonations. 

The aerolites which fall to the Earth are nearly all stones, 
though a few consist of nearly pure iron, crusted over with a 
hard metallic oxide, and usually as glossy as if varnished. 

When a meteor is observed by a number of persons at 
different points data may be furnished which will give its path. 
The meteor usually appears at an altitude from eighty to one 
hundred miles, and disappears at an altitude of between five 
and ten miles. The length of the path may be anywhere from 
fifty to five hundred miles, depending on its inclination to the 
Earth's surface. The velocity ranges from ten to forty miles 
a second when it appears first, to one or two miles a second 
when it finally disappears. The average velocity is about 
twenty-six miles per second; which goes to prove that these 
bodies, whatever their origin may have been, are now moving 
in space like comets under the attraction of the Sun. 

The heat and light of the meteor is caused by the destruc- 
tion of the body's velocity; the energy of motion is changed 
into heat by the friction of the air, the temperature, as Lord 
Kelvin has shown, being independent of the density of the air. 

Shooting Stars: The number of these bodies is very great. 
A single watcher sees on the average four to eight hourly, 
and if sufficient observers were present to cover the whole sky 
about sixty per hour would be detected. It has been estimated 
that the number which daily enter the Earth's atmosphere large 
enough to be visible amount to over twenty-five millions. For 
the most part, these bodies are much like the stars in bright- 
ness, — a few are even as bright as Venus and Jupiter. These 
bodies disappear at an elevation of about fifty miles, not being 
able to penetrate as deeply into the denser atmosphere as the 
aerolites. They are all very small. There is no absolutely cer- 
tain way of getting at their masses, but it seems highly probable 
that the average shooting star does not weigh more than a 
single grain, the largest of them weighing as much as quarter 
of an ounce ! Since the Earth is continually receiving meteoric 
matter, it is consequently growing larger. The increased size 
of the Earth would manifest itself by lengthening the day, but 
the whole effect would not amount to one-thousandth of a 
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Meteoric Showers: At times the shooting stars, instead 
of appearing here and there in the sky at intervals of several 
minutes, and moving in all directions, appear in thousands for 
a few hours. At such times they appear to radiate from a small 
area in the sky, their paths produced backwards appear to come 
from a common point, called the " radiant." Thus we have 
showers called the " Leonids," whose radiant is in the con- 
stellation of Leo, the Andromedes (also called the Beilids), 
the Perseids, the Geminids, etc. The simple explanation of this 
radiating feature is that it is simply an effect of perspection; 
the real paths of the meteors are parallel straight lines, but being 
projected on the sky their " vanishing point " is the radiant. 

The meteor swarm pursues a regular orbit about the Sun, 
and hence the Earth can only encounter it when her orbit cuts 
the path of the meteors. As a result, the shower must occur on 
the same day of the year, except as, in process of time, the 
meteor's orbits slowly shift their position on account of per- 
turbations. The Leonids, therefore, appear about the 13th or 
14th of November, the Andromedes about the 27th of the same 
month, and the Perseids early in August. 

History of November meteors, — why they did not appear 
in 1899. The connection of meteors with comets. 

Comets: Their appearance formerly supposed to presage 
war, pestilence and death of princes. About seven hundred 
on the list, about four hundred being recorded previous to the in- 
vention of the telescope in 1609. While telescopic comets are 
very numerous, as many as five to eight have been discovered in 
a year, — brilliant ones are comparatively rare. Since 1880 
there have been ten, the great comet of 1882 being the most 
brilliant. Comets are known (a) by the name of their dis- 
coverer, or computer of motion; (b) by the year and order 
of discovery, as, 1903, a; and by the order of perihelion 
passage, as, 1889 V. 

The determination of a comet's orbit, — the hyperbola, 
parabola and eclipse. The orbits of 350 have so far been com- 
puted, about twenty have been seen at more than one return. 

While comets are evidently subjected to the attraction of 
gravity, as shown by their orbits about the Sun, they also 
exhibit evidence of being acted upon by powerful repulsive 
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least, by reflected light, they are also certainly self-luminous, as 
shown by the spectroscope. 

The comet consists (a) essentially of a cotna, or nebulosity, 
a hazy cloud of faintly shining matter, (b) Next is the nucleus, 
a star-like point near the centre of the coma which usually, 
though not always, makes its appearance as the comet ap- 
proaches the sun. (c) The tail, which is always directed away 
from the Sun. The explanation of this fact is one of the " prob- 
lems " of astronomy, (d) The envelopes, or jets, which in the 
case of a very brilliant comet appear to be constantly emitted 
by the nucleus. 

The origin of comets, the "Capture" theory; remarkable 
comets, Biela's, Donati's, the Great Comet of 1882; photog- 
raphy. 

References : 

Same as for preceding lectures, together with Kirkwood, Meteoric 
Astronomy, and Comets and Meteors, by the same author. 

Questions on Lecture VI: 

1. How are the paths and motions of meteors determined? What 
is the cause of their light? 

2. Why is it that the meteors of a shower appear to come from a 
radiant? 

3. Tell what you know of the " November meteors." What is the 
reason of the non-appearance of the shower in 1899? 

4. What is the connection between meteor showers and comets? 

5. What is the general appearance of comets? Why does the tail 
always point away from the Sun? 

6. Give an account of the "capture theory" of periodic comet 

7. Give a description of one of the following remarkable comets: 
Donati's, Biela*s or the Great Comet of 1882. 
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The OlasB. — At the dose of each lecture a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part. The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students* Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

The Weekly Papers. — Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, 111 South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular progranune, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up progranunes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part. Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' Asso- 
ciations. 

The Examination. — Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereof. 
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AUTHOBITIES AND BOOKS. 

Frowde. History of England, 

Green. History of the English People, 

Hall. Society in the Elizabethan Age, (Swan, Sonnenschein.) 

Trail. Social England, Vol. II., Vol. III. 

AiKiN. Court and Times of Qvsen Elizabeth, 

Bright. History, Vol. II. 

CoRBETT, Julian. Drake. English Men of Action. 

English Men of Letters. Spenser, Sidney, Bacon, (Macmillan.) 

L. Creighton. Sir W, Raleigh, Rivingtons' Historical 
Biographies. 

Moulton. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, (Clarendon 
Press.) 

Beesly. Elizabeth, Twelve English Statesmen. 

Harrison. Elizabethan England, (Walter Scott's reprints.) 



LECTURE I. 



LIFE AND MANNERS OF COURT AND SOCIETY. 

A. The Queen. 

Her life before her accession to the throne. Difficulties which 
surrounded her position in 1558. Her appearance, attainments 
and character. Her vanity, caprice and love of admiration. 
Her parsimonious administration. Negotiations for a marriage. 
Adulation of her Court. 

B. The Oourt and Oourtiers. 

Life at Court. Courtiers and Ministers. Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. The Queen's progresses throughout England. Lavish 
entertainments. The amusements of that age. Raleigh and 
Essex. Costume of the period. State of education at that time. 
Contrast between the enlightenment and superstition of the time. 
Magic, Witchcraft and Alchemy. Influence of geographical 
discovery on Social Life. Influence of Spanish manners and 
ascendancy in Europe. 

0. Appearance of England. 

Facilities for travel. State of the roads. A state pageant on 
the river. The streets of London. Plague and Pestilence. Ap- 
prentices and Riots. Fashionable life of the town. PubUc 
and private buildings. .The Country. Inns and entertainment. 
Love of gardening. Sports and pastimes in the country. A day 
in a country house. 



LECTURE II. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE POOR. 

A. Ohangas in the Social Oondition of the People during 
Tudor Times. 

Modem conditions of life and labour largely due to the decay 
of feudalism. Wage-paid labour. Attempts to limit price of 
labour by Law. Decay of hospitality. Depreciation of the 
Coinage. Price of commodities. The rise of the Capitalist. 
Growth of the modem industrial view to buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market. Great holdings in land without 
the responsibilities of ancient feudal tenure. Grazing farms 
and enclosures. Decline of the small proprietor. Outcasts, 
vagabonds and beggars. 

Religious changes and their social effects. 

Relaxation of religious obligations — ^the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Neglect of the Poor. Latimer's sermons before 
the King. Social risings under Henry VIII and Edward VI. 
Disbanded soldiers and sailors swell the list of homeless and 
unemployed. 

B. Attempts to remedy the Evil. 

Frequent acts against enclosures. Attempt to regulate wages 
according to the price of gold and silver. Act of Elizabeth to 
ensure four acres of land to each cottage. Act to compel volun- 
tary assistance for the poor by offertories in church. The Poor 
I^aw of 1572. Intervention of the State to protect the individual : 
not the beginning of State Socialism. The Poor Law of 1597: 
its terms, scope and effect. 
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LECTURE III. 



THE HERO AS BUCCANEER. 

A. Oaases and growth of the How Spirit of Adventare. 

A manifestation of Renaissance energy. Mixed motives which 
influenced the adventurers — patriotbm, religion, and love of 
gold. The Buccaneer as Crusader. 

The New World. Claims of Spain upon it. Position of Spain 
at this time. English feeling towards Spain. 

• 

B. Devonshire Heroes. 

(1) Francis Drake. Early life and associations. Cruises with 
Hawkins to the West Indies. Failure of the expedition. Effects 
of this upon Drake. 

Expedition of 1567. 'The peak of Darien.' Drake and the 
Queen. 

'The world encompassed' — ^narrative of Drake's voyage round 
the world. Effect of Drake's voyage upon the political situation. 
Drake knighted by the Queen. 

The expedition to Cadiz, and the Armada. (See Lecture IV.) 
Last voyage of Drake, 1596. His character and aims. 

(2) John Hawkins. His influence upon the English Navy. 
Brief notes upon his voyages. 

(3) Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Place of Raleigh in the Elizabethan age. Raleigh and Spain. 
Expedition to the Orinoco. His Imperial Schemes. Raleigh as 
Courtier, Poet and Statesman. Raleigh's disgrace. His History 
of the World, Last voyage in search of El Dorado. His failure, 
return and execution. 

(4) Sir Richard Grenville and 'the Revenge.' 



LECTURE IV 



THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 

A. Oaases which led to the Armada. 

Spain threatened England's internal unity and her Imperial 
aspirations. Close connexion between political and religious 
hatred which animated England against Spain. 

Particular Causes. 

(a) Elizabeth's attitude towards the Netherlands revolt. 

(b) Action of Drake and the Buccaneers against Spanish terri- 
tory, trade and interests* 

(c) Execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

(d) Restoration of Roman Catholicism in England. 

(e) Failure of plots against Elizabeth. 

B. Preparations for attack. 

Fitting out the Armada. Cadiz harbour. Drake 'Singes the 
King of Spain's beard,' 1587. His plan of attack and defence. 
The Queen at Tilbury. Her parsimony. 

Philip's plan of attack: not naval, but military. The Spanish 
equipment in men and ships. The English equipment. General 
plan of resistance. The English fleet at Plymouth. The Com- 
manders — Howard of Effingham, Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher. 
News of the Armada. 

0. The Fight. 

The English fleet works up on the weather gauge of the 
Spaniards. Desultory actions throughout the week — off Port- 
land, oflf the Isle of Wight. The Spaniards run to Calais. The 
Fireships. Battle of Gravelines. The retreat by the North. 

Subsequent encounters. Comparison between position of 
Spain at beginning and end of EUzabeth's reign. 
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LECTURE V. 



THE CLIMAX OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

Sense in which the word 'Renaissance' is used — ^the awakening 
and growth of intellectual energy. A movement influencing a 
long period of time, but showing its effects very cleariy in 
England at the close of fifteenth century. This revival of intel- 
lectual energy exhibits itself in many directions. PolitwaUy it 
tended towards nationality and unity. In Religion towards the 
recasting of opinion on points of doctrine. In Science towards 
fact and experiment as opposed to abstract speculation. In 
Literature towards humanity and realities of things. 

The invention of Printing, the use of the Compass, the 
discovery of America were agencies resulting from this new con- 
ception of life, and largely contributed to forward it. 

The Age of Elizabeth is the point where several centuries of 
progress seem to culminate. 

In Politics, — European nationalities clearly defined, though 
religious dissensions tend to disunion. Elizabeth's reign is a 
fairly successful attempt to secure uniformity in religion and 
unity in the State. England, secure at home, moves forward on 
Imperial lines. Elizabeth's age sums up the past and is the 
starting ground for the future. 

' Men stood theUy as it were, between two dreams — a dream of the pasty 
thronged with sinister and splendid reminiscences; a dream of the future, 
bright with unlimited aspirations and indefinite hopes.' 

England as a naval power. 

Geographical discoveries and the spirit of adventure, the two 
chief agencies in securing for England supremacy on the sea 
and all that it implies. 



In Religion. — Elizabeth hopes to end religious schism. Im- 
possibility of unifonnity. The tolerance of rulers out of harmony 
with the conviction of the people. First beginning of the Puritan 
spirit. Puritanism stands at the parting of the ways between 
the past and future. 

Literature. — ^The philosophy of Bacon. Contrast between 
Baconian and AristoteUan philosophy. The outcome of the 
philosophy of the schools and the starting-point for a new 
system. 

Sir P. Sidney. — ^Versatility of the men of that age. Dreams 
of social perfection. The Utopia and the Arcadia. 

Renaissance of History. — Sir Thomas More's Henry VII and 
Richard III. Sir W. Raleigh's History of the World. 

' To study Raltigh^s character is to study the tendencies of his age. 
There vfas no field of activity then open to men into which he did not 
enter; there was no work undertaken in which he did not share. In an 
age remarkable for its varied forms of intellectual vigour, he represents 
wiih wonderfvl many-sidedness the different interests which then absorbed 
men's minds* — L. CRBiaHTON. 
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LECTURE VI. 



SHAKSPERE AND SPENSER. 

* The very age and body of the time J 
* ShaJcspere " painted human nature as he saw it in his time." ' 

RUSKIN. 

Shakspere represents (a) the new learning, which seeks its 
inspiration in the past, applies it to the present, and constructs 
upon it the aspirations for the future. 

Julius Caesar and Coriolanus exhibit the modem view of the 
classical past. Reflections of the Elizabethan age in the classical 
plays. 

(b) The Italian influences of the Renaissance, e.g. Romeo and 
Juliet. 

(c) The new spirit of adventure. Fairylands. Romantic tales 
of travellers. The Tempest, Othello, Midsummer Night's Dream, 

(d) The Historical Renaissance, which is associated with the 
ardent patriotism of his age. The English Historical Plays. 

(e) The Social Life of England in all its phases. Examples 
can be taken from the plays generally. 

Shakspere as a Dramatist. 

Origins of the Drama. Miracle Plays and Masks. Play 
actors and their reputation. The stage in Shakspere's time. 
Mise en schne and character representation. Shakspere's 
materials. His treatment of them. 
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SPENSER. 

Last representative of the age of chivalry. Ariosto and Cer- 
vantes. Failure of Spenser to reanimate the past. His tran- 
sitional position between the old order and the new. 

His conception coloured by his own surroundings. The Faerie 
Queene as the embodiment of the spirit of his times. Essential 
beauties and defects of the poem. 'The delight of every accom- 
plished gentleman, the model of every poet, the solace of every 
soldier.' 

Spenser, as representing the religious impulses of his time. 
'His poem strikes the note of the coming Puritanism.' Spenser 
and the Bible. Spenser and Milton. 'Spenser was his original.' 

' The very incongruities of the story of Arthur and his knighthood, 
strangeiy as it had been built up out of the rival efforts of hard and 
Jongleur and priest, made it the fittest vehicle for the expression of the 
world of incongruous feeling which we call the Renaissance.* — Green. 
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BOOKS. 



For general reference— 

Brioht's History of England, vols, ii, iii| will be constantly useful. 
Tancock's England during the American and European War9m 
(Longmans.) 

The American Revolution — Epochs of Modem History, (MacmiUan.) 
Clive, (English Men of Action Series.) 
Warren Hastings. (Rulers of India Series.) 

In addition to these — 

Bancroft's United States, 

Bryant's Popular History of the United States. 

MacMaster's United States. 

Burke. On American Taxation and Conciliation. 

Macaulat's Essays. PUtf Chatham, Clive, Hastings. 

Hastings. By Sir A. Ltall. (Men of Action Series.) 

Papers on Indian Affairs, 1773-1785. Published by authority from 
the archives in Calcutta. 1890. Edited by Forrest. 

The Story of Nuncomar, Sir James Stephen. 

Echoes from Old Calcutta. Bustbed. 

Dupleix, By Col. Malleson. (Rulers of India Series.) 

ComwaUis. (Rulers of India Series.) 

Speeches on the Impeachment of Warren Hastings, in the works of 
Burke; or for easy reference see the Annual Register for the yean 
in question. 



Other works bearing on details or special parts of the subject will be 
referred to in the Lectures or Class as the Course proceeds. 



LECTURE I 



BEGINNINGS OF OUR COLONIAL SYSTEM. 

Activity generated by the Renaissance spirit, finds vent in love 
of adventure and in development of the science of navigation. 

« 

The compass and the discovery of America. Voyages of dis- 
covery disclose new worlds to colonize and subdue. Spain as 
the pioneer in colonization. 

The age of Elizabeth marks the climax of the spirit of the 
Renaissance, and the climax of rivalry between England and 
Spam. This results in the struggle which is conducted chiefly 
on the sea. Influence of Drake and Raleigh as navigators and 
colonizers. New Albion and Virginia. 

Early failure, but gradual success of Virginia. Progress of the 
colony sketched up to 1750. 

The Pilgrim Fathers. 

Causes which led them to America, and to the New England 
districts. Their journey. Settlement at Plymouth. Their 
separatist settlement, distinct from later settlement at Boston. 
Roger Williams and Rhode Island. Progress and development 
of New England. 

Dutch colonization of the New Netherlands. Voyages of 
Henidrik Hudson. The Dutch colonies. They pass into the 



hands of the English. Colonization of Pennsylvania, the Caro- 
linas and of Georgia. The latter the result of Oglethorpe's 
philanthropic efforts. 

Thus by 1730 the thirteen colonies are settled. Their govern- 
ment and constitution. Elements of strength and weakness as 
opposed to the mother-country. The French and Spaniards in 
America a factor in maintaining the dependence of the colonies. 
^See next Lecture.) 



LECTURE II. 



THE STRUGGLE FOR AMERICA. 

FRENCH V, ENGLISH COLONIZATION. 

The French in Acadie and Canada. Champlain at Quebec, 
1608. Influence of Colbert, finance minister of Louis XIV, on 
French colonization. French exploration on the Mississippi. 
La Salle's expedition to Texas. 

The Mississippi Schemei 1719. 

Crozat's 'Western Company' taken over by John Law. Law's 
great designs. Strength and weakness of Law's schemes. Com- 
parison between the Mississippi and the South Sea schemes. 
Collapse of both. Causes of this. 

The struggle for the Mississippi. The French chain of forts. 
The English establish the Ohio Company. Benjamin Franklin. 
His proposals for federation in 1754. 

General Braddock sent to seize Fort Duquesne, 1755. Wash- 
ington marches with Braddock's expedition. Franklin's advice. 
The ambuscade. Braddock's force cut off. Fort Duquesne 
captured, 1758. 

Pitt sends Wolfe to Canada : scheme of operations. Montcalm 
at Quebec. Wolfe despairs of success. The heights of Abraham. 
Wolfe's night attack. Battle of Quebec and death of Wolfe, 
September, 1759. The English secure Canada permanently by 
Peace of Paris, 1763. Effects of the Peace upon the question of 
American independence. American separation already foreseen. 
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LECTURE III 



LOSS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 

A. Indirect Oauses of the War. 

1. Treaty of Paris weakens the tie of dependence. Prophecies 
of s^aration. 

2. The Commercial system. Colonial trade regulated by the 
Navigation Act. Effects of this systan upon the colonies. 
Balances of trade. The contraband commerce. 

3. Accession of George Grenville to power, 1763. His char- 
acter: introduces the Stamp Tax. Justice or injustice of such 
a tax considered. American resistance: views of Pitt and Burke. 
The Rockingham ministry. Stamp Tax repealed. The Declar- 
atory Act. Burke's speeches on American taxation. 

4. Conmiercial policy of Charles Townshend. The tax on 
tea; distraction consequent upon it; the Grovemment between 
1766-1770 favourable to American resistance. 

5. Lord North's ministry. North's poi^tion as the King's 
minister. The King implacable to the rebels. North's views as 
to conciliation. The Bedford faction. 

B. Direct Oauses of the War. 

1. North's Regulating Act. The Boston tea outrage — ^retalia^ 
tory measures, viz.: 

2. The Boston Port Bill. Massachusett's Government Bill. 

3. Franklin as Agent General. The Hutchinson letters. 



4. Declaration of the Rights of Man, 1774. Colonies unite 
in a representative character. Militia organized. Skirmbh at 
Lexington. Bunker's Hill. Washington appointed Commander- 
in-Chief. 

0. The War. 

Attitude of the various colonies considered. Massachusetts. 
Jeffason influences Virginia. Patrick Henry. 'Liberty or 
Death.' Declaration of Independence, 1776. Washington's 
difficulties. Valley Forge. Passage of the Delaware. Situation 
at the dose of 1776. 

Plan of campaign, 1777. Burgoyne at Saratoga. (Surrenders, 
Oct., 1777.) 

The French alliance. Causes which influenced France. E£fects 
upon the struggle, and upon France. England loses the suprem- 
acy of the sea. Armed neutrality. 

Isolated position of England. Naval operations to 1780. The 
Carolina campaign. 

Greene — ^the Greneral of the revolution. Comwallis opposed 
to him. Greene's victories and defeats. Insurgent forces close 
upon Comwallis. Surrender at Yorktown, Oct., 1781. 

D. The Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 
American Independence ceded. English gain and loss. Influ- 
ence of the war upon affairs in Ireland. 
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LECTURE IV 



INDIA UNDER THE COMPANY. 



ROBERT CLIVE. 



▲. Rise of the East India Company. 

Established 1600; for a century it is a purely commercial 
concern, engaged in rivalry of trade with the Dutch and, to some 
extent, with France. Acquisition of Bombay by marriage treaty 
of Charies II with Catherine of Braganza. Rival East India 
Company threatens ruin of English enterprise in the East. The 
two companies are amalgamated in 1709. 



B. French and English Bivahy in India. 

Death of Aurangzebe. Break up of the Mogul Empire. 
Opportunity thus offered for European intervention in Indian 
politics. Dupleix. Nature of his schemes. He forms the plan 
which the English eventually carry to execution. Treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle, 1748. The War of Oamatic Succession. Dupleiz's 
subsidiary alliance with the pretenders. Power of the Company 
threatened with extinction. 



Olive. Previous career to 1750. Plans the diversion on 
Arcot. Its success. The French surrender Trichinopoli. Foun- 
dation of English power in Presidency of Madras. 



0. Snrajah Dowiah in Bengal, 1766. 

Capture of Calcutta by Suiajah. The Black Hole. Arrival of 
Clive and Admiral Watson. Critical position of the English. 
Clive resorts to diplomacy. Omichund. Clive determines to 
cross the river and engage the Nabob. Battle of Plassey, June 
23, 1757. Establishes the Presidency of Bengal. 



D. English Tyranny and Maladministration in 

Vansittart Governor of Bengal. Meer Jaffier, the friendly 
Nabob, is deposed for Meer Cossim. Rapacity of the English in 
Bengal. Cossim revolts — ^he flies up the river to join forces with 
Shuja Dowlah, Nabob of Oudh; perpetrates massacre of Patna. 
The combined forces are defeated at Buxar, 1764. 

CUve returns, 1765. Checks the prevalent abuses, both civil 
and military. Treaty of Benares. Immense accession of 
territory. 

Clive leaves India, 1767. His death, 1774. His character. 
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LECTURE V 



INDIA UNDER THE COMPANY. 

WARREN HASTINGS. 

A. Oondition of Indian Affairs after Olive's Departure. 

Hyder Ali in Madras. The Mahrattas; dangers to the English 
powers. The famine in Bengal, 1770. The Company apply to 
Government for a loan. Lord North's Regulating Act. Its pro- 
visions critically examined. By it Warren Hastings is appointed 
first Grovemor-Greneral of India. 

B. Administration of Warren Hastings. 

His previous career. Moderating influence exerted by him on 
Vansittart's administration. Governor of Bengal, 1772. Hast* 
ings, as an Imperial Statesman, not understood by his employers. 
His divided and antagonistic duties. His resources. Crises in 
his career examined. 

1. The Rohilla War. 

Exaggerated and unjustifiable charges brought against Hast* 
ings. Political situation — ^as regards the Mogul (Shah Alum), 
the Nabob of Oudh, and the Mahrattas — ^into which the Rohilla 
question entered. What the Rohillas and their Government 
really were. The Rohillas appeal to Nabob of Oudh to support 
.them against Mahrattas. They fail to keep to the terms agreed 
upon. They intrigue with the Mahrattas. Nabob of Oudh 
appeab to Hastings. Treaty of Benares. The Rohilla War. 
Charges of cruelty, &c., examined. These charges not brought 
against him on his impeachment. 
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2« The case of Nunoomar. 

Anjyal of the Coundllors of State (under Regulating Act). 
Hastings in a minority in the Council, and yet responsible for the 
Goyemment. His fall seems imminent. Rancorous enmity of 
Nuncomar. Causes of this. Nuncomar arrested on a chai^ of 
forgeiy. Question of Hastings' complicity. Sir Elijah Impey. 
Sentence and execution of Nuncomar. Macaula/s account ex- 
amined. Hastings retrieves his position, not by Nuncomar's 
death, but by getting a casting vote on the Council. 
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LECTURE VI. 



INDIA UNDER THE COM?ANY. 

WARREN HASTINGS AND THE CONSOLIDATION OF ENGLISH 

INFLUENCE IN INDIA TO 1799. 

3. Cheyt Singh, and Benares. 

Continued diflSculties of Hastings. The Mahrattas. Hyder 
Ali. Critical situation of the English power. Hastings calls 
upon Cheyt Singh to contribute to the support of the Empire, 
of which he b a vassal. Cheyt temporises. Heavy penalties 
inflicted by Hastings. The visit to Benares. Hastings in immi- 
nent danger. He reduces Benares to obedience. 

4. The Begums of Oudh. 

Who were the Begums? The property they had wrongfuUy 
alienated from Oudh. Oudh's indebtedness to the Company. 
The Nabob invokes assbtance of Hastings to recover his prop- 
erty. The Princesses are compelled to disgorge. 

0. The Impeachment. 

Hastings remains in office tiU 1785. Returns home. Sir Philip 
Frauds. Views of Burke. Indian questions before the House. 
Fox's India Bill. Pitt's India Bill. Hastings impeached. After 
jieven years of investigation he is acquitted on all the charges. 

Character of Hastings, and nature of his work in India. 

Administration of Lord Comwallis and the Marquis Wellesley. 
Defeat and death of Tippoo Sahib, son of Hyder Ali, 1799. 
Treaty of Bassein, 1802. 
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BOOKS FOB CTUOUITS. 



LECTURES I, II. 

WordatDorih, by Mtebs. ' English Men of Letters.' 
Life of Wordsworth. By the late Bishop of Lincoln. 
Selections from writings of Db Qitincbt (and from Colbridos). 
A complete edition of Wordsworth's Works. 

LECTURES III, IV. 

Coleridge, * English Men of Letters.' Traill. And the works men* 
tioned in prefatory note in that volume. 

LECTURE V. 

Keaie, By Sidney Colvin. With a complete bibliography in the 
prefatory note. 

LECTURE VI. 

Life and Correspondence of R, Southey. 
. Soutkey, By Professor Dowben. 
Cottle's RecoUeetions of Souiheyf Wordsuwrth, and Coleridge. 
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LEOTUSE I 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 1770-1860. 

I. BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Birth and boyhood in the Lake District. Hawkshead and St. 
John's, Cambridge. Early views on man and nature in relation 
to outbreak of the French Revolution. Wordsworth's travels in 
France; effects upon him of the advancing Revolution. Return 
to England and intimacy with Coleridge. His early poems: 
Descriptive Sketches and Evening Walk. Genesis of the Lj/rical 
Ballads. Views as to the art of poetry which they were intended 
to fllustrate. Co-operation of Coleridge with The Ancient 
Mariner. Examination of Wordsworth's contributions. Con- 
trasts which they present. Wordsworth's theory of simplicity; 
how far he fulfils its conditions; how far it is ridiculous. Lines 
on Tintem Abbey. 

Residence in Grermany, 1798. Productions of this period: 
The Prelude; its relation to The Excursion. Return to England, 
and settlement in the Lake District. 

Lake life and Lake poems. Peculiar and subtle influences of 
the English Lake country. The morality of ascetic and aesthetic 
retirement. Character of the emotions and views of life produced 
by Wordsworth's environment. His domestic life; his sister and 
his wife. *The shooting lights of thy vnld eyes.' 'She was a 
phantom of delight.' Who was the phantom? Wordsworth's 
Ouide to the Lake District. Poems onthe Naming of Places. The 
English Lakes interpreted through the medium of Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth and Napoleon. Sonnets to Liberty. Wordsworth 
as a patriot. Trafalgar, 1805. The Happy Warrior.- Chrono- 
logical and sequential list of Wordsworth's major poems. His 
own system of classification. Transitoiy moods and doctrines, 
but one essential principle of philosophy and metaphysics 
throughout. Incidents of his later life. The Laureateship off^ed, 
dedined, and accepted. Death of Wordsworth, St. George's 
Day, 1850. 



LECTURE II 



WORDSWORTH. 

II. CRITICAL. 

Wordsworth as the Poet of Nature. 

The return to Nature. Meaning of the expression. The 
Romantic revival. Its two characteristics, i.e. Nature and 
Romance. Wordsworth only affected by one side of it. Cf . and 
contrast Keats and Tennyson. Nature and Religion. Affinity 
between Wordsworth and the Greek mind. The higher Pan- 
theism. Wordsworth as a religious teacher. The Excursion. Its 
general plan. Deficiency in movement and action: the epic of a 
human soul. Is it legitimate material for an epic poem? Strength 
and weakness of The Excursion, Nature and Humanity. Words- 
worth as the poet of 'Experiences.' Inequalities and incon- 
gruities inseparable from egoistic impulses. Wordsworth as 
metaphysician. The Intimations of Imfnortcdity. Splendour of 
conception and diction. Wordsworth's views on poetic diction. 

The classical poems. Laodamia, Influence of Virgil and the 
classics. The sonnets. Revival of the Sonnet by the poets of 
this epoch. Qualities which a sonnet demands. Comparison 
between Milton, Wordsworth and Keats. The Sonnets on the 
Dvddon and To Liberty. The Ecclesidstical Sketches. 

The White Doe of Rylstone. Its story; its execution. Its place 
in Wordsworth's work. 

Wordsworth's lyrics. 

Greneral estimate of Wordsworth's influence upon En^^ish 
thought and literature, and of his qualities as poet and thinker. 



LECTURE III 



COLERIDGE. 1772-1834. 

I. BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Coleridge a mixture of poet, journalist and philosopher, i. e. 
a man of imagination, of speculation and of affairs. Not all of 
these at one time however. His career falls naturally into three 
epochs — the poetical, the opium and the philosophical epoch. 

1. The poetic period, to 1799. 

School days at Christ's Hospital. A precocious metaphysician. 
At Jesus College, Cambridge. The * Comberback' episode. His 
marriage. Influence of the French Revolution. The Songs of 
the Pixies. The Aeolian Harp. Publication of Poems on 
Various Subjects, 1797. Other poems of this period of inspi- 
tution. Association with Wordsworth. The Lyrical Ballads. 
Composition of The Ancient Mariner. Poetic theories which it 
illustrated. ChrisUibel and Kvhla Khan. Literary ventures 
other than poetical. The Watchman. Coleridge as a politician. 

2. The opium epoch, 1799-1818. 

Visit to Grermany with Wordsworth. Return to London and 
connexion with The Morning Post. Coleridge as journalist. He 
throws up active life and retires to the Lakes. Begins to feel the 
burden of existence. Causes of this and of the opium habit. The 
Ode to Dejection. Domestic break-up. In Malta. In London as 
a lecturer at the Royal Institution. Back to the Lakes and 
publishes The Friend. Analysis of his state of mind during this 
period. Increasing restlessness and depression. Writes for The 
Courier and lectures on Shakspere. He submits himself to 
systematic treatment. 

3. The philosophical epoch, 1818-1834. 

Coleridge at Highgate. Gigantic literary and philosophic 
schemes. Coleridge as oracle. Nature of the influence he 
exerdsed. The Biographia LUeraria. His death and general 
character. 
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LECTURE IV 



COLERIDGE. 

II. CRITICAL. 

Qualities as a poet. 
Coleridge's style and metre. Sources of his inspiration. His 
affinity to the Lake School. Contrast and comparison between 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. Analysis and criticism of The 
Ancient Mariner, Christabel, Kubla Khan, and some occasional 
pieces. 

Coleridge as Critic. 
His lectures on literature; more particularly on Shakspere. 
Critical insight into Shakspere exhibited in Coleridge. His 
methods as a lecturer. How far he was really affected by opium. 
De Quince/s view of Coleridge. 

Coleridge as Journalist and Politician. 
His work for The Morning Poet and The Friend. Extreme 
views of his early days; how far they were modified by experience, 
time and personal circumstances. Contrast presented by Cole- 
ridge as dreamer and man of affairs. 

Coleridge as Metaphysician. 
His early bent towards philosophical speculation. Nature of 
the theories he held. His methods of exposition. Association in 
later life with J. H. Green. Green's Spiritual Philosophy, 

Remarks on Table Talk and Aids to Reflection^ Hb powCTi 
as a conversationalist. Comparison between Coleridge and Dr. 
Johnson. On what does his enduring reputation depend? Final 
summary of his work, and nature of his influence upon his times 
and our own. 



LEOTUBI V 



ROBERT SOUTHEY. 1774-1843. 

Southe/s place among his contemporaries. The 'entire man 
of letters.' Wide range of literary activities — ^poet, historian, 
biographer, Laureate, and writer of miscellanea. The Grub 
Street hack prosperous and rangi. Southey as exemplar, friend 
and literary adviser. Worth and utility of such a man to his age. 

Biographical Sketch. 
Southey's humble origin. Precocious avidity for books. At 
Westminster School. First literary attempts. Appalling facility 
in versification. At Balliol College, Oxford. Friendships formed 
there. Enthusiasm for revolutionary principles. Meeting with 
Coleridge. The community of ' Pantisocrats.' Marriage. 
Wanderings in Spain. Settles at Greta Hall, Keswick. Uninter- 
rupted tranquility of a literary life. Sequence and character 
of his various works. Becomes Poet Laureate. Death in 1843. 

Southey as a Poet. 
Remarks on Thalaba, The Curse of Kehama, and Roderick, 
The Vision of JtidgmerU. Ridicule by Byron. Southe/s limita- 
tions as a poet appear by contrast with the work of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. His minor pieces. 

Biographies and Histories. 
The Life of Nelson; enduring value of this work. His lAfe of 
Wesley. History of BraaU. Extent of his erudition. Critic on 
The Quarterly. Southe/s correspondence. General estimate of 
his place in literature. 
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LEGTUEE VI. 



KEATS. 1795-1821. 

Biographical Sketch. 

His parents. John Keats born in London, 1795. Early asso- 
ciations. School days at Enfield. Extent of his acquirements. 
Inspired to poetry by Spenser's Faierie Qtteene: cf. Southey. — 
Life as a surgeon's apprentice at Edmonton. Early efforts in 
poetry. Life in London. Friendship with Leigh Hunt. Influ- 
ence exercised on him by the latter; and by the artist, Haydon. 
Early Sonnets. Unequal powers which they display. Publication 
of a volume of poems in 1817. Its contents and reception. 

At work on Endymion. Wanderings in England. In Scotland. 
Publication of Endymion, 1818. Its reception by the Reviewers. 
Keats and The Qiuirterly. Authorship of the review. Its effects 
on Keats exaggerated. Death of his brother and removal to 
Hampstead. Begins if ^perion and meets Fanny Brawne. Effects 
produced by his passion upon his character and his poetic genius. 
Odes and Sonnets. Composition of Isabella, The Eve of St. 
Agnes, Lamia, 8t Mark's Eve, and Otho. Keats and the Isle of 
Wight. La Belle dame sans merci. Beginnings of the end. Visit 
to Italy with Severn. Illness and death at Rome, 1821. 

Critical notes. 
Nature of Keats' genius. Influence of Chatterton. Inter- 
mingling of the classic and romantic. Points of contact with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Style and metre of Endymion, 
Limitations and defects of the longer poems. Supreme quality 
of some of the Sonnets. Of Isabella, Keats in relation to Greek 
life and thought (e.g. Hyperion). Keats as an artbt in poetic 
diction. His influence upon art and poetry. 
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As Text-books : 

Epochs of American History, The Formation of the Union, 1750- 

1829. Habt. Longmans. 
Epochs of Modem History, The War of American Independence^ 

Lttdlow. ' Longmans. 

As books of Boferenee : 

BANCBorr's History of the United States, Vols. iv-x. 
Fiskb's American Revolution, 2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Fibkb's History of the United States for Schools, Houghton, Mifflin 
A Co. 

^American Statesmen Series ' : 

Benjamin Franklin, J. T. Morsx, Jun. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Samuel Adams, J. K. Hosmbb. Houghton, Mifflin A Co. 

Oeorge Washington, 2 vols. H. C. Lodob. Houghton, Mifflin 
A Co. 

Thomas Jefferson, J. T. Mobse, Jun. 
Lbcxt's History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
Bubkb's Speeches on American Questions, Edited by Patnb* 

Clarendon Press. 
Guisot's Life of Washington, 
Bbioht's History of England, Vol. iii. Clarendon Press. 



LEGTUEE I. 



GRENVILLE AND THE COMMERCIAL SYSTEM. 

1. Rise and development of the American colonies. The 
French in America. The Seven Years' War and its results* 
Sense of dependence weakened by extent of British success; 
Prophecies of ultimate separation between Great Britain and 
her American colonies. 

2. The colonies in relation to the mother-country. The 
colonial constitutions. Separation and jealousies existing be- 
tween the colonies. Franklin and the need for a Federal Union. 
The colonies refuse to federate. The tie binding each to England 
mainly a tie of sentiment. Views of England as to value of her 
colonies. The Commercial system and the Navigation Laws. 
How the system a£fected the Americans. Its disadvantages and 
counterbalancing advantages. Laxity of Walpole's government 
towards colonial questions. Loyalty roused by Seven Years' 
War. Situation at the close of the war. 

3. Fall of Bute's Administration, 1763. Greorge Grenville 
Prime Minister. Character of Grenville. His proposals in 
relation to America. Abstract merits of these proposals: — 

(1) To enforce the Commercial System. 

(2) To maintain a military force in America. 

(3) To tax America directly in order to raise contributory 

funds (Stamp Tax). 

Outcry in America against Grenville's proposals. American 
objections examined. Grenville and Franklin. Real nature of 
Grenville's mistakes. The Stamp Tax and its reception in 
America. 

Fall of Grenville, 1765. Lord Rockingham succeeds him. 
Burke and Rockingham. Repeal of Stamp Tax. The Declar- 
atory Act. Views of Americans as to the Declaratory Act. 
Prospects of permanent pacification. 



LEOTUBE II 



BURKE AND PITT IN RELATION TO AMERICAN 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Burke's political career to 1763. His mind and character. 
Natural antipathy to Grenville's policy. Examination of his 
speeches on American questions. 

Burke's pleas are based upon — 

(1) His imagination. 

The rise of the colonies appealed to his imagination 
in the same way as India, or Marie Antoinette, did in 
later years. 

(2) His innate conservatism. 

Grenville's policy was one of innovation. Direct 
taxes had never been raised before in America. A 
sufficient reason for not raising them now. 

(3) His sense of expediency. 

The advantages to be gained by a new policy not 
proportionate to evils to be anticipated. Thus he 
based his objections not on right, but expediency. 

2. Pitt opposes Grenville on grounds of ri^ght as well as ex- 
pediency. His views as to the principles of British freedom. 
Grenville's policy an infringement of these fundamental prin- 
ciples. Direct taxation must be accompanied by representation 
in Parliament. Pitt forms a Grovemment on Rockingham's fall, 
1766. Nature of this Ministry. Pitt retires to the Lords, 1767. 
Policy pursued by his late colleagues. Pitt's opposition. Con- 
sistency of his views on American questions. He denies that 
Imperial supremacy is threatened. But with the outbreak of 
war, America seeks assistance from France. Declaration of 
Independence. Pitt urges the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
His death, 1778. 

Examination and critidsm of Pitt's later policy. 



LSOTUBE III. 



UNARMED REBELLION. 

Direct causes of the war. 

1. Policy of Townshend. Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Pitt's 1766 Ministry. His commercial duties. Their with- 
drawal, except the tea duty. Impolicy of Townshend's measures. 
Reception of Townshend's measures in America. They tend to 
consolidate the colonies in opposition. 

2. Lord North, Prime Minister, 1770. Conditions under 
which he took office. The party of the King's Friends. The 
king in relation to American questions. Troops despatched to 
the colonies. Non-importation agreements among the colonies. 
The Boston massacre. 

Lord North's Regulating Act. Its bearings on the American 
question. The Boston Harbour outrage. Punishment of Boston 
and Massachusetts by 

(1) The Boston Port Bill. 

(2) The Massachusetts Goyemment Bill. 
The Hutchinson letters. 

Hutchinson Grovemor of Massachusetts. His correspondence 
with Whateley, Grenville's Secretary. The letters fall into 
Franklin's hands. Effects of the publication of the letters in 
Massachusetts. Privy Council inquiry mto the Hutchinson 
question. Insult to Franklin by Wedderbum. 

The colonies, threatened as to their institutions by the Acts of 
Government, call for a Congress of the various States. Attitude 
of Virginia. Patrick Henry's efforts in Virginia. Congress of 
Phnadelphia, 1774. 

Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Position of Washington. Independence not the object sought. 
Preparations for war. 
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LECTURE IV 



ARMED REBELLION. 

The outbreak of hostilities. 
Skirmish at Lexington^ April, 1775. 
Comparison of the rival forces. 

1. Composition of the American Army: (a) Colonial militia; 
(ft) Continental army; (c) Indian allies. Condition of the Ameri* 
can troops in relation to experience, discipline, &c. Numerical 
strength. 

2. Composition of the British Army: (a) Regulars; (6) Ger» 
man mercenaries; (c) Indian allies. Co-operation of the British 
fleet. Strength of forces employed. 

Comparison between the Generals employed. Washington: 
nature and extent of the influence he exercised. British Generab. 
Their lukewarmness and inefficiency. Hopes of conciliation 
paralysing to vigorous effort. 

The campaign of 1775. Investment of Boston — ^importance of 
the New England colonies. The strategical plan of action. Battle 
of Bunker's Hill. Its effects upon the struggle now definitely 
engaged. American invasion of Canada. Montgomery and 
Arnold. Washington fashions an American army. Progress of 
siege of Boston, 1776. Difficulties of Washington. His insuffi- 
cient supplies, and unruly troops. He succeeds at Boston. 
(Evacuation of Boston by General Howe, March, 1776.) Stra- 
tegic effect of this event. 

Spread of the idea of Independence as the logical outcome of 
the struggle. Proposals for a Declaration of Independence. 
American reverses in Canada. Washington at New York. 

Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776. Its terms and 
political meaning. 

Progress of the campaign. Desperate condition of Washington. 
He evacuates New York. Howe's successes. Washington's 
retreat. Crosses the Delaware. Partially retrieves the position, 
December, 1776. Despondency in America. 



LEOTUEE V. 



THE COLONIES AND THE FRENCH ALLIANCE. 

1. Great Britain and the Foreign Powers, 1775. French losses 
in 1763. Natural desire on part of France to retaliate. Family 
compact between France and Spain. Encouragement given to 
the colonists hj the Foreign Powers. 

2. America and France. Overtures to France made by the 
colonies. Accession of Louis XVI. Defeat of Turgot and fall 
of his ministry, 1776. Aspirations towards liberty in France. 
Enthusiasm for American cause. Lafayette and volunteers from 
France. The French require guarantees. Importance of the 
Declaration of Indq>endence. 

3. British combined plan of campaign. Burgojnae fails in his 
movements. Surrender of Saratoga, October, 1777. The French 
conclude an alliance with America. Spain joins France against 
Great Britain. Attack on Britain's commercial and naval su* 
premacy. Claims of Great Britain as to rights of search and 
principles of blockades. The Northern powers combine against 
Britain. The Armed Neutrality. Britain's isolated situation. 
The war on the high seas and in the Mediterranean. Rodney 
and De Grasse. Siege of Minorca and of Gibraltar. Eliot (Lord 
Heathfield) at Gibraltar. 

4. The campaign in America. Operations in Virginia and the 
Carolinas. Nathaniel Greene. His character and military 
qualities. Comwallis in command against Greene. Washington 
moves southward to co-operate with Greene. Comwallis retreats 
to York Town. His reliance on the assistance of the fleet. 
Rochambeau in New York Harbour. Washington closes in on 
Comwallis. Surrender of York Town, October, 1781. 

Virtual close of the war. 
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LEOTUBE VI 



CAUSES OF COLONIAL SUCCESS. 

1. The rival causes contrasted. Moral rights involved. Priii'* 
dples of freedom innate in the American people. 'If they faQ» 
they fall like the strong man grasping the pillars of the Consti- 
tution' (Pitt). Faults inherent in Britain's view of colonial 
policy. Results for American colonies had Britain won. 

2. Qualities of the conamanders. Washington embodies and 
glorifies the American cause. His difficulties, and means by 
which he overcame them. The British conunanders. 6ates> 
Howe, Comwallis as contrasted with Washington and Greene. 

3. Difficulties peculiar to Great Britain's position. Misappre- 
hension of the gravity of the struggle — ^underestimate of the 
strength of the enemy. Weakness due to continued hopes of 
conciliation. Difficulties of transport. Distance from base. 
Advantages of carrying on a campaign out of reach of the 
fluctuating currents of pubUc opmion. Character and views of 
George III. His responsibility for the loss of the colonies. 

4. England overweighted by the French alliance. Co-oper- 
ation of British fleet. The Continental war occupies the British 
fleet, and scatters its resources far and wide. Momentary loss of 
naval supremacy produces fall of York Town, and so decides 
the war. 

Some remarks on the teachings of hisioiy, contained in the 
history of the American War. 
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LECTURE I. 



KING JOHN. 

Introductory, Elizabethan Chronicle plajs. They form a 
series from the earliest times to Queen Elizabeth. The princi- 
pal authors of them. Aim which characterizes them all, the 
scenic exposition of our annah to the nation. Motives of instruc- 
tion and patriotbm. 

'Plays have . . . taught the unlearned the knowledge of 
many famous histories, instructed such as cannot read in the dis- 
covery of all our English chronicles. . . because plays are writ 
with this aim ... to teach their subjects obedience to their 
king, to show the people the untimely ends of such as have 
moved tumults, commotions and insurrections, to present them 
with the flourishing estate of such as live in obedience, exhort- 
ing them to allegiance, dehorting them from all traitorious and 
felonious stratagems.' — Heywood, Apology for Actors, 

The external interest of the play is small. It is in Shake- 
speare's earlier manner; probably written about 1593, and 
therefore contemporary with Richard II. It contains no creation 
of Shakespeare's imagination. It is simply an old play written up. 

The trovhlesoms reign of King John gave the dramatist his 
characters (including Faulconbridge), his subject-matter, and 
his method. 

Thus there is no evidence of independent study of the chron- 
icles. The history is confused and inaccurate — ^anachronisms 
abound — ^there is little imity of dramatic action. 

The interest, therefore, is wholly internal, and depends very 
largely upon the characters of Faulconbridge and Arthur. On 
these pivots the drama largely moves. 



Chatillon, ambassador to the King of France, claims the 
throne of England from John on behalf of Arthur of Brittany, 
son of John's elder brother, Geoffrey. John defies France and 
determines to invade the country; the revenues of the Church 
will pay the charges. 

' Our abbeys and our priories shall pay 
This expedition's charge.' 

Thus the note is struck which sounds throughout the piece, 
the note of conflict between Church and King which is to end 
in the King's ruin. 

France collects its forces before Anglers, where appear the 
King, the Duke of Austria, the Dauphin, Arthur, and Constance, 
his mother. John appears with his forces, recriminations follow 
between the parties, and Anglers is summoned by both to sur- 
render to its lawful sovereign. Anglers, doubtful on the point, 
refuses to admit either. Faulconbridge turns the obstinacy of 
the town to account by suggesting that France and England 
shall unite to reduce Anglers, and settle their own differences 
afterwards. Anglers, dismayed at the prospect, suggests terms 
of accommodation, the Dauphin to marry Blanche, John's 
niece, and to receive John's French possessions as her dowry. 
These terms are agreed upon, and the cause of Arthur in 
England is abandoned by France. Consequent fury and dis- 
appointment of Constance. 

At this point, Pandulph, Papal legate, summons Philip of 
France to abjure the cause of John and make war upon him in 
the interests of the Church. Philip obeys, war breaks out be- 
tween Philip and John, in which John b successful. 

Encouraged by success, John thinks to get rid of Arthur and 
his claims, and commissions Hubert to serve his purposes. 
Pathetic scene between Hubert and Arthur. Hubert relents, 
but Arthur none the less is kept a prisoner, and kills himself in 
trying to escape. The English lords, roused by John's treatment 
of Arthur and supposed complicity in his death, revolt, and 
call in the assistance of the Dauphin. John yields his kingdom 



into the hands of the Papal legate, and implores his mediation 
with the revolted lords and the Dauphin. The Dauphin refuses 
terms, and a battle ensues; but the revolted lords, learning that 
the Dauphin intends, if successful, to betray them, return to 
the King, whom they find dying at Swinstead Abbey. Death 
of John, accession of Prince Henry, and departure of the 
Dauphin to France. 

The Bastard Faulconbridge, 

He is a natural son of Richard, Coeur-de-Lion, with many of 
his father's qualities. He remains faithful to John's interests 
throughout, rather by ties of family than affection, and all 
through the play exercises an important influence upon events. 
He also serves to afford relief to the general seriousness and 
gloom of the piece. But for Faulconbridge, the play would be 
without a hero, as it is without a heroine. 

In construction and dramatic interest the drama is deficient, 
but is marked by (a) elevation of language and sentiment, (6) 
by the strong pathos of Jthe Arthur and Hubert scene, (c) by 
the elaboration of the character of Faulconbridge. 



LECTURE II. 



RICHARD II. 

Marlowe's Edward II. Analogy in motive to Shakespeare's 
Richard II. 'The reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty/ Mar- 
lowe's methods of treatment contrasted and compared with 
Shakespeare's. Contrast in the character of the respective 
heroes. Edward the victim of his own dissoluteness and frivol- 
ity; Richard of his own misgovemment. Marlowe's skill in 
securing sympathy for his subject. 

Richard II. Shakespeare's sources for the play were HoUin- 
shed's Chronicles. The departures from the history as there 
recorded are trivial. His plot is the fall of Richard II. 

Henry Bolingbroke, Earl of Hereford, accuses Thomas Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk, of treason and peculation. They appeal 
to the arbitrament of single combat. The lists are prepared at 
Coventry, but scarcely has the fight begun than the king stops 
it, banishes Hereford for six years and Norfolk for life. John 
of Gaunt, Hereford's father, dies. Richard seizes his property 
(he needs money for his wars in Ireland), thus dispossessing 
Hereford, John of Gaunt's son. 

While the king is absent in Ireland, Hereford (now Duke of 
Lancaster) returns from banishment to claim his own. He is 
very generally supported, for Richard's exactions and misgov- 
emment have roused all classes against him. The king, on his 
return, finds himself abandoned; remits Bolingbroke's sentence 
of banbhment, and finally abdicates the crown in Bolingbroke's 



favour. He is conducted to Pomfret castle, where he is mur^ 
dered* 

The human interest of the play centres round Richard. The 
sympathies of the audience are enlisted solely by his sufferings 
and his inner struggles against his unhappy fate. There is no 
external conflict^ as in Richard III. He is throughout in the 
grip of a superior force. He stands upon the indefeasible rights 
of a king — not upon the support of armies or a loyal people. 

' Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm off from an anointed king.' 

' Revolt our subjects? that we cannot mend; 
They break their faith to God as well as us.' 

Richard looks upon himself as the sport of circumstances, 

the victim of Fate. 

' I am sworn brother, sweet, 
To grim Necessity.' 

But yet there is a sub-consciousness of his own past folly — 
there is not in him a philosophy which can make him indif- 
ferent to his lot: cf. Henry VI. 

The character of Bolingbroke. He represents success in con- 
trast to Richard's failure. Shakespeare treats Bolingbroke his^ 
torically, notwithstanding his design of enlisting sympathy for 
Richard. 

Is dramatic effect sacrificed to the exigencies of a chronicle 
play? 

Critical Exarn/ination of the Play as a work of Dramatic Art. 

It is in Shakespeare's transitional period: it is not the outcome 
of his highest powers. 

There is little attempt at character-distinction (except in case 
of Bolingbroke and Richard). The language is often inflated, 
and is uniform, whoever may be speaking, e.g. Act iii. Sc. 4. 
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It is marked hj frequent occurrence of fabe metres, rhyme, 
self-contained couplets, and verbal quibbles and conceits, e.g. 
The Queen. 

It is deficient in proportion. [The incidents of Act i. are 
disproportionate to thdr influence upon the denouement.] 

But it rises occasionally to great heights, it powerfully presents 
the main motive, and clearly defines the character of its hero. 



LECTURE III. 



HENRY IV. Part I. 

Date and place of Henry IV in Shakespeare's work. 
Richard II, Henry IV, V, VI, Richard III, constitute a Lan- 
castrian tragedy. Unity of motive in these plays. But no unity 
of chronological composition, nor in quality of treatment. 

Henry IV marks a new epoch in Skakespeare's chronicle 
plays. In John and Richard, he follows the chronicles closely, 
and introduces little or no material of his own. 

Henry IV is a chronicle-comedy. Shakespeare invents as 
much as he borrows. The character and doings of Falstaff 
and his companions are independent of history, but they illus- 
trate it and add variety to the play. The date of Henry IV, 
1596-98, shows Shakespeare's powers in comedy at their height. 
The deposition and murder of Richard II demands retrib- 
utive justice upon the house of Lancaster. 
The beginnings of its working are seen in Henry IV through — 
(a) The king. His remorse for Richard's death. The 
insecurity of his position. His crafty intrigues met by 
conspiracy on the part of those who had assisted him to 
the throne. The plot of the Percies and its overthrow 
constitute the motive of Act i. 

King Henry and his son. The king's fears from the 
prince's character. 
(6) Harry Hotspur and the Percies. Motives and aims of 

the conspirators. Character of Hotspur, 
(c) Prince Henry. His character as exhibited in Part I. 
Was he wearing a mask? Reasons which actuated his 
conduct. The Prince and Falstaff. 
Falstaff. Shakespeare's intentions in drawing the charac- 
ter of Falstaff. Falstaff and Sir John Oldcastle. The 
charm of Falstaff. Was he an irreclaimable drunkard 
and debauchee? His companions. 
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LECTURE IV. 



HENRY IV. Part II. 

Part II develops further the leading motive of Part I, and 
the leading characters. Fresh elements of himiour are intro- 
duced in Justice Shallow and Justice Silence, serving to throw 
into stronger relief the character of Falstaff, who is the true 
hero of Part II as far as dramatic prommence is concerned. 

The King is shown oppressed by fresh machinations against 
his throne, against which he is successful, as in Part I, but 
overborne by suspicion and gloom, proportionate to his political 
successes. The Nemesis of Richard is upon him throughout. 
Prince Henry serves to accentuate his suspicion and gloom, 
though with less cause than in Part* I. 

General character of King Henry. 

The treatment of Prince Henry in Part II is a preparation 
for Henry V, He is shown withdrawing himself from his for- 
mer companions, and with a deepening sense of responsibility. 
Reconciliation and understanding between the Prince and his 
father. The episode used by Shakespeare to show the true 
character of both, and the historical necessity of the House of 
Lancaster. 

Prince Henry's treatment of Falstaff. Is it to be justified? 

The true Prince Henry of history as compared with Shake- 
speare's Prince. 

Further developments in the character of Falstaff. Creation 
of the character of ancient Pistol. Origin of his bombastic 
style. 

General estimate of the two Parts, and their bearings on the 
Lancastrian tragedy. 
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LECTURE V 



HENRY V. 

'Let the end try the man,' — Henry IV, Part II, Act ii. Scene 2. 

Trilogy of the Houses of Lancaster. Their struggle, their 
glory, their fall. Henry V marks the zenith, and must be read 
both as to character and purpose in conjunction with Henry IV 
and Henry VI. 

The play is Elizabethan in its patriotism, Henry is Shake- 
speare's hero and the pattern of romantic chivalry. It was thus 
suggestive of England's position under Elizabeth, the triumphs 
over Spain, and the deeds of the great Elizabethans. 

Place of Henry V among Shakespeare's Works. Considera- 
tions which suggest 1599 as its date. It is thus of the same 
period as Much Ado About Nothing and As You Like It, 
Range and qualities of the characters treated or created by 
Shakespeare at this period. Distinguishing characteristics of 
Henry V. 

The subject unfitted for the romantic drama. The unities of 
time and space entirely ignored, and Agincourt is shown by an 
appeal to the imagination. The Prologues to the Acts are very 
significant, for they are apologies for shortcomings in observ- 
ance of the unities, and are explanatory of the movement. Cf. 
the Messenger and Chorus in the classical drama. The play is 
an alternation of seriousness and levity. The original purpose 
was to still further portray Sir John Falstaff ; this purpose was 
modified by the production of Merry Wives of Windsor. Thus 
in Henry V we only have Falstaflf's death. The fat knight is 
not included in the dramatis personae. But Bardolph, Pistol, 
Nym, Fluellen, serve to fill the relief scenes. 
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Character of King Henry, Comparison and contrast between 
Henry as Prince and King (see Henry IV, Parts I, II). How 
far is Shakespeare's Henry true to history? Sources of the play 
and an estimate of its historical accuracy generally. 

Act I. The Declaration of War with France. 

Its motive. Internal troubles connected with the insecure 
position of the Lancastrians on the throne. 

Henry IV's dying counsels to his son to engage in a 
crusade. 

Insecurity of the Church. The clergy hope to avert 
Henry's designs by engaging him in foreign enterprises. 
Genealogical claims of Henry to the throne of France. 
Insulting message of the Dauphin. 

^ Act II. Discovery and punishment of Scroop's conspiracy. 
Henry sails to France. Embassy to the French King. 

Act HI. Harfieur. First introduction of Katharine of 
France. The day before Agincourt. 

Act IV. Doubts and fears. French and English positions. 
The battle of Agincourt. 

Act V. Interval (of five years). Henry V again in France. 
The wooing of Katharine. Negotiations. Peace. 
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LECTURE VI. 



RICHARD III. 

Date of the play and its place in Shakespeare's work. Dif- 
ficulties regarding the text. Quarto and Folio Editions. Rea- 
sons for placing it among the earliest of the chronicle plays 
(1594). Its dramatic unity is accidental rather than result of 
design. Its relation to the Tragedy of the House of Lancaster. 
Eventual triumph of a scion of that House, when retributive jus- 
tice has been done, illustrates again the historical necessity of 
that House, and its expiation of the past. 

Richard is one of a class of characters, which at the time 
were attracting Shakespeare, whose appearances were contra- 
dictory to their realities, e.g. Bassanio, Prince Henry, Henry 
IV, and perhaps Falstaff. 

Character of Richard III. Renaissance qualities which he 
exhibits, e.g. his culture, ferocity, and adaptation of means to 
ends. Contrast and comparison between Richard III and 
Macbeth, Though the motive is the same, the treatment shows, 
in Richard, Shakespeare with his powers in character-drawing 
still immature; in Macbeth, with those powers at their height. 
Compare Rirhard with other Shakespearian villains, as Edmund 
(Lear), lago (Othello). 

The use of the supernatural in this play, compared with 
Macbeth, Hamlet, and Julias CcBsar, 

The play regarded as a training ground for Shakespeare^ 
e.g. in character-drawing (as Richard), in imaginative power 
(Clarence's dream), in arrangement, in powers of expression, we 
have the promise of the highest; but regarded by itself, it is im- 
mature, and its interest is sustained by the subject rather than 
by the intrinsic merits of its dramatic structure. 

Notes on some of the minor characters, but Richard III is 
essentially a one-character piece. 



The OlasB. — ^At the doee of each lecture a dass will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are urged to attend ft and to 
take an active part. The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the dass will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

The Weekly Papem. — ^Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, 111 South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Stadents' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up progranmies, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part. Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' Asso- 
ciations. 

The Ezamixiation. — ^Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the dQse of the lectures to an exami- 
nation imder the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Sodety 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereof. 



VALUABLE GUIDES TO READING AND STUDY. 



The Amerioan Society fiir the BzteiiBioii of Univentlty Teacfaliig haf pabliahed, in 
oonnection with its work, over one hundred and fifty syllabi, nearly all of which 
•le of real yalne, independently of the lectaies, for guiding home reading and 
■tody. They contain snggestiTe oatUneB of the lectorei. lists of books, and other 
material of interest. The following ha^e been recently issued : 



Thk Cities of Italy amd Thkib Om to Ciyilization. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M.A .10 cents 

SveuBH WiUTBBs OF THX Pbisbmt Bba. Frederick H. Sykes, M.A., Ph.D. . 15 cents 

Ths Biyinb OomDT of Dants. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A. .... 10 cents 

Thb Expansion of England. Cecil F. Layell, M.A 10 cents 

Waonsb : The Music Drama. Thomas YHiitney Burette 15 cents 

Obbat Notxlists. William Bayard Hale, M.A .10 cents 

Sociology in English Litsbatubx. J. W. Martin, B.Sc 10 cents 

PiBSONAL AND SOCIAL DxYBLOPMBNT. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A. ... 10 cents 

Tyfbs of Womanhood Studied from Autobiography. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

CnncB. Frederic W. Speirs, Ph.D 10 cents 

The American Negbo. G. B. Glenn, William A. Blair, Walter H. Page, 

Kelly Miller, W. B. B. DuBois, H. B. Friflsell 25 cents 

The Awakening of Modbbn Europe. Cecil F. Layell, M.A. 10 cents 

Burns AND Scott. AlbertH. Smyth, B.A 10 cents 

Goethe's Faust. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 20 cents 

Education and Life. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

Moral Leadbbb. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

Modern English Fiction. Frederick H. Sykes, M.A., Ph.D 10 cents 

The Paintebs of Fix>bbnce. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 15 cents 



Any of the aboTC syllabi will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
Address John Nolen, Secretary, 111 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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4. The Harmonium King HaU .75 
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A, J. Ellis, F. R. 8. .75 
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LECTURE I. 



SPECULATIVE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

XVIIIth Century. 

The old regime. 

Political, social and ecclesiastical conditions of France before 
the Revolution. 

Conditions in some other countries differed only for the worse- 
Why was there revolution in France? 

Because France had been made to realize that her institutions 
had ceased to be effective, and had become articulate in de- 
mands for reform. 

This realization was the work of speculative and theoretical 
reformers in the XVIIIth century, of Montesquion, Diderot, the 
Encyclopffidists, but especially of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

Voltaire. "He constitutes a Renaissance in himself." 

He claims freedom for thought and the exercise of reason. 
Systems based on authority and usage unable to justify them- 
selves against his attack. 

Application of his dictum "Ecrasez Z'infame" to the church. 

His protest against XVIIIth century optimism. 

Voltaire as "one that loved his fellow-men." 

Voltaire not a democrat. His ideal was reform through be- 
neficent despotism. No believer in the "sovereignty of the 
people." 

Rousseau, "But for Rousseau there would have been no 
French Revolution." — Napoleon. 

Rousseau's speculations on artificial civilization and on 
equality. 



He, like Voltaire, is deficient in the historical sense. Theoretical 
and academic character of his 'Diasertatioru;' nature and strength 
of their appeal. 

The "Social Contract" and the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people. His principle directly opposed to existing institu- 
tions. 

The social contract the microcosm of the French Revolution. 

The "Savoyard Vicar'* and its influence on religious and 
ecclesiastical ideas, cf . Robespierre and the Festival of the Su- 
preme Being. 



Thus Voltaire and Rousseau are the protagonists of the revolu- 
tionary movement. 
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LECTURE II. 



BENEFICENT DESPOTISM AND ARISTOCRATIC 

REVOLUTION. 

XVIIIth Century. 

Accession of Louis XVI. 1774. 

Theory of the French monarchy. Practical restraints upon 
absolutism. Decline of monarchical prestige under the regency 
of Louis XV. Power of the aristocratic and privileged classes. 

The French '* ParlemenU" Nature and scope of their func- 
tions. Contests between the crown and the Parlements up to 
1774. Their suppression by Louis XV. 

Louis XVI recalls the Parlements. 

Character of Louis XVI, of his wife, and brothers. Turgot is 
made Controller General. Nature of his office. Character of 
Turgot, and of his policy. Reforms effected or contemplated 
by Turgot. He fulfils the Voltairian ideal. 

Opposition of the privileged classes, of the Parlements, and 
of the people. 

The King deserts Turgot. His fall. 1776. 

Administration of Necker. He bases his system on economy 
and efficient administration. His plans thwarted by the French 
alliance with the American colonies. 

Effects of the Franco-American alliance on the French Rev- 
olution. 

Necker's **reciml des comptes'* displays the bankrupt condi- 
tion of France, and the causes of it. 

FaU of Necker. 1781. 

Counter-administration of Calonne. 



Illusory prosperity of Calonne's "golden age." Failure of 
Calonne's credit. Hi^ financial proposals involve the aboli- 
tion of privilege. Convocation of the Assembly of Notables. 
Fall of Calonne. 

Adminbtration of Cardinal Lom6nie de Brienne. 

Character of the new controller, and of the situation he had to 
face. 

His financial proposals. Hostility of the Farlement of Paris. 
Cry for the States General. General popularity of this demand. 

De Brienne proposes to suppress the Parlements. His Six 
Edicts and Cour Plenihre. 

Failure of the proposed coup d'etat. Assembly of the States 
General resolved upon. Fall of Brienne and recall of Necker. 



LBOTUBE III 



DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION. 

THE STATES GENERAL. 

The States General, 

Origin and composition of this body— causes of its suppres- 
sion in France. The States Greneral compared with the English 
Parliament. 

The two questions of 1788. (a) The representation of the 
Commons (tiere itat). Demand for double representation of 
the third estate. Granted by Necker. (b) Was the Assembly to 
act par tite or par ordref Meaning of this question. It is left 
undecided. 

General arrangements as to the Elections to the States Gen- 
eral. Final Composition of the Assembly. 

Meeting of the Assembly, May 5, 1789. Deadlock between 
the three Estates. The Third Estate declares itself the National 
Assembly. The French Revolution begins. 

Subsequent proceedings of the Court and of the Estates. 

The Tennis Court oath. "The Siance roycUe; Mirabeau 
defies the Court. The Court gives way. Constitution of the 
National Assembly. 

Fears as to the intentions of the Court give rise to the attack 
on the Bastile. Position of affairs consequent on the Fall of the 
Bastile. It means the fall of the old Regime. 

Distracted condition of the country. Situation in Paris. 
Dissatisfaction with the Assembly and its proceedings. Re- 
newed suspicions of the Court. 

The "Days of October." Attack on Versailles. The King 
and the Assembly transferred to Paris. 

Effects on the Revolutionary movement. 
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LEOTURB IV. 



THE CONSTITUTION. 

A new oonstitutioii implies: (1) a work of destruction (t. e., 
abolition of tiie old regime) ; (2) a work of construction (i, e., 
formation of a new system to replace it). 

The Session of August 4, 1789. Hasty and ill-considered 
action of the Assembly. Protest of Mirabeau. 

Principles underlying the new Constitution. 

The Rights of Man. Influence of Rousseau and of the Amer- 
ican Revolution seen in the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

The moment inopportune to discuss these theoretical rights. 

Examination of the Constitution in its relation — 

(a) To the position of the monarch. 
The veto question — ^right of the monarch to declare 

peace or war. 
Anomalous position assumed by Louis XVI under the 

new Constitution. 

(6) To the legislative and executive authority. 
Single chamber arrangement. No minister to have a 

seat in the legislative body. 
No member of the States General to have a seat in the 
next legislative body. Transfer of authority and re- 
sponsibility from the executive to the legblative. 

(c) In relation to Local Grovemment. 

Position of Mirabeau towards the new Constitution. His 
view of the functions of the monarch, and of the executive 
government in a state. 
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Unstable foundations of Mirabeau's influence. He is dis- 
trusted by the Court and the Assembly. Hb recommendation 
to the Court. 

Louis XVI takes his own line and attempts to escape from 
the position by flight. 

The Flight to Varennes. 

Effects upon the position of the monarchy. Completion of 
the new Constitution. Louis XVI signifies his adhesion to it. 

Dissolution of the States General. 
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LEOTUBE T 



THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY. 

General attitude of Foragn Powers towards the Revolution. 

Unwillingness to intervene. Causes of this. The Emigra- 
tions, and influence of the EmigrSs on foreign powers. Thdr 
action exposes the King to suspicion in France. 

Meeting of the Legislative Assembly, Oct., 1791. State of 
parties in the Legislative. Aims and ideals of the Girondists. 
Their attitude towards the monarchy. 

Di£Sculties of the Legislative Assembly, and of the King. 
Experiments of Louis in executive government. He is thrown 
back upon the Girondists. 

Foreign powers see the cause of monarchy in Europe threat^ 
ened. 

The Girondists declare war against Austria. Coalition of 
Austria and Prussia. 

Analysis of the King's position towards the Revolution and the 
war. 

The Legislative Decrees affecting the Emigr^, the Church, 
and national defence. 

Louis imposes his veto. Deepening suspicion of the King. 
Intimidation of the monarch, June 20, 1792. Momentary reac- 
tion in favor of Louis. 

The march of the allies on Paris. The federals — ^among them 
the Marseill6se — march to Paris. Cry of "la patrie en danger" 
— revolutionary measures of defence. 

Manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, the allied Commander. 
Nature of this manifesto. Its fatal effect on the monarchy. 

Insurrectionary attack on the monarchy, August 10, 1792. 

Fall of the French monarchy. 
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LECTURE VI 



THE REPUBLIC. 

Proclamation of the Republic, Sept., 1792. 

It is confronted by (a) the danger from the allied armies; (b) 
disoiganization of the French military forces; (c) internal dis- 
union. 

The Girondists, now in control of the government, unequal 
to the tasks imposed on them. 

Situation in Paris after August 10. The massacres of Sep- 
tember, their cause, meaning and influence. 

Situation on the frontier. Dumouriez and Kellerman check 
the allies at Valmy. 

"A new epoch begins for Europe from this day." 

Goethe. 

The French Revolution becomes an armed propagandist move- 
ment. It threatens the stability of all existing institutions and 
international obligations. Edict of Fraternity and of December. 
England is drawn into the war. 

The need for drastic methods in the conduct of the war, and 
in restoring unity to France, forces the Jacobin party to the 
front. 

Points of divergence between Girondins and Jacobins. The 
Girondins are to this stage of the Revolution what the Constitu- 
tional party was to the last. Attack on the Girondins follows 
the course of the attack on the monarchy. 

The fate of the King involves the fate of the Girondins. 

Execution of Louis XVI, January, 1793. 
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Attempted overthrow of the Girondins, March. Girondist 
leaders arrested, June. 

Provindal rising against the Jacobins. 

Defection of Dumouriez to the Austrians and check to the 
French arms. 

Assassination of Marat adds to Jacobin alarm. Jacobin 
organization and the Reign of Terror. 

The rising in La Vendue increases Jacobin stringency. 

Jacobin methods of administration. 

The Revolutionaiy Tribunal. 

The Committees of Public Safety and Security. 

The Guillotine. 

As the Jacobins attain their ends, the need for them as a 
political party tends to disappear. Reaction against the Terror. 
Reaction concentrates on Robespierre, who seems to represent 
it. Sectional movement in the Jacobin party. 

The Atheists — ^H^bert, Chaumelle, etc. 

The Indulgents — Danton, Camille Desmoulins, etc. 

The Committee indifferently destroys both sections. 

Robespierre as a constructive statesman. 

Festival of the Supreme Being. He increases the stringency 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal. He becomes an object of alarm 
among the Terrorists. He is charged with aiming at a Dicta- 
torship. 

Revolution of Thermidor, July, 1794. 

Fall of Robespierre. 



Louis, 

1778, 

King of 

HoUaad. 



Caroiine, =Marat, 
1782. K. of 
Naples. 
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Jerome, 1784, =1. Miss Patenon 



E. of West- 
phalia. 



Napoleon Victor. 



(no iflsne). 
2. Catherine of 

Wirtemberg. 
8. Marcheaa di 

Bartholomi 

(no iasae). 



Napoleone Jerome=GIotilde, d. of Victor Prinoesse 
(PlonPlon). Emanuel II. Mathilde. 



Napoleon Lonit. 



larles, 

7. 



Napoleon Louis, 

ob. 1831, killed 

in insurrection 

at Romagna. 



Eug^nie=NAPOLEON III. 

Napoleon, Prince Imperial, 
kiUed in ZulaUnd, 
June, 1 1879. 
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APPENDIX II. 



TABLE 

B7 which th« dates of the BevolationaiT' Calendar may be identified 

with the ordinary Calendar. 






a 

a 
a 

« 

rS 



add 
Vend^miaire .... 21 



Bnunaire 



21 



Frimaire 20 



Nivdee 20 

PluTidse 19 



Ventdse 18 



Gennmal 20 

Floral 19 

Prairial 19 



Messidor 18 

Thermidor 18 

Fructidor 17 



.S 

O 

I 



I 



I 



September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 
July. 
Aug^ust. 



From Oarlyle*$ "French BevokUion.'' 
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APPENDIX III. 



SOME STATISTICS AS TO THE WATERLOO 

CAMPAIGN. 

Napoleon's forces available for the Campaign of the Hundred Days 
after concentration : 

Infantry »2,500 

Cavalry 22,000 

Non-combatants . . . • 3,500 

ArtUlery ....... 10,000 

128,000 
Guns, 314. 
Of these about 71,000 were available at Waterloo on the 18th, and 

248 guns. 



Blucher's forces available for the campaign : 

Infantry and Artillery .... 105,000 
Cavalry 12,000 

117,000 
Guns, 312. 
Of these about 74,000 took part in the Battle of Waterloo. 



Wellington's forces available for the campaign : 

Infantry 70,000 

Cavalry . 14,000 

Artillery and Engineers .... 10,000 

Garrisons 12,000 

106,000 
These were disposed as follows : 
Present at Waterloo: 



Ist Line 

2d Line 

Reserve 

In Hougoumont 

In La Haie, etc. 

Cavalry 

Artillery 



15,500 

15,500 

13,000 

2,400 

3,600 

12,000 

5,700 

«7,700 



At Hal. . . . 

In Garrison . 

Killed, wounded, and 
missing, up to evening 
of the 17th (roughly) 



18,000 
12,000 



8,300 

38,300 
67,700 

106,000 
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LECTURE I. 



MILITARY DESPOTISM. 

Reaction following the fall of Robespierre: 

If successful, reaction necessarily fatal to the policy and 
party of the Jacobins. The Jacobins consider themselves to 
stand for the purity of revolutionary principles. Reaction was 
an inevitable tendency from the aitificial and emergency char- 
acter of Jacobin government. 

Thus the issue had to be fought out. 

Government reverts from the Committee of Public Safety to 
the Convention. 

Anti-Jacobin measures of the Convention. Continued Jacobin 
risings. 

The Convention formulates a new Constitution. 

Circumstances, from the condition of France, which made a. 
new Constitution necessary. 

The Constitution of 'Hhe Directory.^* 

An attempt to combine popular government with control 
and administrative eflSciency. 

Examination and criticism of the Directory Constitution. 

The Directors: executive. 

The Council of the Ancients: legislative 

The Council of the Five Hundred: legislative. 

The Decrees of FrucHdor limit the freedom of election to the 
new Councils. Causes of these decrees. Violent hostility of 
Paris to them. 

Parisian rising against the new Constitution and the Decrees. 



Coup d'^t of Vend^miaire, and rise of Napoleon. Oct., 
1795. 

Napoleon under the Directory. 

Is sent to Italy. The Italian Campaign of 179&-7. Posi- 
tion of independence assumed by Napoleon. He n^otiates 
the Treaty of Campo Formio. Returns to Paris. Undertakes 
the Egyptian Expedition, 1798. 

The Directory under military control. 

Want of harmony between legislative and executive. Anti- 
revolutionary parties threaten to control the Councils. Coup 
d'6tat of Fructidor, 1797, quashes the elections, destroys the 
constitutional character of the Directory and places it under 
military control. Jacobins threaten to control the Councils. 
Coup d'6tat of Prairial, 1798. 

The Directory plainly a stop-gap. 

The Directory abroad fails to maintain French prestige. Loss 
of the result of Napoleon's Italian Campaign. ^ 

Return of Napoleon from Egypt. Overthrow of the Direc- 
tory by the Coup d'6tat of Brumaire, Nov., 1799. 



LEOTUBI II 



BASIS OF THE NAPOLEONIC SYSTEM. 

The ascendency of Napoleon over France and over Europe 
rests primarily on: 

(a) The need of France for order. 

(6) The need of Europe for reconstruction. Military force 
useless without moral force behind it. 

I. The restoration of order and authority in France. 

Brumaire is followed by the establishment of the Consulate. 

[Napoleon First Consul.] 
Constitutional guarantees are strong in appearance; in fact, 

shadowy and unsubstantial. All control is finally vested 

in hands of First Consul. 

But Napoleonic absolutism differs in character from Bourbon 
absolutism. It is based on democracy, not on privilege, and is 
self-imposed on France. It is a government of efficiency and of 
conciliation; it employs all, and is for all. It heals the internal 
discords of France, and lays the foundations of sound progressive 
government. 

Thus Napoleon differs in kind from the faction governments 
which the Revolution had given rise to. 

Na{)oleon as administrator. 

The Concordant. The Code Napoleon. In his work he 
gathers up the threads of work done by his predecessors, and is 
the fulfilment of revolutionary energy. 

II. The need for reconstruction in Europe. 
Military successes of the First Consul. 
Retrieves French losses in Italy. Marengo. 



1800. Final overthrow of the Austrians at HohenUnden hy 

Moreau. 
Interval of European peace. 
1803. Rupture of the Peace of Amiens. War with England. 

Pitt revives the European coalition against France. 

Napoleon's threatened invasion of England. His 

design of crushing England directly finally overthrown 

by Trafalgar. 

1805. The Danube Campaign — victories of Ulm and Austerlitz. 

Collapse of the Holy Roman Empire. Final dis- 
appearance of mediseval fictions. Austria prepares to 
take her place as a modem state. 

1806. Campaign against Prussia. Victories of Auerstadt and 

J6na. Prussia reduced to a third-rate power. Causes 
of Napoleon's success are to be found as much in 
Prussia's stagnation as in Napoleon's power. 

Reconstruction of Europe on a Napoleonic basis. 

Aloofness of England and Russia from the Napoleonic 
system. Reasons for this. 
1806. Marks the limits of Napoleon's usefulness in Europe. 



LECTURE III. 



THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM. 

Napoleon passes from reconstruction to tyranny. Hence 
national feeling in Europe, which the Revolution had awakened, 
turns against him and brings about his overthrow. 

Stages in this process: 

England threatens the stability of the Napoleonic system. 
Must be crushed indirectly, direct measures having failed. 

Napoleon issues "The Berlin Decrees" excluding British 
commerce from Europe; thus establishing the Continental 
Svstem. 

Napoleon's conception of a French colonial empire; his 
efforts in this direction. 

England is thus the chief obstacle. She thwarts Napo- 
leon on the sea, in Europe, across the seas. 

The Continental System, therefore, aims at reducing England 
by way of Commerce. 

Pressure of the Berlin Decrees on Europe: 

Dependence of Europe on British and colonial supplies. 
The Industrial revolution in England. Labour-saving 
machinery makes England the centre of production for 
the world; also commands trans-oceanic transport. 

Thus the Continental System rests on force to support it; 
presses heavily on individuals throughout Europe. 

1807. Napoleon secures the adhesion of Russia. 

Treaty of TOsit constitutes a copartnership between Russia 
and Napoleon. 
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Dangers inherent in such a copartnership. 

Formation of dynastic kingdoms directly under Napoleon's 
control — e. g., Holland, Westphalia, Naples, subsequently Spain 
and Saxony. 

England retaliates on the Berlin Decrees. 

The orders in Council. The question of neutrals. Seeds of 
discord with the United States. 

I^eakage of the secret articles of Tilsit. The position of Den- 
mark. Action of England towards Denmark. Bombardment 
of Copenhagen and seizure of the Danish Fleet. 

Reprisals by Napoleon in Portugal. 



LSOTURE IV 



NATIONAL RISINGS AGAINST THE NAPOLEONIC 

SYSTEM. 

I. The Peninsular War. 

Position of Portugal towards England. Portugal refuses the 
Continental System. Napoleon determines to enforce it. Treaty 
of Fontainebleau with Spain. Proposed partition of Portugal 
between France and Spain. Army under Junot despatched 
to Portugal. Helplessness of Portugal. Its occupation by 
Napoleon. 

England assists Portugal. Campaign of Vimiero. Junot 
evacuates Portugal. 

Napoleon's policy towards Spain. Position of Spain towards 
Napoleon. Project of forming Spain and Portugal into a 
dynastic kingdom. 

Opportunities offered by discords at the Spanish Court. 
Napoleon foments these discords. Army of observation on the 
Spanish frontier, ostensibly to reinforce the army of Portugal. 
Advance of the army of observation towards Madrid. Panic 
of the Court. Abdication of Charles IV. Accession of Ferdi- 
nand. Charles appeals to Napoleon; also Ferdinand. Murat 
occupies Madrid. 

The Conference at Bayonne. The throne of Spain declared 
vacant. Accession of Joseph Bonaparte. 

National uprising in Spain. 

Significance of the Spanish rising. Napoleon's impotence in 
face of a new force. He is faced by England as a military 
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power. The drain upon Napoleon's resources. As a result the 
French are driven from Spain and Portugal. 

II. Revival of Austria. 

The national revolt in the Tyrol. Andreas Hofer. He stim- 
ulates Austria to renewed efforts. Call of the Archduke Charles 
to the German people. 

The campaign of 1809. Its analogies with that of 1805. Es- 
sential differences in its conduct and results. Defeat of Austria 
at Wagram. Treaty of Vienna. Idea of substituting a Franco- 
Austrian for a Franco-Russian alliance. Napoleon marries 
Marie-Louise. 

Alienation of Russia. 
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LECTURE V 



NAPOLEON'S DOWNFALL. 

Napoleon's downfall is contained in his policy, not in the 
decline of his military genius — e, g., in his Continental System 
and its results, viz. : The Peninsular War, and the war with 
Russia. 

Breach between Napoleon and Russia. 

Causes : (a) The Continental System and its pressure upon 
Russia. 

Aggressions on Russia's dynastic interests consequent on 
the Continental System. 
(6) Napoleon and Poland. 
National aspirations of Poland. Napoleon their natural 
protector. His obligations to Russia. Hesitation and 
perplexity of Napoleon in face of the Polish question. 
(c) The Austro-French alliance. 
Napoleon's marriage. 

Preparations for the Russian campaign. Nature of the en- 
terprise. Napoleon ignorant of Russian national feeling, 
[Russia almost equally ignorant of her own strength.] 

Napoleon marshals his subject kingdoms for an attack on 
Russia. Half-hearted and unwilling support. Position of 
Prussia. 

Reorganization of Prussia since 1806 by Stein. Growth of 
national feeling in Prussia. Prussian patriotism stimulated by 
Prussia's degradation. Prussia an unwilling accomplice in the 
Russian campaign. 

The Austrian contingent. 
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Napoleon's difficulties in transport and supply. Hesitation 
and perplexity exhibited by Napoleon at various stages of the 
enterprise. The march on Moscow. 

The march from Moscow. Ruin of the Grand Army. 

The campaign of 1813. Napoleon's early successes. In- 
efficient support rendered by his Marshals. Prussia joins the 
coalition. Hesitation of Austria. Armistice and negotiations. 
Austria joins the coalition. 

Napoleon retreats on Leipsic. The '* battle of the nations." 
He retreats on to the French frontier. 

Campaign of 1814. March of the allies on Paris, and abdi- 
cation of Napoleon. 

NoTB. — ^The last lecture of the course will consist either of a general 
view of the circumstances of Napoleon's return and of his overthrow in 
the Waterloo campaign or of a special study of the campaign itself. 

Syllabus of both lectures is appended, but of these only one will be 
given. 
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LEOTUKE VI 



THE HUNDRED DAYS. 

The Congress of Vienna. 

European settlement after Napoleon's fall. Treaty of Paris 
settles the position of France. The Bourbon monarchy sends 
Talleyrand as representative of France to Vienna. France re- 
duced to the frontier of 1790. England gains Mauritius, Malta^ 
and the Cape. 

The Vienna negotiations. DiflSculties in reconstruction. "The 
Congress dances, but advances not." Jealousies between the 
Powers. Views of Russia and Prussia. Opposition of England, 
France, and Austria. War imminent. 

Napoleon escapes from Elba. 

France under Louis XVHI. "The Bourbons have learned 
nothing, and have forgotten nothing." Apathy of the French 
people — enthusiasm of the army for Napoleon. He advances 
unopposed, and enters Paris. Reinstated as Emperor, March, 
1815. 

Napoleon's manifesto declaring the advantages of peace, and 
his determination "to exhibit no other strife but that of the 
felicity of nations." 

His activity in reorganising the army. War inevitable. The 
forces actually in the field against him. Hesitation as to his 
best policy. The alternative of offensive or defensive warfare. 
Napoleon determines to act on the offensive, and orders his 
army to concentrate at Charleroi to act against Wellington and 
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Blucher in Belgium. Rapidity and effectiyeness of the French 
movements. 

The Annies in the field : 

1. The French armj. Its quality and strength. 

2. Blucher's Prussian army. 

3. Wellington's Anglo-Dutch army. 

Napoleon's manifesto to hb troops. The advance on June 
15, 2.30 A.M. Unreadiness of the allies to oppose him. The 
French cross the river and take position at Fleurus and before 
Quatre Bras. 

Brief account of the chief movements in the campaign. 
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LECTURE VII 

[Altebnative.] 



THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 

Preliminaries of the campaign, and relative strength of the 
rival armies. Alternative plans. Napoleon determines to con- 
centrate on Charleroi. Mobilization of the French army. 

Events on Jmie 15. 

Unprepared state of the allied armies. Why were they unpre- 
pared? 

Blucher takes position at Ligny. Did he receive assurances of 
support from Wellington ? The Duke's hesitation. Gives orders 
that his troops shall concentrate at Nivelles. He thinks himself 
prepared for any event. 

June 16 — Napoleon delays his attack upon Blucher till the 
afternoon. Ney at Quatre Bras. The armies in position. 
Battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras. Disastrous blunder by which 
the French 1st Corps fails to be present at either battle. 
Effects of this upon Napoleon's plans. Defeat of the Prussians. 
Wellington holds his own at Quatre Bras. The Prussians 
retreat, unknown to Napoleon, northward on Wavres. 

June 17. — Condition of Napoleon's health. His delay on the 
17th. Want of co-operation between Napoleon and Ney. 
Grouchy b given a roving commission to pursue the Prussians. 
Napoleon joins forces with Ney. Retreat of Wellington on 
Waterloo. Napoleon pursues. Positions of the armies on the 
field of Waterloo. WelUngton assured of support from Blucher. 

June 18. — Napoleon delays the action. His misconception 
as to the Prussian movements. But Grouchy was not yet in 



The Winter's Tale 1610 

The Tempest 1611 

Henry VIII. (Largely Fletcher's) , 1612-1613 

Apocryphal. 

Arden of Feversham 
The Two Noble Kinsmen 
Edward III. 
The Yorkshire Tragedy 

This classification which follows, in the main, Ward, 
Dowden and Furnlvall, can lay no claim to infallibility in 
the matter of dates, but it may be presumed to be at least 
approximately accurate, which is all that is needful for a 
systematic study of Shakspere's life work. 

The facts known to a certainty with regard to Shaks- 
pere's life are scanty enough. He was baptized on the 
26th April, 1564, according to the Stratford Parish Reg- 
ister, and was therefore probably born on the 22nd or 23rd 
of that month. He was the son of John Shakspere and 
Mary Arden, who had been married seven years previously 
and had already had two daughters, both of whom died in 
infancy. He attended the grammar school at Stratford, 
and at eighteen years of age married Ann Hathaway, eight 
years older than himself « In 1585 he probably left Strat- 
ford to go up to Loudon, in order to support his family 
and to escape from a calling which he must have felt was 
not his own. His trip was in all probability made on foot 
by way of Oxford and High Wycombe. At London he 
secured recognition only by slow and difficult stages, there 
being a tradition for a time that he held horses for visitors 
outside the doors of tlie theatre. While in London he lived 
near the theatres in Southwark. There is no conclusive 
evidence to prove that he was ever outside of England. 
His works were practically all produced within a compass 
of twenty years, beginning about 1590. From poverty he 
rose to comparative affluence, and finally retired from the 
stage about 1610 to enjoy in a quiet home life at Stratford 
the fruits of bis well earned fame. He died 23rd April, 
1616, and was buried at Stratford. 
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Sidney Lee's " Life of Shakspere^' is, on the whole, the best 
biography. An excellent compend of it is found in his arti- 
cle on Shakspere in the " Dictionary of National Biography." 



GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 

In making any study of a drama by Shakspere, three 
things are, at least, absolutely essential. 

First A knowledge of the meaning of the text. 
Second. A study of the plot or story of the play. 
Third. A study of the characterization which it ex- 
hibits. In other words : Interpretation, Plot, 
Characterization. 

Note. Mr. Meiklejohn in his plan for the "Perfect 
Possession" of Shakspere, published in the Chambers' 
edition of "King Lear," London and Edinburgh, 1877, 
enumerates the following desiderata : 

« I. The Plot and Story of the Play. 
(a) The general plot. 
(6) The special incidents. 

II. The Characters. 
Ability to give a connected account of all that is done 
and most of what is said by each character in the plot. 

III. The Influence and Interplay of the characters upon 
each other. 

(a) Relation of A to B and of B to A. 
(6) Relation of A to C and D. 

IV. Complete Possession of the Language. 

(a) Meanings of words. 

(6) Use of old words, or words in an old meaning. 

(c) Grammar. 

(d) Ability to quote lines to illustrate a dramat- 

ical point. 
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V. Power to Reproduce or Quote. 

(a) What was said by A or B upon a particular 
occasion. 

(6) What was said by A in reply to B. 

(c) What argument was used by C at a particu- 
lar juncture. 

{d) To quote a line in instance of an idiom or a 
peculiar meaning. 

VI. Power to locate. 

(a) To attribute a line or statement to a certain 

person on a certain occasion. 

(b) To cap a line. 

(c) To fill in the right word or epithet." 

In addition to the prime essentials of Interpretation^ Plot 
and Characterization^ it is well to take into account 

(a) The sources or historical basis of the play. 

If a history, like Richard III, read up the historical facts 
upon which the drama is based. 

(b) The landscape or setting of the action. 

How does the dramatist create an ** atmosphere '' for his 
people to live in ? 

(c) The special beauty of particular passages. 

Including a study of the form of the verse and the com- 
mitting to memory of some of the finest gems of language. 

Miss Woodbridge's little book entitled " The Drama, its 
Law and its Technique" will be found very helpful in 
making a study of plot. Frey tag's larger work should also 
be consulted. 



LECTURE I 



THE STUDENT PERIOD. 
(a) Under the Tutelage of Mablowe. 

KING RICHARD III. 

Study, by way of comparison, the probable influence of 
Marlowe in the Henry VI trilogy and the very obvious 
imitation of the latter's Edward II in Richard II. One of 
England's greatest statesmen said he learned his English 
history from Shakspere, and it is well to remember that by 
beginning with Richard II and reading on to Henry VIII, 
including Ford's ^^ Perkin Warbeck,'' to fill up the gap in 
the life of Henry VII, we have practically a continuous 
history of what was perhaps the most important period in 
the story of the English nation. Compare also the other 
historical plays of the period, especially Shakspere's '^ King 
John,'' the apocryphal ^' Edward III," Marlowe's '^ Ed- 
ward II," Peele's "Edward I," and Hey wood's " If you 
Know Not me you Know Nobody," (for the history of Eliza- 
beth). 

suggestive questions upon king RICHARD IH. 

Interpretation and Setting, 

1. Illustrate the use which the play makes of the element 
of dramatic irony. 

2. What quotations from the Bible does the play contain ? 
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3. What Marlowesque features does it contain ? 

4. What evidence of immaturity ? 

5. What use does the plaj make of the element of pro- 
phecy ? 

6. Interpret and give the setting to the following : 

(a) ^ ^ Would they were basilisks to strike thee dead ; '' 
(6) '^My dukedom to a beggarly denier ;'' 

(c) " That wrens may prey where eagles dare not 

perch ; ^^ 

(d) " That grim ferryman which poets write of ; " 

(e) " You cannot reason almost with a man ; " 
(/) " Thus like the formal Vice, Iniquity ; ^' 

(jSf) " But the respects thereof are nice and trivial f^ 
(A) " The deep, revolving, witty, Buchingham," 
" The petty rebel, dull-brained Buckingham," 

7. Where was Hastings put to death ? 

8. Where are the two young princes now buried ? 

9. Illustrate the Shaksperian use of " shall " and " will '' 
from the play. 

10. Compare the two speeches of Richard and Kich- 
mond ; which shows the greater command of logic ? 

11. What is Gloster's usual form of adjuration ? 

12. Is the soliloquy of King Richard before Bosworth 
capable of rational interpretation ? 

RICHARD III. 

Plot. 

1. Locate exciting moment and climax. 

2. Is the plot at any places melodramatic ? 

3. Give three examples of foreboding. 

4. Give an example of '^ final suspense " from the play. 



5. What is the function of Queen Margaret in the plot ? 

6. How is the element of retribution made use of dramat- 
ically ? 

7. How does the plot of '* Richard III ^' differ from that 
of a play like " Macbeth " or " Romeo and Juliet ^' ? 

8. How does the " Exposition " in Richard III differ 
from Shakspere^s ordinary methods ? 

Characterization. 

1. Are the two murderers characterized ? 

2. Differentiate the two princes. 

3. Is the character of Anne true to life ? 

4. How is Northumberland characterized ? 

5. In the character of Richard illustrate : 

(a) His keenness of intellect ; 

(b) His attitude towards Religion ; 

(c) His bravery and daring ; 

(d) His lack of feeling and sympathy ; 
{e) His power of will ; 

(/) His possession of a moral faculty ; 
(y) His coolness of temper ; 
(h) His powers of sarcasm. 

6. Upon what occasions does Richard lose his head ? 

7. Analyze the character of Stanley. 

8. How does Richard differ from Macbeth and lago ? 
In what respects does he resemble them ? 
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LECTURE II. 



THE STUDENT PERIOD. 
(6) Under the Tutelage op LYiiY. 

BOHEO AND JITLIET. 

Read the life of Lyly as found in Ward^s ^^ History of 
Dramatic Literature" and the chapter on the University 
Wits in Saintsbury^s *^ Short History of English Litera- 
ture." If convenient read Lyly^s " Campaspe " as a speci- 
men of the Euphuistic style. 

In connection with the question of Euphuism read Shak- 
epere's first comedy ^' Lovers Labor^s Lost ^' which satirizes 
Lyly, while largely imitating him. 

Study the Euphuistic element in the early comedies of 
the period, " The Two Gentlemen from Verona " (doubly 
interesting because the scene is laid at the same place as 
*' Romeo and Juliet"), "The Comedy of Errors'' and its 
absence in large measure from the "Midsummer Night's 
Dream." 

Note also the presence of a " Marlowe " element both in 
"Romeo and Juliet" and the "Merchant of Venice," 
which marks the beginning of the next period. 

Compare the distinctive love poems of other nations with 
"Romeo and Juliet," the greiatest love story in the English 
language. 
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BUOOESTIYE QUESTIONS " ROMEO AND JULIET." 

Interpretation. 

1. What evidences of immaturity does Romeo and Juliet 
furnish ? 

2. Is there a genuine historical basis for the tragedy ? 

3. How has the story been treated by other writers ? 

4. Interpret the following phrases and give the setting : 

(a) " In sadaess, cousin^ I do love a woman ; '^ 
(6) " Give me a case to put ray visage in ; ^' 

(c) " To be consorted with the humorous night; '* 

(d) " Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift ; ** 

(e) " They are but beggars that can count their worth;^' 
(/) " He bears him like a portly gentleman ; '* 

(jr) "Such a wagoner ^' 

As Phffithon would whip you to the West ; '* 
(h) " Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthias' bow.*' 
6. Give five puns from Eomeo and Juliet 

6. What is Romeo's opinion of the value of philosophy 
in adversity ? 

7. Give an example of double entendre from Romeo and 
Juliet. 

8. Outline Juliet's soliloquy ; what special causes of fear 
occur to her and what is her final motive for drinking the 
poison? 

9. Where does the phrase " a lightening before death *' 
occur and who uses it ? 

BOMEO AND JULIET. 

Plot. 

1. Outline the plot in the first act ; how far do you oon- 
sider it a typical first act ? 
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2. How does '^ Romeo and Juliet '' rank^ among Shak- 
spere's productions^ as regards plot construction ? 

3. Give an example of ^^ final suspense '^ from the play. 

4. Give one of foreboding, from at least two characters. 

5. Where do you locate the climax ? 

6. Why does Shakspere fail to represent the marriage on 
the stage ? How does his version differ from the operatic 
in this respect ? 

7. Give an instance of false foreboding. 

8. In which is Romeo and Juliet stronger, plot or char- 
acterization ? 

Charcicterizatum. 

1. Contrast the mother of the hero with the mother of 
the heroine. 

2. What other characters of Shakspere own kinship to 
the nurse ? 

3. Contrast Mercutio and fienvolio. 

. 4. In what respect does Juliet resemble her father ? 

5. Is the character of Juliet true to history and to Italian 
character ? 

6. Contrast Romeo and Juliet as regards 

(a) Intellectual acuteness ; 
(6) Strength of feeling ; 

(c) Will power ; 

(d) Fortitude under misfortune ; 

(e) Ideality of love ; 

(/) Fidelity to actual life. 

7. Sketch the character of Paris — Is it a sympathetic 
one? 

8. What lessons do you draw from the life of Friar 
Lawrence ? 
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LIOTUBE III 



PERIOD II. 

Sunshine and Emancipation. 

With the partial likeness of Shy lock in ^^ The Merchant 
of Venice '^ to Marlowe's Barabas in " The Jew of 
Malta,'' Shakspere practically terminated his period of 
apprenticeship and was able from now on to hew ont his 
path alone. The plays of the period fall naturally into 
two classes. Comedies and Histories. The representatives 
of the latter are I and II, Henry IV and Henry V, includ- 
ing the superb creation of Sir John Falstaff, and of the 
former '^ The Merchant of Venice" (tragi-comedy), "The 
Merry Wives of Windsor" and the great trilogy of 
''Much Ado About Nothing," '' As You Like It " and 
''Twelfth Night." 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

The last play of the period and in its tone of melancholy 
already suggesting the change in the dramatist's temper, 
which is at hand. 

The " Twelfth Night" literature that one can best com- 
mend includes : 

Chas. Lamb's essay on " Some of the Old Actors " for 
Malvolio. Mrs. Jameson's article on Viola in her " Char- 
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aoteristios of ShakBpere's Women ^' and Brandes' chapter on 
the play in his '^ William Shakspere/' 

Be sure to read, it is unnecessary to say, the companion 
plays, of the trilogy ^^ As Tou Like It '* and '^ Much Ado 
About Nothing.^' 

SUGGESTIVE QTTESTIONa 

Interpretation. 

1. '^ I would I had bestowed that time in the tongues." 

2. " Were we not born under Taurus ? " Act I, 8c. III. 

3. Explain the meaning of " viol-de-gamboys/' ^^ parish 
top/' "kickshaws." 

4. What about the grammar in ; Act I, Sc. II. 

** Not so neither ; but I am resolved on two points.'^ 

5. Oive an example of each of the following : 

a pun, a proverb, a catch. 

6. How do you account for the second title to ^^ Twelfth 
Night?" 

7. Who were the Myrmidons, St. Anne, and Penthesilea ? 

Act II, Sc. III. 

8. What is the meaning of " sooth," " denay," " Tray- 
trip," " fustian " ? 

9. Where is lUyria ? Candy ? 
10. Explain : Act III, Sc. II. 

(a) ^' I have been dear to him, lad ; some two 
thousand strong or so." 

(6) ^' I had as lief be a Brownist as a poli- 
tician." 

(o) *^ Look, where the youngest wren of nine 
comes.'' 
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11. Act III, Sa IV- 

(a) ** They will kill one another by the look, like 

csockatrices/' 
(6) " Do you come near me now ? '* 

12. What is the meaning of '' Perdy,'* '' shent," '' tall,'' 
*^ trice''? ActIV, Sc. II, 

13. Explain : Act V. 

(a) '^ On the heels of Saint Benet, Sir." 
(6) ^' It was besmeared as black as Vulcan.'' 

14. Give at least two puns from the play. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Plot. 

1. How does a comic plot differ from a tragic ? 

2. What are the main comic motives which enter into 
Twelfth Night ? 

3. Sketch the main plot ; the under plot. 

4. Where do you locate the ^^ exciting moment" of the 
play? 

5. In what points does the comic under plot resemble the 
serious plot ? 

6. How does Shakspere connect the under plot with the 
main plot ? 

7. To what extent has Shakspere observed the ^^ dramatic 
unities " in this play ? 

8. Do you justify the introduction of the Clown's song 
at the close? Stevens says it is a ^^nonsensical ditty;" 
Knight, that a ^^ treatise might be written on its wisdom ; " 
Who is right ? 

9. In what respect does the plot of Twelfth Night differ 
from those of '^ As You Like It" and '^ Much Ado About 
Nothing ? " 
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TWELFTH NIGHT. 

CharaxsterizoHon* 

1. Which of Shakspere's other heroines does Viola most 
resemble ? 

2. Write a brief account of Sir Toby from the Malvolio 
point of view. 

3. Is Malvolio a comic character ? 

4. What characteristics individualize the cjiown ? 

5. What is the stongest point in Olivia's character ? In 
Viola's ? 

6. Who is the heroine in the main plot ? The hero of 
the under plot ? 

7. Are the characters in '< Twelfth Night '' suited to the 
place where the scene is laid ? 

8. Contrast Orsino and Sebastian and show how they were 
peculiarly fitted to become the husbands of Viola and Olivia. 

9. What other character of Shakspere does Sir Toby 
most resemble ? 

Sources etc, 

1. Summarize the sources of ^' Twelfth Night." Where 
was it probably written ? When and where acted for the 
first time ? 

2. What other plays of Shakspere have a setting and 
atmosphere resembling '* Twelfth Night?'* 

3. Illustrate the contemporary belief in Astrology and 
Witchcraft from '' Twelfth Night." 

4. Explain the terms connected with dancing mentioned 
in the play. 
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LBOTUBE IV 



PERIOD III. 



Storm. 



The plays written during ^^ The Sunshine Period ^^ over- 
flow with wit and gaietj. Not one tragedy dates from that 
happy epoch and characters like Falstaff^ Rosalind, Beatrice 
and Benedick seem to have been ever uppermost in the 
mind of the dramatist. With the beginning of the new 
century came a change in temper on the part of the poet 
and from now on for a number of years we have nothing 
but tragedies, or at best tragi-comedies, of the gloomiest 
character. It is not well to push the internal theory too 
far, as external conditions, the demands of the public for a 
certain class of writing or its weariness of another style may 
have had something to do with the change, but there can be 
no doubt that the personal feelings of the poet entered 
largely into the matter. 

(On the ^^ Storm and Stress '^ period Brandes is especially 
interesting, as well as Dowden, whom he follows. For 
criticims on the separate plays consult Fumess, but first of 
all be sure to read the plays themselves.) 

(a) OTHELLO. 

(TumbuU's Othello is excellent for a detailed criticism 
of the play and Shakspere problems in general.) 
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In connection with Othello it is interesting to read Shak- 
spere's other play of jealousy *^ The Winter^s Tale/^ and 
note the difference of temper in its treatment. Observe 
also the unity of conception in plays with a ^^ central idea/' 
like " Macbeth," " Othello " and « King Lear." " Othello " 
is Shakspere's most perfectly constructed play and should 
be studied carefully from the standpoint of technique. 

It is interesting to compare Hey wood's masterpiece ^^ A 
Woman Killed with Kindness" for the different denoue- 
ment which it presents. 

SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS ON OTHELLO. 

InterpretcUion. 

1. Give meaning and setting of the following : 

(a) "A fellow almost damned in a fair wife ; " 
(6) ^a am not what I am;" 

(c) ^* In an extravagant and wheeling stranger -•" 

(d) ^* I do agnize . 

A natural and prompt alacrity ; " 

(e) ^' And in the essential vesture of creation 

Does tire the ingener ; " 
(/) ^^ A slipper and subtle knave ; " 
(ff) ^^ Importing the mere perdition of the Turkish 

fleet ; " 
(A) '* He'll watch the horologe a double set;" 
(i) ^^ Excellent Wretch;" 
(j) '^ Are tricks of custom ; " 
(k) ^^ If I do prove her haggard ;" 
(l) ^^ Or scant our former having in despite ; " 

2. By what divinity does lago swear ? Any reason for 
his selection : 
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3. Oivio an illnslriitioii of Shaksper^n use of ^' whaf 
for " who " from the play. 

4. Of what place is lago a native ? 

OTHELLO. 

Plot. 

1. What unity or unities are violated in " Othello " ? 

2. Is action evolved from character in the play or char- 
acter from action ? 

3. Trace the deviations in Shakspere's plot from the 
novel of " Cinthio." 

4. Give an example of foreboding from the lips of a 
minor character. 

5. Is there a final suspense in ^' Othello " ? 

6. What can you say of the power of the catastrophe 
scene? 

7. Where do you locate the tragic force ? 

8. How many separate plots or actions are involved in 
the play of ** Othello " ? (Compare Prof. Moulton's '' Shak- 
spere as a Dramatic Artist.") 

9. Compare the plot construction of " Othello '^ with 
" Macbeth " ; how do they differ ? 

OTHELLO. 

Cfiaraderization. 

1. In the novel from which Shakspere drew Othello, 
lago is a coward ; is he in the play ? If not, why the 
deviation ? 

2. Is lago really jealous of Othello ? 

3. What can you say of the character of Lodovico ? 
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4. Is there really any touch of the Creesid disposition in 
Desdemona? 

5. State all of the reasons which Othello had for believ- 
ing his wife false. 

6. What is your impression of Boderigo? Of what 
stage type is he a specimen ? 

7. Give an illustration of Shakspere's characterizing by 
adjective from " Othello." 

8. In the character of lago answer the following : 

(a) Is his villainy motiveless ? 

(6) Does he care anything for Desdemona himself ? 

(c) Is he a pure intellectualist ? 

(d) Why does he resolve ^' never more to speak ?^' 

(e) Is he a possible character in actual life ? 

(/) Is there anything in the character of his wife 
that might seem to justify jealousy on his 
part? 

{g) Is he a better representative of the " Eliza- 
bethan'* villain than Richard III ? 

Qi) Does lago ultimately fail through any miscalcu- 
lation of his own ? 

9. Trace the genesis and development of the Elizabethan 
villain^ of which lago is such a prominent representative ? 

10. What is the most prominent trait in the character of 
Desdemona ? Of Othello ? 

11. Wliat relation does Desdemona sustain to Ophelia 
and Cordelia ? 
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LECTURE V 



(6) THE CLIMAX OF SHAKSPERE'S WORK. 

King Leab. 

" Lear '^ is in many respects the greatest production of its 
author, because it is so world wide in its application. Hamlet 
is Shakspere's most wonderful character — " Lear '^ his most 
wonderful play. The immensity of the production justifies 
the most careful study of the different types of character 
which it reveals. " Lear '^ is a complete text-book on human 
nature. It is a splendid example of plot and setting but is 
especially valuable for its revelations of character. It marks 
the climax to which « Hamlet/' " Macbeth '' and « Othello '' 
had been contributing and after it we have no more great 
tragedies. 

It is interesting to compare "Lear'' with Sophocles 
greatest acting tragedy the "Oedipus Rex." The supreme 
effort of the classical drama is thus brought face to face with 
the greatest representative of the romantic. In connection 
with the play read also Balzac's '* Pere Goriot " which treats 
the motive of ingiatitude from the standpoint of fiction. 
If not already studied be sure to read now the ^^ problem 
plays" especially ^^ Troilus and Cressida," '^ Antony and 
Cleopatra" and ^' Timon of Athens" and the " Sonnets." 

The criticisms of Coleridge, Shelley and Lamb are espe- 
cially excellent. Of later work the chapters in Dowden 
and Brandes can be best recommended for ordinary read- 
ing. Consult Furness, as usual, for details. 



SUGOEBTIVS QUESTIONS OK UBAB. 

hUtrprdaiion. 

1. Explain the phrase ^'yon are best'' as Shakspere 
uses it; 

2. Give some examples of nomis with ^'ed'' used as 
adjectives ; 

3. Give instances of Shakspere's use of adjectives as 
verbs ; 

4. Explain the line " My poor fool '' Act V, 305. 

5. Meaning of ^' maugre/' '* fordid/' '^ death practised,*' 
*' benison/' ^^ squiney/' " Moping ; '^ 

6. *^The main descry/' ^^ your addition," '^Impressed 
lances," '^ will greet the time" — Interpret. 

7. Who was Merlin and where is he mentioned in the 
play? 

8. Give example of double superlatives from " Lear." 

9. Interpret and give setting to : 

(a) " What makes that frontlet on ?" 

(6) '' Whoop, Jug, I love thee;'' 

(c) " The plague of custom ; " 

{d) " Thou Nature, art my Goddess ; " 

(e) '^ Not all .the Dukes of waterish Burgundy ; ** 

(/) " Report is changeable ; " 

10. Name the different kinds of flowers mentioned in 
" Lear." 

11. What celebrated poem is based upon, and takes its 
title from a quotation from Edgar ? 

12. Is Groneril afraid, for the time being, of Albany 
when she says ^^ Marry, your manhood mew ?" 
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KING LEAR. 



Plot. 



1. How does the sub-plot help to develop the main plot ? 

2. Outline the two plots separately. Is the play im- 
proved by their combination ? 

3. Is the Cornwall-Gloster scene legitimate for the 
drama? How far in the direction of the horrible can 
legitimate drama go ? 

4. How is the element of retribution employed in King 
Lear? 

5. Why is " Lear " incapable of adequate stage repre- 
sentation ? 

6. Is there any violation of Poetic Justice in the denoue- 
ment ? 

7. Where do you locate the ^^ exciting moment " in the 
Gloster plot ? Where the catastrophe ? 

8. Is there a " final suspense ^^ in " Lear" ? If so locate it. 

9. How do you account for the comparatively slight use 
of the soliloquy in " King Lear '^ ? 

KING LEAB. 

Chara/steiinzation. 

1. Outline the character of Edmund^ contrast him with 
lago and Richard III. 

2. The Fool ; how does he differ from other Shaksperian 
clowns ? What is his function in the play ? 

3. The Cordelia type of heroine : contrast with Ophelia 
and Desdemonda. 
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4. Ooneril and Regan ; how alike ? How different ? 
Points of resemblance to Lady Macbeth ? 

5. Shakspere's conception of the mean character ; a study 
of Oswald and Burgundy. 

6. How does the play illustrate the dramatist's conception 
of ideal friendship ? Contrast Kent, Horatio, Antonio and 
Titinius ? 

7. Trace the development of Lear's insanity. 

8. Give the character lines for Lear, Gloster, Cordelia, 
The Fool, Edmund, Albany. 

9. Contrast Albany and Cornwall. 

10. How many of the dramatis personae are individual- 
ized? 

11. How are the characters in "Lear'' ^'paired"? 
(Consult Prof. Moulton's study of the play.) 

1 2. Give what you regard as the strongest and the weakest 
point in the character of the old King. 

13. Make a comparative study of Shakspere's old people, 
Lear, Gloster, Capulet, Old Gobbo, etc. 

14. Outline the philosophy of life of Kent, Edgar, 
Edmund, Gloster and Albany. 
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LECTURE VI. 



PERIOD IV. 

Serenity. 

The ^^ Storm and Stress" period of Shakspere's life 
work terminated with ^' Timon of Athens," the most mis- 
anthropic of his plays. The closing years of his career 
were marked by an optimistic feeling quite different from 
the grim pessimism of much of his previous writing. It is 
possible that the new demand for romantic plays, probably 
due to the early work of Beaumont and Fletcher, had some- 
thing to do with his abandonment of tragedy, but the wise 
critic cannot fail to see in the changed style of composition 
a changed spirit in the author. Shakspere has fought the 
harsh, bitter battle through and gained the victory — that is 
the story we read in plays like '*Cymbeline" and "The 
Tempest "and characters like Prospero and Imogen. 

To this period belong Cymbeline, " The Winter's Tale," 
"The Tempest" and the two parti-Shaksperian plays of 
" Pericles "and " Henry VIII," 

THE TEMPEST. 

(The Tempest literature is varied, enorm.ous and in some 
of its details so fine spun as to be amusing. Furness con- 
tains a good digest of the best. Browning's '^ Caliban 
upon Setebos " should be read by every student of the play.) 

THE TEMPEST. 

iTiierpretation, 

1. Explain the phrases ^^ to trash for overtopping," 
*^ brave vessel," '* An undergoing stomach." 

2. Give what you know of the history, meaning and 
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derivation of the names Ariel^ Caliban, Setebos and Syooraz. 
Is Caliban an anagram ? 

3. Meaning of " Gaberdine," " Poor John," '' Scamels/' 

4. What failing or failings of his countrymen does 
Shakspere satirize in '^ The Tempest ? " 

5. Quote some puns from the play ? 

6. What is meant by " bat fowling ? " 

7. What lines of Prospero recall similar lines in '^ Julius 
Caesar?" 

8. Is there any allusion to the use of coffee in '^ The 
Tempest?'' 

9. Interpret : 

(a) '^ If twere a kibe, 

Twould put me to my slipper ; " 
(6) " To think o' the teen that I have turned you 

to;" 
(e) ^^ This is a devil and no monster ; I will leave 

him ; I have no long spoon ; " 
{d) '' The still vexed Bermoothes." 

10. How does the play make use of Ovid ? 

11. What is meant by the ^^, miraculous harp ?" 

THE TEMPEST. 

Plot. 

1. What is the '' main plot" in "The Tempest ?" 

2. What is the '^ central idea," or has it any ? 

3. Is "The Tempest" a comedy or a tragedy? Why? 

4. What five positions has the ship in the first scene ? 

5. Prospero promises to release Ariel in two days ; how 
much better than his word is he ? 

6. How does Scene I, Act II, advance the action of the 
plot? 

7. What is the dramatic justification for the alliance 
between Caliban, Trinculo and Stephano ? 
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8. Compare " The Tempest '' with " Midsummer Night^s 
Dream " as to style and plot ? 

9. Is " The Tempest " an allegory ? 

10. Is this a strictly classical play ? Reasons. 

11. What incidents in it may refer to contemporaneous 
events ? 

12. What features are common to this play, "Cymbe- 
line " and " The Winter's Tale ? " 

13. What two great movements of the time of Elizabeth 
aie illustrated in '' The Tempest ? " 

14. What passages may allude to the author's withdrawal 
from tlie stage ? 

THE TEMPEST. 

Chxiracterization* 

1. How does Caliban compare intellectually with Trin- 
culo? 

2. Characterize Gonzalo from the sayings of others in 
the play. 

3. Why the difference in the shapes in which Ariel ap- 
pears? 

4. How does Shakspere characterize Ariel by adjectives ? 

5. Does Prospero stand for Shakspere himself ? 

6. Compare Miranda with other Shaksperian heroines. 

7. To what other character in Shakspere does Gonzalo 
show most likeness ? 

8. Why does Shakspere represent Ferdinand as a chess 
player ? 

9. Compare Ariel ^^ the upward spirit'' with Caliban 
" the downward." 

10. Why does Caliban use such fine poetry in his 
speeches ? 

11. Is Miranda the most ^^ educated" of Shakspere's 
women ? 
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SHAKSPERE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 



Nothing is quite so painfully bewildering as to attempt to 
reconstruct any sort of order out of the frightful chaos of 
criticism which has enveloped the life and work of Shak- 
spere. In the library of the British Museum two large 
folio volumes are devoted to an index of the literature upon 
the subject, and an examination of the Hamlet criticism 
alone is almost the labor of a lifetime. For the ordinary 
student we shall only recommend a few of the works which 
experience has tested and found valuable. . 

Editions. 

The Temple (for ordinary reading). 

Hudson (for Class use). 

Furness. Variorum (for reference). 

Oritidsm and Biography, 

Dowden. '' Shakspere, His Mind and Art.^' 
Brandes. ^^ William Shakspere.^^ 
Boas. ^^ Shakspere and His Predecessors." 
Lee. ^^ Life of Shakspere." 
Moulton. ^^ Shakspere as a Dramatic Artist." 
Ward. ^^ History of Dramatic Literature." VoL XL 
Morley. '* English Writers" (Art. Shakspere). 
TumbuU. '' Othello, A Critical Study." 
(excellent for its careful introductory 
analysis of the dramatist's work and art). 
Bartlett, ** Shakspere Concordance." 

For a Study of Dramaiic Form. 

Preytag. ^^ The Technique of the Drama ; " 
Woodbridge. ** The Drama — Its Law and its Tech- 
nique." 
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The OlaSB. — At the doae of each lecture a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part. The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to oonmient on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

The Weakly Papers. — Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, 111 South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a dub or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in conmion 
affords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will alwa3nB lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part. Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' Asso- 
ciations. 

The Examination. — ^Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the dose of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Sodety 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereof. 



LECTURE L 



LIFE AND NATURE IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. 

Geography of the Lake Country; its moorland, mountain 
ranges and lakes; disappearance of the forests; extraordinary 
rainfall (224 inches per year at Styhead Pass). 

« 

Oeology of the Lake Country; its mountains are volcanic ash. 

History; survival of Celtic blood among the dalesmen; Celtic 
names of places; prehistoric remains; ancient crosses, abbeys, 
churches, castles. 

Social Aspects; cottage interiors; customs, amusements 

(wrestling), superstitions, folklore, dialect. 

* 
The Lake School of Poetry; how the "Lake Poets" came to 

reside in the region. The love of lonely nature a new passion 

in the world. How the "Lake Poets" were influenced by the 

French Revolution. The spirit of democracy in literature and 

government. 

Illustrated by views of the tarns {mountain lakes), hows 
(hills), ghylls (ravines), forces (water-falls), lakes and mountains. 



LECTURE II. 



LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE LAKES. 

Gathering of the poets in the Lake Region. Wordsworth 
(1799), Coleridge (1802), Southey (1803), Wilson (1807). 
De Quincey came in 1809. Southey and Coleridge meet first 
at Oxford in 1794. Pantisocratic schemes. Coleridge and 
Wordsworth met 1795 Became intimate in 1797 at Nether- 
Stowey and Alfoxden. 

Coleridge and De Quincey met 1807. 

Rawnsle/s "Literary Associations of the English Lakes." 

Reflection of Lake Country Scenery in the Work of the 
Lake Poets. 

The antagonism of Francis Jeffrey and The Edinburgh 
Review, 

Influence of the Lake Country in fostering the romantic 
spirit in English Poetry. 



LECTURE Iir. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Illustrated by Portraits of Wordsworth by Pickersgill, Boxall, 
and Haydon. Portraits of Mrs. Wordsworth, Dorothy and 
Dora; and pictures of his homes and of the places celebrated 
in his poems. 

Bom at Cockermouth, Cumberland, 1770, educated at Hawks- 
head, and St. John's College, Cambridge. 

His life in the south of England, at Racedown, in Dorset, 
and in the Lake Country, at Dove Cottage, 1799-1808. 

The pubUcation of the "Lyrical Ballads'' (1798). 

The significance of the volume in the history of literature. 

Wordsworth's attitude toward the French Revolution. 

His view of Nature. 

Residence at Rydal Mount, 1813-1850. 



LSGTURE IV. 



COLERIDGE AHD HIS CHILDREN. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1772-1834. 

History of the family. 

Childhood — Christ's Hospital. 

Educated Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Pantisocracy. 

"The Watchman" 1796. 

life at Nether-Stowey. His[^part"in "Lyrical Ballads." 

Influence of Grermany upon S. T. C. 

Influence of S. T. C. upon America. 

His lectures. 

Kubla Khan, Christabel, Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

Last years at Highgate. 

His children: 

Hartley Coleridge. 

Derwent Coleridge. 

Sara Coleridge. 
Portraits of Hartley Coleridge. Remarks upon his sonnets 
and his essays. 



LEOTUSE V. 



SOUTHEY, WILSON AND De QUINCEY. 

Robert Southey (1774-1843). 

Career at Oxford : "Joan of Arc" (1793). 

Meeting with Coleridge. Pantisocracy (1795). 

Visit to Spain and Portugal (1795-1796). 

History of Brazil (1810). The Life of Nelson. 

His epics : Thalaba, Madoc, The Curse of Kehama, and 

Roderick the Last of the Groths. 
The Laureateship. 
Byron and The Vision of Judgment. 
Later Literary Labors. 

John Wilson (1785-1854). 

Early Years and Education at Oxford. 

"Christopher North." 

Blackwoods Magazine. 

Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh. 

"Noctes Ambrosianse" (1822-1835). 

Friendship for DeQuincey. 

His fine physique and aggressive personality. 

Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859). 
"The English Opium-Eater." 
His proficiency in the classics. 
Contributions to the London Magazine, 
Popularity of the Confessions (1820). 
An artist in prose. 
"Murder as a Fine Art." 
Joan of Arc. The English Mail Coach. 
Autobiography and intimate sketches of the Lake Poets. 
The children of De Quincey. 
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LECTXTRE VI 



HARRIET MARTINEAU, THE ARNOLDS, JOHN 
RUSKIN AND WILLIAM WATSON. 

Harriet Martineau, 1802-1876. 
Her first appearance in literature (1821). 
"Illustrations of Political Economy." 
Her visit to the United States. 
The variety of her activities. 

James Martineau, 1805-1900. His essays, sermons and 
philosophical works. 

Thomas Arnold, 1795-1842. 

Head-mastership of Rugby. 

Famous pupils : Stanley, Clough, Hughes, Kingsley. 

The children of T. Arnold : Matthew, Thomas, William^ 

Edward, Walter; Frances, Mrs. Cropper, Mrs. Twining, 

Mrs. Forster. 



John Ruskin, 1819-1900. 

A hfe devoted to art. 

"The Modem Painters," vol. 2, 1846. 

'* Seven Lamps of Architecture," 1849. 

'* Stones of Venice," 1851. 

The Pre-Raphaelites. 

William Watson. 

His home in the Lake Country (How Head). 

"Lachrymae Musarum." 

"" Wordsworth's Grave." 

"In Laleham Churchyard." 

"Shelley's Centenary." 
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